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Foreword 



The object of this book is to add to the information now available about Swit^er- 
land. Its simultaneous distribution in all continents is to show that this country 
although the unification of Europe figures among its major problems is 
associated not only with European,, but with world-wide channels,, and that her 
aspiration is universal. 

Switzerland, Europe s water-tower and turn-table, is unreservedly convinced 
that the process of the unification of the Continent now evolving answers one of 
the imperatives of history, and that no European nation can stand aloof from it. 
But what will this future Europe be like? 

Will this work of construction presently taking place reconcile and maintain the 
diversities which explain Europe s radiation and history s exigencies? For if 
unification is a condition of survival y the permanence of the diversities and checks 
and balances which oppose the encroachments of power is no less so // is the 
surest guarantee of individual liberties. 

Founded upon the harmonious and fruitful coexistence of men of diverse lan 
guages and races and of largely autonomous political communities., Switzerland 
aspires to a unification conceived in such a way as to safeguard, as fully as pos 
sible, these characteristic diversities, the more so as they have not prevented her 
from taking her place among the leading industrial nations. 
The transformation which the structure of Europe is about to undergo appears 
irreversible, and the mistakes that are perhaps made in the process might prove 
irreparable. It is natural therefore that Switzerland looks with a critical mind 
at solutions which seem to her to be detrimental to the preservation of the diver 
sities which are essential to the spirit and raison d etre of Europe. It is also 
understandable that she rejects formulas the application of which might put an 
end to the federative institutions and the direct democracy which have guaranteed 
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be stability and harmony of the Swiss Confederation for more than one hundred 
years,, and might destroy the people s liberties. 

While the Swiss are convinced that the course of history is moving toward the 
realisation of a European Confederation, they also know by experience that the 
institutions which govern the relations among men and nations cannot be con 
ceived and imposed all at once, but that their realisation requires time and that 
various ways may lead to it. With regard to the future Europe, as ivitb regard to 
other historical goals, all sorts of approaches are possible. That is why the Swiss 
fear a haste which would disregard historical, political and psychological reali 
ties, which would not fully take into account the conditions pose din the establish 
ment of a durable concord, and which might result in delaying rather than ad 
vancing the realisation of the great design. 

Such are the numerous questions and reservations which this book submits to its 
readers everywhere. They are formulated by Swiss citizens of different languages 
and political tendencies, but all of them convinced that it is vital to safeguard 
values and methods of government, of coexistence, of civic participation which they 
jftdgp to be as indispensable for a harmoniously organised Europe as for a harmo 
niously functioning Swiss Confederation. 

Maty of the questions are disquieting. Will Switzerland risk missing the train 
fKsiwy? Do her institutions no longer tell the precise time ? Has an evolution 
witlmtf catastrophes and without interruption of continuity blunted her faculty 
f tmderstmding and coming to grips with new problems? Too convinced of the 
etx&$l&$ct of her own solutions, is she closed to information and ideas comingfrom 
jtepmiber borders? All of these questions show that this book has been written 
mtbmt presumption or prejudice. 

Let #r aM that is was natural for the New Helvetic Society which organises 
^mjis irrespective of their denominational, linguistic and other foundations and 
is a f&rum where all Swiss problems are confronted according to the 



Pro Helvetica dignitate ac securitate 

^foftJHfA tMs bwk* May its contribution to the great debate about the future 
Ijjf^fi C$&tmmt serm the elaboration of solutions 



Pro Europea dignitate ac securitate. 

In fine , I wish to thank all those who have in any way contributed to the publica 
tion of this book, and in particular the Swiss Federal Council and the industrial 
concerns whose aid makes possible its distribution on a world-wide scale. If this 
yearbook will help to clear up misunderstandings in the search for solutions 
which must be found if the Europe of tomorrow is also to be the home of the 
Swiss Confederation^ it will not have been written in vain. 

Theo Chopard 

President 

New Helvetic Society 



Is the Small State an Anachronism? 

Jacques Freymond 



The debate over neutrality, valid and necessary as it is, risks to de 
tract our attention from an even more serious and fundamental ques 
tion which has been put to the Swiss : to what extent is the existence 
of a small state still compatible with the transformations in methods 
of production and economic structures, with the modification in the 
balance of power among continents, with the effort towards integra 
tion on a continental scale, with the development of international insti 
tutions? 

In speaking of neutrality, we focus our attention on one manifesta 
tion of our foreign policy., perhaps the most essential one, but not on 
its purpose, which is the preservation of independence. In addition, 
we avoid the real problem that of a small state s justification, or pos 
sibilities to survive, in this century of empires and continental associa 
tions. Because of this, we are sustained by the illusion that our Helve 
tian community, alone among nations, can escape the consequences of 
the technical, economic and political revolutions shaking the world. 



But what do we find when we study the revolutionary zoth century? 
At first, the presence of a great messianic movement, similar to the 
French Revolution of 1789, even more powerful and more determined 
and even more brutal, advanced by the Soviet Union with the Chinese 
Communists in back of it. These revolutionary powers make no secret 
of the goal they intend to reach sooner or later: the establishment of a 
Communist society throughout the entire world. They accept no alter 
native solution. Each nation, each individual finds himself faced with 
a choice between the camp of socialism and the camp of "imperialism." 
There is no recourse to a third way. Neutrality is tolerated for reasons 
of strategy only. 
However, there is another nation of continental proportions on the 
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other side of the Atlantic; if it does not constitute an empire, if it is 
not motivated by a messianic fervour as intolerant as that of the Com 
munists, it is no less involved with a similar dynamism in a struggle for 
its very existence. It is a struggle which drives it and can even force it 
to gather all possible support in exerting an increasingly vigorous 
pressure on those who prefer to remain apart. At first, the determined 
support lent by the American Government to the European Economic 
Community was a surprise to those who favoured a more flexible 
framework and a less exclusive form of economic cooperation, one 
which they thought some countries should prefer to a system tending 
towards protectionism. The importance attached by the United States 
to the re-enforcement of Europe s political position was underestimat 
ed. Since 1947, successive governments in Washington have never 
ceased to work towards the formation of a United States of Europe. 
Today, because the creation and development of the Common Market 
lets them realize this goal has almost been achieved, they no longer . 
hesitate to take a firm stand in the hope of convincing the doubtful 
and overcoming the last obstacles. The spectacular presentation of a 
"great design" and the solemn proclamation of the "declaration of 
interdependence" are equally valid proofs of the American Administ 
ration s determination to work not only for the strengthening of 
economic cooperation but also for the establishment of a powerful 
political community centered around the Atlantic. 
Another fundamental change in the political structure of the world: 
the awakening of continents which have lived until now under the 
domination of Europe and under American influence. Each day, the 
new nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America voice more clearly their 
desire to take part in international affairs in an independent way. They 
do so with even more forcefulness and determination because they are 
aware of the mediocrity of their living conditions, because they feel 
themselves exploited, and because they are subject to an increasing 
population pressure. In 20th century Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
famine or misery are no longer cause for resignation but for revolt. 
Population pressure, the demands of society, and strong national feel 
ings have formed an explosive combination which, by its existence, 
threatens the entire Western world, and at the same time forces it into 
action. 

The European nations, directly affected by a change in the world- wide 
balance of power, have thus been brought to the realization not only 



of their common destiny, but of the necessity to re-align their forces. 
They are more than ever convinced that war, for which they share a 
large part of the responsibility, has placed before them the possibility 
of total destruction. This horrible experience which Switzerland has 
thus far avoided is a decisive factor in the formation of a European 
political community. In addition, the majority of the countries of Eu 
rope involved in international affairs with the exception of neutral 
Switzerland all at once resent the converging pressures from other 
continents, and thus to contain them feel the need of re-strengthening 
intra-European ties. 

For the Europeans as well as for the Americans and the Soviets, the 
construction and expansion of continental empires and the formation 
of large economic associations have proven not only possible but nec 
essary by recent developments in science and technology. The new 
industrial revolution through which we are going seems to imply an 
even more forceful concentration of capital and technical means than 
that which characterized the 1 9th century. Either on the level of mili 
tary technology or within the realm of non-military technology, the 
result has been an increasingly marked difference between the larger 
nations, which provide the necessary means, and the smaller countries, 
which have difficulty in keeping up with the pace of scientific and tech 
nical progress, and consequently with economic development. 
Finally, because of the means at its disposal, war tends to become total 
and engulf the entire world. The nuclear and thermonuclear missiles of 
the major powers have no regard for frontiers. Their effects can be felt 
on the territory of states which are not involved as well as on that of 
the enemy. The seemingly decisive importance of atomic armaments 
considerably increases the power of those who possess them, and ap 
parently gives them the right to decide for the rest of the world on 
peace or war, life or death. 



Under these conditions, the chances of survival for the small countries 
appear quite slim. Nevertheless, a plea in favour of the small states can 
always be heard in discussions. Switzerland has never lacked eloquent 
supporters in that field. 

At first one might wonder if man, the citizen, for whom and around 
whom the city is organized, gains or loses through the establishment 
of large economic and political associations. Experience based on the 
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akeady long history of political societies shows that the preservation 
of his rights depends on the possibility for control granted to him and 
which is even more effective than a direct contact between the govern 
ment and those governed. With a change in size, the problem of con 
trol as well as that of leadership always becomes more difficult to re 
solve. The state tends to escape as much from those who grant the 
powers as from those who hold them. 

It is the same with a business concern, whose productivity and effective 
ness do not necessarily improve with growth. Economists and business 
leaders are fully aware of this and try to find the optimum size for the 
company and to reconcile the demands of management with those of 
development. No one can ignore the abundance of literature which has 
been devoted for the last ten years to the role of monopolistic enter 
prises and large business corporations and their influence on economic 
and political life. But this problem of control is posed by the major 
economic associations with even more urgency, and there is no prom 
ise it will find an easier solution there. 

If one now considers not only the citizen and his rights, but the inter 
ests of the international community as well, one can hardly agree that 
the formation of strong political associations is desirable. At the 
heart of this international community, small, well-balanced and well- 
governed states play an essential role in the sense that by their very 
existence they prevent a dangerous concentration of power. At the 
moment when the development of science and technology increases 
the means at the disposal of the great powers, it can be useful to 
brake the movement towards centralization, and at the same time 
work for the protection of the small political entities which together 
constitute a nucleus of force capable of counterbalancing the total of 
the larger states. The interest of the Helvetian experience is not due 
so much to the juxtaposition of different languages and religious 
beliefs living side by side within the same state, but much more to 
the collaboration of twenty-two different Cantons, each representing 
a separate political centre whose influences counterbalance and 
combine themselves in various ways to form the decisions of the 
federal government. 

But why argue the case? Is it not better to observe the modern world 
a little more carefully to see if the small state is condemned with no 
chance of appeal? Is its existence really incompatible with that of the 
large associations? 
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If a tendency towards centralization is clear, it is equally evident that 
centrifugal forces are revealing themselves within these systems of 
alliances and groups of states, which one too easily calls "blocs." The 
intensification of foreign trade, even overcoming obstacles to this 
trade, hardly lessens the ever-present local patriotism. In Europe, rav 
aged by wars which have shifted frontiers, nations are still vital and 
without doubt open to foreign trade ; but above all, they are careful to 
preserve their independence on the cultural plane. The long history of 
the "European University" is only one proof of recurring nationalism; 
one might also add the conflict of the Alto Adige and the quite signif 
icant disagreement between linguistic groups in Belgium. In the heart 
of the Soviet world, nationalist currents have been felt, not only in 
Poland and Hungary, but in the Ukraine as well, in spite of her long 
attachment to Russia. 

On the other hand, how can we help but be frightened by the increas 
ing number of states in this era of large empires ? In spite of the en 
couragement given to various forms of integration, in spite of the 
appeals for a re-alignment of power, in spite of the well-founded criti 
cism of the artificial limits imposed on the Africans by colonial imperi 
alism, the leaders of the new states have established them within the 
old frontiers. Have they modified them? The only thing one can say 
for the moment is that local patriotism and an attachment to the land 
on which these people have always lived, continues to win out. Senegal 
and Mali have separated. Rwanda and Burundi, associated under Bel 
gian rule, have separated. Because of a conflict, the Congo and Katanga 
are divided. And no one knows what will eventually become of the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The inclination to form 
a federation in the Caribbean of the Western Antilles has likewise come 
into conflict with the desire of each state to be free, retaining its own 
laws and promoting its own interests; and personal rivakies and re 
gional interests have halted the ambitious movement of Arab unity. 
This nationalism, seizing and arousing entire continents, is far from 
being defeated; to the contrary, it is encouraged from the outside. It 
lives on the quarrels of world powers who avidly compete to provide 
these states with the technical means and industrial equipment which 
will permit them to securely establish their existence. By using the 
spread of science and technology as a weapon for world domination, 
in one sense these powers help to brake the tendency towards centrali 
zation and make it possible for the small states to survive. Certain of 
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these small countries are by no means lacking in resourcefulness and 
have already more than once proved their ability to play a leading role 
in scientific research and in the course of scientific progress. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, it is quite necessary to realize that the 
small states are more numerous than ever in this century of continental 
empires. More than 100 countries of all sizes are found within the 
United Nations. 

Certain of them may appear to be particularly artificial creations. But 
this observation permits no conclusions on their chances of survival. 
The creation of a state, as history has shown over and over again, is 
the product of man s desire, and circumstances. The legal justification 
comes after the action or more exactly, in support of the decision. 
The fixing of frontiers is often arbitrary; the numerous and disastrous 
disputes which characterized Europe s early history serve as a remind 
er of the much-vaunted "natural frontier" and the requirements of 
geography. 

The small state can survive for the most diverse of reasons : because it 
does not allow itself to be neglected, and because its inhabitants, with 
tiiek attachment to the land and to their local customs, have little con 
cern for what happens elsewhere and continue to live in their own way, 
even if that way is not in accord with that of the outside world ; because 
it remains apart from the preoccupations of the opposing powers; be 
cause no one deems it worth-while to suppress it; because one of the 
major powers takes it under its protection. Despite their seeming vul 
nerability and a rather undistinguished history, the life of these small 
parasitic states is not necessarily shorter than that of the truly inde 
pendent states. 

The small state continues to exist not only because its people find 
it to their advantage and circumstances favour it, but also because it 
provides the community of nations with services which justify its 
existence. In a noteworthy address given on May 6, 1962, at the Uni 
versity of Upsala, U Thant, then Acting Secretary General of the Unit 
ed Nations, pointed out that this could well be the purpose of small 
states in the United Nations. After having insisted on the necessity to 
limit national sovereignty, he said that in his opinion, to succeed, the 
United Nations "should be endowed with certain prerogatives of a 
state, enabling it to truly fulfill its mission of maintaining the peace." 
He stated that the small states had an important role to play in this res 
pectthe role of a "connecting link" between the great powers on 
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questions of world-wide interest in order to reconcile the extremes. 
They also have an obligation to "speak openly." "The small nations," 
declared U Thant, "ought to speak the truth exactly as they see it, 
regardless of consequences." 

That is only one example, which can be taken for what it is worth, 
but which reveals the preoccupations of Dag Hammerskjold as well 
as U Thant, one after the other occupying himself with the international 
political situation, and with only the means provided by the members 
of the United Nations. For one, as for the other, the small nations 
represented a support to the extent that they dared to involve them 
selves. 



The question we ask of ourselves is simple enough: how to justify our 
existence in the eyes of other nations? 

We know the significance of the small state for those who are a part of 
it, and we do not lack good evidence to prove what it gives to the cit 
izen, to those who intend to enjoy its freedom in the full sense of the 
word. The value which we attach to our federative system need not be 
recalled here. 

In addition, though our country is not in the line of the great strategic 
operations, it has little chance of being spared in a world-wide nuclear 
war. Consequently, we are bound up with the rest of the world and 
equally involved with the Europeans and the West in the great con 
flict which is tearing it apart. But we want to be neither parasites nor 
satellites. We cling not only to our independence but to our neutrality. 
That s all very well. But what do the others think of it, those who are 
concerned, those whom less favourable fortune has already involved 
in the cold war in spite of themselves and who have suffered its effects ? 
What do the Europeans think, who see in a general regrouping of 
powers the welfare of Europe and its civilization? What do the Ameri 
cans think, who assume the heavy responsibilities in Berlin as well as 
in Cuba? We spare them neither advice nor criticism. What can we 
furnish as a positive contribution in the struggle to maintain peace, 
freedom and justice? The proof of our willingness to defend ourselves 
and to pay the price for independence and neutrality . . . that s quite 
true. And the numerous and no doubt valuable services which will be 
described elsewhere in this volume. 
But one may ask whether the Swiss are well enough aware of the 



necessity to justify the existence of their country and its policies. 
Without a doubt, they are sufficiently endowed with a sense of 
responsibility and sufficiently acquainted with history to know some 
of the fundamental rules of behaviour of states in the international 
community. Without a doubt, they are open-minded enough to 
realize the necessity for international collaboration. In addition, the 
history of Switzerland is sustained by a tradition of solidarity. But 
this tradition tends to restrict the field of vision. Until recent years, 
Switzerland has seen its international responsibility too exclusively 
in the humanitarian field. Accustomed to compensating its neutrality 
by a common interest in humanitarian activities, it is inclined to 
make charity the chief manifestation of its participation in interna 
tional affairs. But charity if it must be recalled can not and should 
not serve as a substitute for political policy. It has only limited results 
for those who receive as well as for those who give, and does not 
contribute towards a solution of the basic problems presented by the 
changes of economic and social frameworks and the balance of power 
between states. 

Consequently, if we intend to prove to others and not only to our 
selves that our small state is not an anachronism, we must go beyond 
simply proving our solidarity in humanitarian concerns ; we must con 
firm our willingness to participate in the conditions necessary to neu 
trality. We must associate ourselves more closely with the work of in 
ternational organizations where a small state can undoubtedly exert a 
greater influence than its means would seem to permit it, if it is rep 
resented by men of worth. We should continue and even increase our 
aid to the developing countries whose evolution will play a deciding 
role in world-political development. We should also seriously con 
sider the question of our participation in an international police force. 
Why should the Scandinavians, the neutral Swedes, be more in- 
dined to it than the Swiss? 

These remarks may be thought uncautious. In reality, perhaps, they 
reflect a certain amount of impatience, not with regard to Helvetian 
prudence because one can not be careful enough when the existence 
of a small nation is at stake, and a small nation with no other re 
sources save those of accumulated work but of a general tendency to 
be reserved, not so much in assuming risks but in bringing forth inno 
vations. Although it is still the source of initiative and men of ability, 
one occasionally feels the weight of routine placed on this country, 
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combined perhaps with the inability of a certain number of people to 
imagine what takes places beyond their own frontiers and to adapt 
themselves to the pace of the world. 

Switzerland Hves contrary to the tide. This fact can be the source of 
satisfaction for our self-admiration. It should not be an encourage 
ment towards complacency nor an incentive for passivity. It is not 
by our past services but by the ones we can offer today to the interna 
tional community that we will justify our existence as a small, inde 
pendent and neutral state. 



The Historical Development of Switzerland 

Jean R. von Salts 



Looking at Switzerland against the background of the vastness of the 
globe, one may well ask whether a small country has valid reasons for 
justifying its existence as an independent and sovereign state. The con 
viction of a people of five million that it forms a nation testifies 
to its fidelity to the idea of the fatherland and its republican institutions. 
Is it sufficient to maintain an independent political life inmidst a world 
that is in a process of complete transformation? 
Let us say from the first that the Swiss people are fully aware of this 
transformation, this revolution which occurs daily in contemporary 
political and economic institutions. Switzerland herself suffers the 
consequences of these changes, Industrialization has transformed the 
face of the originally agricultural country. The idyll of. an earlier 
age, acclaimed by Rousseau in La Nouvelle He Mse and Les reveries 
?m promeneur solitaire, is being limited to an ever-diminishing area 
as highway traffic and the construction of factories and residential 
areas advance. Rural life is being absorbed more and more by the 
rafpidly spreading cities. The increase in population from two 
mUMon at the time of Napoleon to a present total of five and a half 
million has destroyed the barriers which existed between town and 
country. To feed such a large number of people living on such a 
small area, Switzerland must increase her national revenue at a rapid 
rate and continually develop her foreign trade. Because of this, the 
national economy depends to a great extent on international ex- 
dtange. The apparent contradiction between a desire for political 
iiKkpcndence and the necessity to strengthen the various ties linking 
tiiis country with the outside world obliges the Swiss to reconsider 
tiie conditions of their national existence. 

In observing and analyzing the life of Switzerland, one can easily sense 
two opposed but equally legitimate attitudes : on one hand, the Swiss 
remain deeply attached to their country, to its traditions and customs, 
to the point that their way of feeling and living bears little resemblance 
to that of the neighbouring nations to which they have long and 



closely been tied; on the other hand, these same Swiss are one of the 
most international-minded people; you meet them in every country 
of Europe and America and even in Asia and Africa, where their 
commercial activity or their skill as technicians and specialists assure 
them of constantly increasing opportunities. 

Throughout our history, the ease of interchange with other countries, 
the habit of travelling and residing abroad, of speaking several lan 
guages and participating on the economic, cultural and professional 
level in the life of all humanity has compensated the feeling of 
confinement which our land imposes upon us. For centuries, terri 
torial expansion has been out of the question for Swit2erland because 
she knew that she could not extend her political frontiers. But as the 
need for expansion is one of the fundamental instincts of nations and 
of men, the Swiss have sought to satisfy it by their economic activity, 
by intense intellectual work and by their participation in the progress 
of civilization. From another point of view, their somewhat over 
sensitive attachment to their background, to their own way of living 
and to their freedom has often made them seem opposed to the main 
currents of history and to the prevailing political and intellectual 
trends. It should be noted that this characteristic of a small nation, 
living in the centre of Continental Europe and surrounded by large 
nations, has sometimes caused the large and the powerful to be 
irritated with a weak and small country determined to defend its 
own beliefs. Briefly, perhaps it is this constant hidden pressure to 
which Switzerland has been subjected during the course of her 
history, the obvious dangers in the midst of which she continues to 
survive and which have contributed to give her stability. The image 
of Switzerland sheltered from threats and dangers is only half true: 
during the course of their history, the Swiss people have been aware 
of living in danger because they have tried to live in freedom. 



Examining the elements which make up the whole of Switzerland, we 
should begin by noting the following characteristics- 

A. Switzerland is not a national state in the modern sense of the word 
since the languages and ethnic character of her people vary; the 
cultural diversity of Switzerland is one of her distinctive traits. 



B. She has no religious unity. A weak Protestant majority and a strong 
Catholic minority divide the population. 

C The diversity is equally pronounced in the country s geographical 
configuration. Between the Jura to the northwest and the Alps to 
the south, the Swiss plateau, where the great majority of the popu 
lation is concentrated on approximately one-third of the total sur 
face, extends from the Lake of Constance to the Lake of Geneva. 
Climate and flora as well as methods of cultivation reflect these 
differences. 

D. From a hydrographic point of view, Switzerland is a "fountain of 
waters." The Rhine, whose sources originate in the Alps of the 
Grisons, flows out of Switzerland below the city of Basel and final 
ly empties into the North Sea. The Inn, after crossing the Engadin, 
combines its waters with those of the Danube and the Black Sea. 
French Switzerland is connected with the Mediterranean by the 
Rhone which flows through the Lake of Geneva and southern 
France. And the Ticino joins Italian Switzerland to the valley of the 
Po River and the Adriatic. 

E. Even though she is the source of European rivers, Switzerland 
does not have direct access to the sea. Her trade with other coun 
tries and distant continents must pass through the territory of 
neighbouring states. 

F. Switzerland is by nature poor. Nearly one-fourth of her total sur 
face is completely unproductive because it consists of lakes, rocks 
and glaciers. Not quite one-fourth is covered with forests. The 
mountain pastures and meadows comprise another small fourth, 
leaving exactly thirty per cent for agricultural and industrial pro 
duction and for the large urban areas. 

G. While the soil is poor, the subsoil is even more so, since the main 
raw materials for industry coal, iron and oil are lacking com 
pletely. Only the production of electrical energy and the cement 
industry compensate for this absence of raw materials. 

H. According to the best hypothesis, Switzerland can produce three- 
fifths of the food which her people need. But as a result of the 
population pressure, evidenced by the advancing construction of 
houses and highways, the arable land is diminishing visibly. Never 
theless, Switzerland s standard of living is one of the highest in the 
world. 

I, Above all, this prosperity is the achievement of industry. The 



principal branches are the machine industry, precision instruments 
and watches, chemicals and textiles. But industry must import its 
raw materials and export its finished products. The percentage of 
exports in proportion to the total industrial production is neces 
sarily one of the highest in the world, but in general, the balance of 
trade shows a deficit. This deficit is offset by three economic ac 
tivities, each with a large surplus : tourism, banking and insurance. 

To summarize, it should be stated that Switzerland does not have a 
natural geographical unity, that she excels through great diversity 
within a very limited territorial frame, that she is poor by nature, that 
her economic life depends on her suppliers and customers, that she has 
no direct access to the sea, that she compensates for this dependence 
by offering products of quality and thus widely sought to the for 
eign market, that she profits from monetary stability and financial se 
curity and from the attractions which she can offer to foreign tourists, 
and that, because of the work and diligence of her people, she enjoys a 
great prosperity. It is equally true that the Swiss are conscious of their 
country s economic vulnerability. 

Consequently, if states were rational creations, resulting from the 
calculations of technicians and plans of economists, no one would ever 
construct a republic on the geographical, ethnic, cultural and economic 
basis afforded by the Helvetian region. That obviously would defy all 
good sense. And one might well predict that such a country would 
probably never survive, politically or economically. 



To fully understand how a nation, living between the Jura and the 
Alps, between the Rhine and the Rhone, is united into a single federal 
state recognizing but one "fatherland," one must refer to history. It 
alone can offer an explanation for this phenomenon. It is the determina 
tion of men which created the Swiss Confederation, consisting of 
twenty-two Cantons. During the course of time, Switzerland became 
a nation, but a nation which has kept its political division into sections. 
It is the product of the history of many little communities or republics 
finally uniting into a federal state. It has become a nation despite the 
separation of its people into several ethnic groups, each speaking the 
language of one of the large neighbouring nations. It has become a na- 



tion which, professes no single national religion and which, in a certain 
sense, has no common capital, several cities being representative of 
the different cultures, religious convictions and diverse occupations 
which divide the country. Unity yes, uniformity no; perhaps that 
is the formula which best characterizes the Helvetian "microcosm." 
When Ernest Renan said that a nation corresponds to the "desire to 
live in common" of a group of human beings, he defined a nation 
which essentially would be a political creation. There is no doubt it 
was the political determination of a people to live in common that 
forged the Swiss Confederation, and has preserved its unity through 
out the changing course of history. For five centuries it did not even 
have a common executive power, the Cantons were practically inde 
pendent but linked together by alliances and a common interest. Po 
litically united in a federal state, Switzerland finally attained an internal 
and external balance in the middle of the 19111 century. Since then, she 
has not ceased to adapt her institutions and structures to the require 
ments of a rapid development. 



The origin of the Confederation dates back only to the end of the 
Middle Ages. Glancing quickly at the preceding time of the first alliances 
among the associated Cantons, one sees that the Romans forced their 
rule on the Celtic tribes. The provinces of Helvetia and Rhaetia are 
indebted to the Roman Empire for their first administrative and ju 
dicial structures as well as for the essential elements of their civiliza 
tion. The roads, cities, thermal baths, theatres and villas still witness 
to the Roman period; since the 4th century, Christianity has endowed 
the provinces of the bishops with convents and basilicas. But as early 
as that time, barbarian invasions in part destroyed the civilization and 
compelled one part of the regions to accept the German dialect of the 
conquering Alemans. The Burgundians were already "latinized" when 
they took possession of what is now French Switzerland and decided 
to settle there. Thus the present population of Switzerland was formed 
by this mixture of Celts, Romans and Germans as well as the earlier 
inhabitants, including the Lombards and Hlyrians who came from the 
southern side of the Alps. The language boundaries were settled once 
and for all at the height of the Middle Ages, Today the Swiss popula 
tionexclusive of foreign residents is divided into 74% German- 
speaking, who actually speak several German dialects, 20.6 % French- 
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speaking, 4 % Italian-speaking, and a little more than i % of the Rhaeto- 
Romanic (Romansh) language. 

During the Carolingian period, the Helvetian and Rhaetian regions 
formed part of the Holy Roman Empire. The institutions of feudalism 
and the Church, as well as a rich medieaval literature, have left 
remarkable monuments in our country. But until the end of the i3th 
and beginning of the i4th centuries there is almost no indication of a 
political consciousness of their own in the people of the mountains 
and the Swiss plateau. Their way of living, their beliefs, their econo 
mic conditions were those of Central and Western Europe of the 
Middle Ages. The barrenness of the soil, the severity of the climate 
and the remoteness of our alpine valleys from the main centres of 
medieaval civilization give reason to believe that for centuries these 
areas were relatively backward and their inhabitants unusually rough. 
One can see, for example, that the most important styles in art and 
architecture have only slowly penetrated into the mountainous regions 
compared to parts closer to France and Germany. Basle, Geneva and 
Lausanne, the cities situated on the large routes of communication 
and benefiting from a somewhat milder climate, participated earlier 
than the cities and valleys of the interior in the economic vigor and 
artistic life at the height of the Middle Ages. The cathedrals of these 
three cities, the market of Geneva and the commerce of Basle bear 
witness to it. The monastery and the commerce of St. Gall should be 
included with the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. Thus it 
is remarkable that the first alliances among the associated Cantons 
were not formed at these outer limits of the Helvetian regions; to 
the contrary, it was in the centre, in the Alps and the surroundings of 
the Alps, that a consciousness of political independence was first felt, 
supported by the determination to defend it, if need be with arms. 
We could consider that the Alliance concluded in 1291 among the 
three original Cantons of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwald marks the origin 
of the Confederation. But it would be wrong to believe that this al 
liance of three alpine communities was intended to create a new nation 
by those who initiated it. Rather, it was concluded specifically within 
the framework of the Holy Roman Empire and abolished none of the 
existing rights or controls. It was only later developments which gave 
a more definite political direction to this confederation, particularly 
when the cities of Lucerne, Zurich and Berne joined. At the beginning, 
the alliances and leagues represented only one of many aspects of the 
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communal movement of the Middle Ages; in this period of European 
history there were similar occurrences in Italy, Germany, Flandets and 
elsewhere. The communes which joined forces among themselves and 
often with the minor nobility or sovereigns could only defend and in 
crease their autonomous administrative rights against other rules who 
threatened to subject them to their domination. The example of the 
cities of Lombardy and of the Empire in Southern Germany no doubt 
exerted an influence on the Swiss communes, which sought to govern 
themselves, elect their j udges and collect duties on manufactured goods . 
The communal movement made progress even in those areas beyond 
the early Cantons which were pledged to furnish aid in case of a 
threat from the outside and to resort to arbitration if differences came 
between them. This was particularly the case in the cities and territo 
ries governed by bishops. In Geneva, Lausanne and Basle, in the 
bishoprics of Sion and Chur (in other words in the Cantons of the 
Valais and the Grisons), the administrative, judicial and even political 
rights of the inhabitants increased quickly, weakening those of the 
bishops. The development of the Valais was similar to that of the 
Grisons where the numerous communes or provinces formed leagues. 
This character of communes, federations and leagues in the alpine 
regions is emphasized because it is the source of a very old repub 
licanism. And even though it would be difficult to state precisely 
the ideology which brought them to life, they were nevertheless 
conscious of forming a single community of free and popular repub 
lics. They governed themselves by popular assemblies, councils and 
elected leaders. It should also be noted that this element of the 
common people, whose affairs were often directed and whose militias 
were commanded by well-known families or minor nobility, was 
more evident in the rural mountainous Cantons than in the cities 
which tended to a corporative form of government, or in certain 
cases an hereditary ruling class. 

The first two centuries of the Confederation s existence were filled 
with wars of independence and even wars of conquest. The early Can 
tons entered into conflicts with the Hapsburgs who retained posses 
sions and numerous privileges in the regions. From two wars with the 
Dukes of Austria in the i4th century, the montain warriors emerged 
victorious. In the same century, Berne fought for its life against the 
powerful feudal lords of what is now eastern Switzerland. And Zurich 
successfully defended itself against the attack of an imperial army. In 
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the following century, the surroundings of Basle served as a battle 
field for the war against the Armagnacs led by the French Dauphin. 
Much more than a limited political plan, these armed struggles against 
the forces of knights succeeded in making the peasant communities 
and citizens aware of their actual strength and of the possibility that 
they had to defend their independence against foreign powers. Military 
historians have studied these wars of a people s army fighting on foot 
against a knighthood which allowed itself to be caught unawares by 
new tactics and by the heroic determination of its opponents. By de 
feating these armies, the Swiss have helped to revolutionize the art of 
warfare in Europe. They gained in Europe a reputation for military 
proficiency and a frightening ruggedness in battle while still recongiz- 
ing the protective authority of the Empire and well before founding a 
nation or even achieving a common foreign policy. 
At the beginning, the early Cantons simply had to protect the region 
of the central Alps that crossed the important route of the St. Gotthard 
as they were responsible for the defense of this key to northern Italy. 
Then the cities of Berne and Zurich pursued a policy of expansion and 
drove the Duke of Austria from his possessions on the Swiss plateau. 
Finally the Republic of Berne, which already included a relatively im 
portant area, led its Swiss allies in a war against Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, ridding the King of France, Louis XI, and the Emperor 
Maximilian of a dangerous adversary. The Swiss divided the day after 
their common victory and. profited little from the war with Bur 
gundy. But from that time on, the Swiss soldiers were widely sought 
by foreign sovereigns and even by Pope Julius II. It was thus that they 
became involved in a campaign in Italy and conquered the people of 
Milan, but not for long. In 15 1 5, King Francis I defeated the Swiss at 
the memorable battle of Marignan, and immediately after his victory 
asked for and received their support. Marignan marks the end of 
Swiss power politics. However the campaign in Italy did give the 
confederated states possession of the south side of the St. Gotthard as 
far as Lake Maggiore. From this time also dates the possession of the 
Canton of the Ticino, long a country of the Italian language subject 
to the confederated Cantons. A little later, the people of Berne 
undertook a campaign against the Duke of Savoy which was destined 
to save the city of Geneva from his rule. They also kept the country of 
Vaud, situated on the shores of Lake Geneva. It was thus that the 
people of the French language joined the Confederation which would 
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have remained purely Germanic without these conquests at the begin 
ning of the 1 4th century. At the same time, the cities of Basle and 
Schaffhausen on the Rhine joined the Confederation, which comprised 
13 Cantons from that time until the French Revolution. But other 
cities and republics, Geneva, St. Gall, the Grisons, the Valais, the 
principality of Neuchatel and even Mulhouse in Alsace, had con 
cluded treaties of alliance or of co-existence with one or more of the 
Swiss Cantons; however these allied republics retained full political 
independence. The diversity in the composition of a federative 
Switzerland goes back to that time. But her republican character 
dates from then also, at a period when Europe was essentially a 
monarchy; the military value of the Swiss mercenaries as well, who 
fought on all the battlefields of Europe in the service of foreign rulers. 
From the i6th century this foreign service bothered many con 
sciences, above all those of the Reformers who were its avowed 
opponents. But the majority of the republics passed agreements, 
called "military capitulations," notably with the King of France but 
with other foreign governments as well. This method of selling their 
military bravery was an indispensable means of subsistence because 
the country could not feed the whole of its population. In addition 
to this economic consideration, mercenary service contributed in 
directly to keeping Switzerland out of foreign conflicts; the countries 
of Europe had reason to be cautious with a country which furnished 
them with good soldiers soldiers moreover who acquired a repu 
tation for keeping their promises and who were certainly not lacking 
in military honour. That lasted until the middle of the i9th century. 
The present Confederation forbids foreign military service; industry 
and foreign trade give an increasing population the means to find 
work and a living in other countries. The Swiss Guard at the Vatican 
in Rome is in some way a symbolic survival of the mercenary service. 
Of this somewhat troubled and obscure history of the old Confedera 
tion it is necessary above all to remember that the actual power 
remained with the sovereign Cantons and with their councils. Each 
governed and administered its own laws and had its own militia. The 
political rights of the different regions as well as of the different classes 
of people were not at all equal. The justification for the alliances con 
cluded between the Cantons was a common defense against common 
dangers. Under these conditions, an active foreign policy was hardly 
possible. The Federal Diet which determined questions of common 
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interest was only an assembly of delegates from the different cantonal 
governments, each of which reserved its own freedom of decision; 
there was no central government. Civil wars as well have not been un 
usual in Switzerland s history. The wars of religion in particular, since 
the Reformation of the 1 6th century, threatened the unity and solidarity 
of the Confederation over and over again. It is remarkable however 
that despite a system of government with so little rational foundation, 
the existence of several political entities in a common federated system 
came to an end by consolidating the ties which united them. A method 
of forming political policy, essentially republican in nature, accustomed 
the governments of the Cantons to deliberate on the questions which 
divided them and on the interests which drew them together. Proce 
dures of arbitration and conciliation were soon developed in Switzer 
land. And it is certainly not by chance that until recent times, especially 
during the time of the League of Nations, Swiss statesmen and jurists 
endeavoured to develop these procedures of arbitration and concili 
ation on an international level. A scholar from Geneva, the late William 
Rappard, entitled his book on the history of the Confederation, "Five 
Centuries of Collective Security." Except for the name which is mod 
ern, the fact was a vital part of the ancient confederation whose reason 
for being, above all, was to guarantee reciprocally and collectively the 
safety of the whole of Switzerland. Finally, similar political situations 
were not without the determination to solve through compromise the 
difficulties which presented themselves along the way. The domestic 
policy of Switzerland has always been a policy of compromise which 
did not come about without long bargaining and occasionally rather 
difficult negotiation. Still, Swiss statesmen and diplomats abroad have 
acquired a reputation for being unaccommodating negotiators. But a 
small country, which can hardly rely on force, has no other means of 
protecting its interests except to negotiate compromises, and if pos 
sible, compromises which are advantageous. In recalling this past, 
let us not forget to say above all that in spite of the lack of a central 
political power, the confederated states came to an end by feeling 
themselves united in a common patriotism. The proof is that they be 
gan to be called by a common name, "Swiss." In a war against the 
Emperor Maximilian they had succeeded in freeing themselves of the 
rights which the Holy Roman Empire intended to exert on its terri 
tory; they no longer recognized either the supreme jurisdiction or the 
fiscal laws of the Empire. But it was only following the Thirty Years 
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War, by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, that the contracting powers 
formally recognized the sovereignty of the Swiss Confederation. Des 
pite the lack of unity in public life and in the legislation of this country, 
a common interest and a common history had finally united its people 
in politics and in sentiment. 



A Swiss historian, the late Fritz Ernst, had reason to say that a traveller 
coming from the Rhine, from the Rhone or from the Po Valley, ap 
proaches Switzerland expecting to find a miracle of nature rather than 
a land of culture. It is necessary, however, to say a few words about the 
culture of a people the size of only two-thousandths of the total world 
population, but which would not hesitate for a moment to reassert 
its right to continue. Once again, it is neither a linguistic unity nor a 
unity of religious belief which forms the foundation for this state; it 
is rather certain guiding ideas and certain basic conceptions which are 
fundamental to it. Humanism penetrated relatively late into Switzer 
land, but it created a centre of activity at the University of Basel, 
founded in 1460. From the end of the Middle Ages, many Swiss studied 
and earned their degrees in the Italian and French universities as well as 
at Vienna, Cologne and elsewhere. In addition, scholars, writers and 
foreign artists have come in great numbers to establish themselves in 
Swiss cities. Several of the recorders and historians appointed by the 
confederate governments were originally foreigners. But speaking of 
Basel, one thinks above all of Erasmus and Holbein; the renowned 
physician and alchemist Paracelsus, of German origin but born in 
Switzerland, should not be forgotten. 

A Swiss humanist at the end of the 1 6th century could say that the delay 
of his country in the cultural sphere was due to the fact that the Swiss 
had spent their energies in the realm of military courage. Never 
theless, it was in this same century that the first systematic description 
of the Alps by Josias Simmler (15 74) appeared in Zurich, and the emi 
nent physicians and naturalists Vadian and Conrad Gessner won their 
great reputation. Glig Tschudi, in his Cbronicum Helveticum, established 
the national historical background of his country; much later Schiller 
borrowed the legend of William Tell from it. Francois Bonivard, a re 
corder of Geneva s history but originally from Savoy, furnished Lord 
Byron with the theme for his poem, The Prisoner of Chilian. The Belgian, 



Vesal, had his famous anatomical tables printed in Basle. And Mon 
taigne and Benvenuto Cellini spoke with admiration of what they had 
seen in Basel and Zurich. Thus at the end of the i6th century, the 
image of Homo Helveticus was formed in contemporary minds, and 
the idea and reality of a European Switzerland as well. 
Above all, it was the Reformation which left a deep impression on the 
religious and political life of Switzerland. At first glance, this upheaval 
seems to have been a catastrophe both for Switzerland and for 
Europe. But it was perhaps one of the necessary catastrophes of 
history because it roused people s consciences and formed a point of 
departure for a much-needed revival. Calvin was French but his 
field of activity was the Republic of Geneva which became an 
international centre for the new belief. Switzerland was threatened 
to the depths of her existence by the Reformation, and was on the 
point of perishing from the religious struggles. In general, the alpine 
regions remained loyal to the Roman faith, while the cities at the 
outer edges, Berne and Zurich included, took up the new doctrine. 
The University of Basle taught it to the new theologians coming 
from all countries of the world, including Poland. Zurich had its 
own Reformer in Zwingli. The new division of the country by no 
means coincided with the language boundaries, so that there are 
Protestants and Catholics of the French as well as of the German lan 
guage. 

The occurrence has had repercussions as important from the dogmatic 
as from the political point of view. In Geneva as in Zurich, the new 
church identified itself with the republican community, markedly dis 
tinguishing it from the Lutheran Church in Germany which submitted 
to the absolute rule of the sovereign. The novelty of Calvinism rests 
mainly in the active participation of laymen in ecclesiastical affairs. And 
if it is inaccurate to say that the councils of this church were elected 
according to democratic rules (in practice, they renewed themselves 
by co-option), it is no less true that they were a ferment of democracy, 
not only in Switzerland but in the Anglo-Saxon countries too. The 
Helvetian Protestant denomination is based on an accord between the 
theologians of Geneva and Zurich, again strengthening the ties be 
tween the confederated states of the German and French languages. In 
addition, the Catholic Reformation after the Council of Trent, revital 
ized religious life in the Cantons which remained faithful to the Church 
of Rome. During the time of these religious wars which ravaged Eu- 



rope in the i6th and lyth centuries, an extraordinary effort of political 
leadership was necessary to prevent the opposing parties from des 
troying the Confederation by actively involving themselves in these 
struggles. The last religious war between the confederated states took 
place in 1712. Only towards the end of the i8th century did a Swiss 
author find the appropriate expression of "patriotic tolerance" to des 
cribe the internal balance which was established with great difficulty 
between the Catholic and Protestant Cantons. Until the French Revo 
lution, the rule oicuius regio eius religio of course applied to the Swiss 
Cantons as well. Finally in the i9th century the laws guaranteed 
freedom of worship and equality to the citizens of the two religious 
beliefs throughout all of Switzerland. And also in the 1 9th century, the 
Jews at last obtained equality of civic and political rights with their 
Christian fellow-citizens. 

This troubled period of religious struggle has likewise made Switzer 
land a truly European country. It became a land of refuge for the 
French, Italian and other Reformers. And it is remarkable that par 
ticularly in French Switzerland the people who have distinguished 
themselves in letters and sciences were descendants of the French 
Huguenots. It is sufficient to recall the names of Rousseau, Saussure, 
Sismondi, Benjamin Constant and AmieL John Knox, the Reformer 
of Scotland, had been a follower of Calvin in Geneva. From the iyth 
century, Geneva acquired considerable importance in the field of fi 
nance and became the centre of the "Protestant International" of 
Swiss, French, German, Dutch and English bankers. On the other 
side of the religious issue, the Catholic Reformation built beautiful 
baroque monuments, convents and churches in the central and eastern 
parts of Switzerland. The contribution of Italian Switzerland to this 
international activity of our country during the time of the Counter- 
Reformation can be seen above all in the realm of architecture and fine 
arts. Hie architects of the Ticino have built the oblisk in St. Peter s 
Square, the Gesu Church and other monuments in Rome; they have 
influenced as well the architecture of southern Germany, Warsaw and 
even Moscow. 

But the 1 8th century is unquestionably the "great century" of intel 
lectual development. It is also a century of tranquillity and peace, both 
foreign and domestic, in Switzerland^ history. Beat Louis du Muralt, 
a writer from Berne who published his "Letters on the English and 
the French" in 1725 a model often imitated since then in the com- 
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parative psychology of nationalities ironically described himself as 
an "uncouth man, a Swiss." But when Haller s poem entitled "The 
Alps" achieved its considerable success in Germany and France, Mme. 
du Boccage was deeply impressed by this interpretation and stated that 
the Parnassus was no longer in Greece or along the banks of the Seine, 
"but in the vicinity of the Alps." What can be said of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who brought forth storms of admiration and criticism with 
his three major works, La Nouvelle Heloise, establishing the fashion for 
a "return to nature," Emile which revolutionized education, and Le 
Contrat Social which became the Gospel of the Jacobins? Rousseau is 
a great French writer above all ; the National Convention honoured him 
by placing his ashes in the Pantheon. But he is Swiss enough in his love 
for nature and his democratic concepts. He introduced the idea of 
the "general will" into the vocabulary of politics and taught that a 
true political life could be developed only within the limited frame 
work of small republican communities. Towards the end of his life, 
when he was urged to work out constitutions for Corsica and Poland, 
he made a mistake which could be classified as quite Swiss and rather 
irritating: for these countries with completely different historical 
backgrounds and social institutions, he proposed a political model 
which could be justified in his own country and which was a result 
of that country s development, but could hardly be applied under 
different circumstances. If indeed Switzerland herself had been a 
political laboratory during the course of her history, where the most 
diverse solutions were tested and applied, it would certainly be a 
mistake to believe that these solutions could be adapted to other 
countries without modification. 

The 1 8th century, partly under the influence of Rousseau and other 
French philosophers, as well as English philosophers and writers, has 
seen the origin of a school of literature in Zurich which greatly influ 
enced German thought and literature. The new ideas on the literary, 
artistic and pedagogic level were given considerable impulse by Bod- 
mer, the leader of this school, by the Idylls of Gessner which attained 
universal recognition, the preaching of Lavater, the writer and painter 
Henri Fuessli who had a successful career in England, and above all 
by Pestalozzi, the founder of the modern public school. Zurich be 
came a centre of attraction for the German poets, and Klopstock, Wie- 
land and Goethe have left many reminders of the time they spent there. 
This pattern continues during the whole of the i^th century and until 



the present when, with Hitler at our doorstep, the German refugees 
including Thomas Mann agreed among themselves to meet in Zurich. 
During these darkest years of Europe s recent past, press, science, 
literature and theatre in the German language, escaping from the in 
human laws of the Third Reich, were able to continue their existence 
in Switzerland. Let us remember that while part of this was due to a 
wise policy, and a good deal to coincidence, the tenacious will of an 
entire population was certainly not the least of the factors. 



The most dangerous turning point Switzerland had to take in modern 
times is at the exact spot where the old governing system, paternalistic 
arid somewhat calcified, suffered at the hands of the French Revolu 
tionary forces. The Confederation at the end of the i8th century, dis 
united, weak and without a central military organization, yielded to 
the attacks of the invader. The year 1798 marks the end of the reign 
ing oligarchies, independent republics, political inequalities, the re 
mains of feudal laws, and the economic privileges of the cities and the 
guilds. But the French brought liberty at gun point. While, from the 
standpoint of history, modern public law which no longer recognizes 
privileges of any kind and proclaims the equality of all citizens before 
die law, began in Switzerland with conquest by a foreign army, it is 
also true that this country at first submitted to the laws of the conqueror. 
For some time it even provided battlefields for the French, Austrian 
and Russian armies. Thus began a period of trouble and various politi 
cal experiments together with the often intense factional struggles. 
Briefly, one can say that it adapted the ideology and principles of the 
French Revolution to a country which was republican since its found 
ing, but whose traditions and institutions had roots going far back 
into the past. The occupying French at first gave Switzerland a consti 
tution based on the French Directory, and created a single and indi 
visible republic. From one day to the next, all the political and adminis 
trative departments were taken over by a central government and what 
remained of the Cantons formed only administrative divisions. Be 
cause of strong opposition to this system, Napoleon Bonaparte as 
First Consul gave Switzerland a new constitution in 1803. It bore the 
name "Act of Mediation" and re-established the Cantons as political 
entities, each retaining power and endowed with the rights of a na- 
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tional government. Napoleon, presenting this new fundamental law to 
a Swiss delegation, wisely said, "Nature has mate your country feder 
ative." Napoleon s protectorship was tolerated with impatience, and 
when he fell the Act of Mediation disappeared. It was replaced by a 
Federal Pact, signifying a return to former conditions, because it re 
established the full sovereignty of the Cantons and limited the jurisdic 
tion of the Confederation of States to foreign relations and national 
defense. It began a period of Restoration in Switzerland similar to that 
in the rest of Europe. But the old system of government was not en 
tirely re-established; the former subjected areas and allied republics, 
such as Geneva and the Grisons, became Cantons with full rights. In 
spite of the obstacles which were still encountered by free enterprise, 
modern industry was born and commerce developed. Under the Res 
toration, the 1 9th century of the middle class and individualism asserted 
itself. And beginning in 1830, in the more developed Cantons at first, 
an essentially liberal and democratic political movement became evi 
dent. This new period, called the "Regeneration," introduced impor 
tant political reforms and gave a modern system of government to 
several Cantons, in other words parliamentary or representative de 
mocracy. The struggles between factions were often heated and there 
was no lack of determined exchanges between the defenders of the old 
and the partisans of the new. But little by little Switzerland took on a 
new image, and to the outside world, in comparison to the govern 
ments of the Holy Alliance, she acquired the reputation of being a 
radical and revolutionary country. It was only the more popular 
among the French, Italian, German and other democrats who laid 
the groundwork for the Revolution of 1848. Despite the protests of 
Metternich, foreign refugees- Poles since 1850, Italian partisans of 
the "Risorgimento," German revolutionaries once again found asy 
lum in Switzerland. If these changes could take place in Switzerland 
itself without being disastrous, it was due to the institutions of the 
country. First, there had never been a ckss of large landowners so that 
a class with small and medium-sized landholdings had been able to 
maintain and develop itself without great difficulties. Second, the 
country was too poor to show any great inequality of wealth; the mid 
dle class always maintained a relatively modest way of living, dating 
back to the habits and customs of the merchants and artisans of the 
small cities. Finally, modern industry has known neither the large con 
centrations nor the slums which left an air of tragedy with the emerg- 



ing proletariat of the other European countries. Swiss industry, from 
the beginning, was d|centralized; the worker lost little contact with 
his employer and with the people of the countryside, and he often lived 
in the little cities or villages. Andre Siegfried, in his perceptive book 
devoted to Switzerland, said that industry was shaped at the time by 
the early artisan, who left a sense of perfection and fine work, and by 
the scientific tradition of the cities where generations of naturalists, 
mathematicians and inventors prepared themselves for the techniques 
adapted to modern industry. This was directed above all to the pro 
duction of quality products in the different fields of textiles and ma 
chinery, watches and precision instruments before electricity and 
chemistry entirely changed the character of this industry. Like other 
countries in the process of industrialization, Switzerland was obvious 
ly faced with a serious social problem, but it was only in the second half 
of the 1 9th century that the modern socialist workers movement began 
to develop a political and union-type organization. Towards 1848, a 
modern way of living, reforms and revolutions in certain Cantons, and 
the necessity of providing the Confederation itself with the political 
and economic institutions which it needed, finally invalidated the ob 
solete and weak framework of the Federal Pact of 1 8 1 5 . It was no longer 
feasible for each of twenty-two Cantons to have its own money, its own 
postal system, its own tariff and economic legislation. The country 
needed political and economic unity, a common tariff system, na 
tional defence, money, postal services, railroads, in short, national in 
stitutions and a national body of laws. This time the revolution was 
able to take place without the intervention of foreigners. A majority 
of the Cantons demanded a new constitution which would give 
Switzerland unity and a centralized authority; a minority of the 
Cantons, in favour of complete decentralization, were opposed. The 
Sonderbmdkrieg or civil war of November 1847 was short and pro 
duced little bloodshed. The conservatives were quickly defeated . At 
that time, the struggle had been an issue both of the nation and of 
religion, the Liberals and the Radicals professing anticlerical ideas 
and demanding the expulsion of the Jesuits. But although this 
anticlerical tendency was evident in the provisions of the new consti 
tution, just as for forty years following these events the Conservative 
Catholic party was confined to the opposition, the real significance 
of these struggles was an essentially political one. It was a matter of 
putting an end to a state of affairs in which the Cantons alone were 



invested with sovereign powers, and of giving the country a central 
administration capable of protecting the interests of the whole of 
Switzerland, on the level of domestic policy as well as on that of 
foreign affairs and defence. This gave our country the opportunity 
to settle its internal quarrels before the revolutionary storms arose 
in Paris in February, and in the other European countries in March 
of 1848. It is remarkable that Switzerland acquired her new consti 
tution and her new political institutions at the same time as the 
Italians were raising arms against Austria, or nations were revolting 
within the Empire of the Hapsburgs, or the German princes were 
forced to make concessions, or a German national assembly took its 
place in Frankfurt and the first Pan-Slavic congress was held in 
Prague. It is equally memorable that when everywhere in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Italy and Hungary a ruthless and bloody 
reaction was restraining the democratic movement, the new Confed 
eration was able to maintain its national unity and democratic institu 
tions which emerged secure and strong. 

The Constitution of 1 848, after several revisions, finally established the 
national unity of Switzerland. From a confederation of states, it be 
came one federated state. This, the product of a long evolution, at last 
gave the country permanent institutions and at the same time a frame 
work sufficiently flexible to allow for the necessary adaptations. Be 
cause the Cantons have been able to preserve their character of autono 
mous states, the institutions are a compromise between traditional 
decentralism and the centralism which gave the national government 
extensive jurisdiction. In addition to foreign policy and national de 
fense, the new Confederation has unified the system of money, customs, 
mails and the telegraph, and towards the end of the last century it 
also nationalized the railways. It negotiated and concluded trade 
agreements ; during the course of time, it has unified the laws in the 
field of economics and labour; it has established factory inspection 
and social security; and it has given Switzerland a civil and penal code. 
Although freedom of trade and industry are guaranteed, a new article 
of the Constitution permits the Confederation to intervene in the life 
of the economy, particularly to protect and maintain any part of the 
national economy which is vitally threatened. Thus for example, agri 
culture benefits from protective measures in order to provide the coun 
try with a sufficient supply of basic agricultural produce. In short, since 
1848, the central government has singularly increased its jurisdiction 
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and multiplied its activities. At the same time, important rights have 
been reserved to the Cantons, especially in the field of education, with 
schools of all grades and the universities being placed within their 
jurisdiction the single exception being the Federal Institute of Tech 
nology in Zurich. Ecclesiastical affairs, police, the courts, roads and 
direct taxes are the prerogative of the Cantons, which also enforce the , 
federal laws through their own administrations. And finally, the town 
shipsthere are approximately 3,100 of them have retained their 
own internal administration including the right to levy a local tax. 
This very condensed view of an internal development should not ex 
clude a list of the essential characteristics of these institutions, the first 
of which would be the stability of the government of Federal Council, 
composed of seven members. It is elected by both houses of the Parlia 
ment for a period of four years. Generally, the Federal Councilors are 
regularly re-elected at the time for renewal of their mandates. Switzer 
land therefore has neither a chief of state nor a parliamentary cabinet; 
instead it has a kind of directorate which deliberates and makes deci 
sions collectively and which is responsible for the conduct of its affairs. 
Each member of the Federal Council directs one of the seven ministries. 
One of the two houses of Parliament is called the Council of States and 
represents the Cantons with two members from each; the other, the 
National Council, is composed of about 200 deputies who are elected 
according to a system of proportional representation based on the 
number of inhabitants. Finally, the Federal Tribunal with its seat at 
Lausanne is the highest court of the country. But while these institu 
tions apparently correspond to the classic pattern of separation of 
powers executive, legislative and judicial the institution of direct 
democracy has introduced an important modification. Direct democ 
racy originated in the communes and Cantons where even the mem 
bers of the cantonal governments were directly elected by the people. 
In the Confederation, a referendum is obligatory in constitutional 
matters, and as constitutional revisions are not unusual, the people as 
well as the Cantons are quite often called upon to voice their opinion 
on important matters. The referendum is optional in federal legisla 
tion, while a popular initiative must have the form of a constitutional 
article and must be submitted to a vote of the people and Cantons. In 
a way, the work of Parliament is reduced simply to deliberation, the 
more important decisions being submitted to a referendum. There is 
no doubt that the authority and importance of the Federal Council, the 



executive in other words, have been increased by it. In this system, 
political parties and powerful economic interests play an even more 
important role than they have the ability to play, not only by laying the 
groundwork for parliamentary elections, but also, when needed, by 
resorting to a referendum or popular initiative. Because the constitu 
tion of 1848 was the work of the Liberals and Radicals, these two par 
ties of the middle class have presided over the destinies of Switzerland 
for more than half a century. But gradually the other parties, the Cath 
olic Conservatives at first, then the farmers, and finally the Socialists, 
have entered the government. The present Federal Council reflects the 
relative numerical strength of each of the country s four major parties: 
of seven members, two are Radicals, two Christian-Social Conserva 
tives, two Socialists, one Rural. Thus, a coalition government is the 
result after a long struggle for power between the tendencies which 
divided the country. A strange thing which cannot be simply disre 
garded: in this republic of men which is Switzerland, women still do 
Geneva, Neuchatel and Vaud. This government of the people in a 
way is strongly conservative, and it will still take some years of 
patience and propaganda before the German and Italian Cantons and 
the Confederation itself become republics where women have the 
same political rights as men. 

The foreign policy of Switzerland is apparently simple, but also deli 
cate in certain respects. It rests entirely on the principle of permanent 
neutrality, recognized by the great powers at the Congress of Vienna 
and again by the Treaty of Versailles. This neutrality was developed 
during the course of centuries and signifies three things: Switzerland 
refuses to intervene in foreign wars, she concludes no alliances with 
foreign governments, her neutrality is essentially a means to preserve 
and protect the independence of a country which has renounced all 
territorial claims. But this neutrality is armed; that is to say, Switzerland 
would have to use force if her neutrality and territorial integrity were 
violated. Further, neutrality has permitted Switzerland to pursue a 
"policy of good offices" be it on behalf of war victims, or in peace 
time by offering her hospitality and facilities to international confer 
ences and organizations. To maintain her neutrality, Switzerland is 
aware that she must have the confidence of foreign countries. Thus 
in international controversies she seeks to keep a cautious attitude 
and an impartial and objective judgment. 
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The Swiss Have Made a Virtue of Necessity 

Olivier Reverdin 



"You are a wise people." This sentence, stated in a slightly admiring 
and somewhat condescending tone, the Swiss often hear from foreign 
ers. "You are wise, you are rich, you have escaped war. . ." The sen 
tence stops here for politeness sake; but for himself the foreigner 
proceeds ". . .nevertheless you are lacking something." Many a Swiss, 
especially among the younger generation, would agree to that reserva 
tion; Ramuz may have felt the same uneasiness when he entitled one of 
his books Besoin de grandeur (Need of Greatness). 
To be sure, the Swiss are wise. Circumstances have forced them to be 
come so for the sake of the very existence of their country, the spirit of 
conciliation and measure being atavistic with them/ History has made 
them wise, whereas originally their temper induced them rather to 
violence and conquest, until, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, &gt; 
the end of their military supremacy in Central Europe and the Refor 
mation marked a decisive turning point in their history. 
From the end of the fifteenth century Spaniards and Portugese con 
quered their prodigious colonial empires. The British, the French and 
the &gt;utch followed. There was a time when the Swedes held on the 
Continent vast territories inhabited by Slav, Baltic and Finnish peo 
ples. The Austrians together with Hungarians, their associates, have 
dominated numerous nations. After Spain and France, Germany in 
dulged in hegemonic dreams. Having come to power late, Italy nursed 
the ambition to re-establish the Roman Empire. Her anachronistic 
endeavours to acquire greatness and colonial domination ended 
miserably, as one knows. Belgium has had her Congo, Denmark her 
Antilles, her Iceland, her Greenland* In short, there is no nation in 
Western Europe in modern times which has not been laboured by the 
spirit of conquest, which has not tried to dominate other peoples liv 
ing on the Continent or overseas.- The only exceptions are Norway 
and Switzerland. 

As early as the sixteenth century, the Swiss Confederation had practi- 
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cally stabilized her frontiers. Renouncing all territorial ambitions from 
that time, she has contented herself with maintaining her independence 
and her liberties, with perfecting her political institutions and develop 
ing her economy.^ 

-These historical circumstances have deeply marked the Helvetic char 
acter. Having renounced dreams of temporal greatness, having decided 
freely not to mix in other nations fights and that meant neutrality 
the Swiss made moderation their leading principle -in all things.~The 
complexity of their Confederation with its thirteen sovereign Cantons, 
its subject countries, its allies, its two denominations, its towns and 
countryside, its different languages and temperaments, early taught 
them that tolerance was for them a^ vital necessity ;*that the other 
fellow the one who is different has to be respected for the very 
things that distinguish him. 

So there developed in Switzerland a political wisdom made of recipro 
cal moderation and tolerance. It is from this wisdom that neutrality 
derives in external policy, the federative system at home. 
All this did not come about overnight, but needed a long time to ma 
ture. Under the old regime, as we have seen, Switzerland had both 
rulers and subjects. In most of the thirteen sovereign Cantons power 
was de facto, if not de jure, in the hands of a small number of families, 
which often misused it, clinging to it by all sorts of means. Here we 
find the source of certain malpractices, certain excesses both in govern 
ment and in the administration of bailiwicks. However, the very com 
plexity of the institutions was in itself a school of measure and tolerance. 
A subtle balance, sometimes disturbed but always re-established, as 
sured the pacific co-existence of the denominations; In addition, the 
Confederates were convinced that the only valid method to resolve 
the conflicts arising among them was arbitration. The oldest known 
federal pact, that of 1291, proclaimed it already. 
Revolution destroyed the shaky edifice of privileges. It abolished sub 
jection. From then on there have been only rulers in Switzerland. 
The former French and Italian-speaking subjects became equal part 
ners of the Alemanic Cantons on which they had until then depended. 
New problems arose, infinitely more complex than those of the old 
regime. The sources of power and of legitimacy were no longer the 
same.- New bases had to be established for the co-existence of denomi 
nations, languages, races and cultures. 
This was the accomplishment of the nineteenth century. It made 



Switzerland what it is today : a nation of conciliation and of respect for 
diversities; a nation that overcomes her difficulties, her internal ten 
sions, her antagonisms by compromise; a nation that knows that wis 
dom is her safeguard and that she has to avoid extreme solutions in all 
things. Indeed, in a state composed of such a diversity of communities 
and individuals equal before the law, there are no viable solutions other 
than those based on mutual consent. Switzerland would cease to exist 
the day a majority of whatever kind would start making the law. 
This spirit of measure, tolerance, mutual respect and conciliation has 
allowed Switzerland to pass without harm through a period in which 
the European nationalities confronted each other with unbelievable 
fanatism. Whereas around her German, French and Italian national 
ities spilled their blood on the battlefields, Switzerland demonstrated 
the harmonious coexistence of her peoples of Germanic, French and 
Italian language and culture. 

It is no exaggeration to say that from 1848 to 1945 Swiss history has in 
this respect run counter to European history. While Germany and 
Italy, having acquired their unity in the name of the principle of nation 
ality, suppressed their ethnic minorities (Poles, Alsacians, Lorrainers 
in. the Second Reich, Slavs in Italy after 1918), although paradoxally 
cultivating irredentism, and the Austrian-Hungarian Empire collapsed 
because of the same principle of nationality, Switzerland presented 
Jherself as a supra-national state within whose framework the national 
ities, without mixing, respected and complemented themselves. From 
the diversity of the communities of which she was composed she deri 
ved a harmony of which she has legitimate reasons to be proud; and 
this allowed her to dedicate all her forces to the maintenance of her 
independence, to the profit of education, the development of her eco 
nomy, and to the organic and progressive solution of social problems. 
Her small size and population preserved her from the concentration 
of tyrannic power which has so often characterized the period of capi 
talist expansion. And governmental power, fractioned, so to say, by 
itsdistributionamongthe25 Cantons and Semi-Cantons, has not given 
rise to the inflated bureaucracy that one meets elsewhere. In short, 
Switzerland is a nation where moderation is the golden rule even today! 
After these introductory remarks, let us examine the consequences in 
Swiss life today of the spirit of measure and conciliation of which we 
have just traced the origins. 



This spirit has marked the only real revolution in Swiss history: the 
one which, after the short civil war of the Sonderbundsoon followed by 
a general reconciliation, has transformed the old confederation of 
states into a federal system. The victorious were wise enough not to 
abuse their success. Although they called themselves radical, they ad 
vocated moderate solutions, conserving in particular the former diet 
in the form of the Council of States, in which each Canton has two 
deputies (two for Berne which then had 450,000 inhabitants, two for 
Uri which had but 1 3,000 inhabitants). When once it was said to Druey, 
one of the radical leaders, that this Council, conservative in its princi 
ples, would work as a brake, he replied that a vehicle without brakes 
was likely to abscond. This answer is characteristic of the Swiss temper 
ament. And it was due to this temperament that in 1 848 Switzerland 
made revolution with moderation and never again fell back, whereas 
her neighbours which made their revolutions without moderation, 
were subject for decades to violent swings of the pendulum between 
revolution and reaction and remained torn by irreconcilable factions. 
The Constitution of 1848 has instituted a bicameral Parliament which 
elects the Government but cannot overthrow it; and the Government 
is not entitled to dissolve the Parliament. A French jurist prophesied 
at the time that this would turn out to be a redhibitory vice; that all 
would collapse in the first crisis. But now this system has lasted 115 
years without any serious conflict having arisen between legislative 
and executive. During these 115 years, Switzerland has found for all 
her problems middle-way solutions, sometimes extremely complicated, 
inelegant, and unsatisfactory for a Cartesian spirit, but preventing any 
one from feeling himself crushed by a majority. For in Switzerland 
everyone systematically endeavours to understand the opinions of his 
partner and thus renounces making his own prevail unilaterally. In the 
fifteenth century, Nicholas de Flue settled by a compromise the 
controversy which had arisen among the Confederates when they had 
to divide the spoils of the Burgundian War. He has found followers. 
In all Helvetic dicussions, in all parliamentary commissions, every 
where opposite theses confront one another, some small Nicholas de 
Flue emerges and suggests a compromise. The vocation of mediator 
is in Switzerland one of the most frequent. Perhaps it is for that reason 
that Switzerland has been able to play the useful role of mediator in 
many an international conflict. 
As for the Federal Council, it is certainly the oldest government in the 
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world. Never overthrown, completed by by-elections every time one 
of its members dies or retires, it is still in power after 115 years. It 
happened but once that a Federal Councillor sollicitating the renewal 
his mandate did not obtain it. Thus, like Janot s knife, the Federal 
Council of today is the same as in 1 848 1 

Switzerland is a beautiful country. The Alps, with their rocky peaks, 
their glaciers, their eternal snows and the raging of their torrents are 
of a greatness which delights and intimidates. The charm of the lakes 
is captivating. On their shores, nature smiles. When autumn inflames 
the beeches and rusts the oaks, leaving intact the dark green of the fir- 
trees and the soft green of the pastures, it is a glorious magic. 
No, the Swiss cannot complain. Nature has overwhelmed them with 
immaterial goods. But with material riches she has been singularly 
stingy; perhaps this is another one of her good deeds. Poverty in fact 
calls forth ingenuity; Demaratus, a Spartan, pointed it out to Xerxes, 
if we believe Herodotus. 

From their poverty the Swiss have drawn their wealth. A precarious 
wealth, maintained only at the price of incessantly renewed efforts, of 
vigilant wisdom, of sacrifice also, which give the country a particular 
aspect of austerity: the Swiss know better how to work than how to 
play. 

An agriculture whose products are won at high costs and under difficult 
conditions ; a soil which barely and unprofitably yields some coal, some 
peat and iron for a minimum subsistence in case of war or blockade. No 
outlet to the sea. Inconvenient communications, by roads which have 
had to be laid through rocks and gorges. Necessity, during centuries, 
to emigrate in order to live it led to mercenary service. Necessity also 
to be always ready to defend oneself to remain independent amid 
neighbours avid for domination. 



It was last summer in Greece when the waiter in a small cafe in Paros 
asked me how much Swiss money was worth and what it looked like. 
I showed him a two-franc piece which I had with me. He looked at it 
attentively. "Are you a collector?" he asked me. "No. Why?" "Be 
cause your coin dates from 1880. It is nearly a hundred years old." 
"Nevertheless," I told him, "it is in circulation. Our coins have been 
exactly the same for 87 years. The first were minted in 1874. They are 
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still in circulation." My questioner seemed skeptical. He kept silent 
for a moment. "If that is true," he continued, "then you have a peculiar 
country. A country different from the others/ 

Indeed a peculiar country in this respect as in many others. The Swiss 
franc was created in 1 848. It succeeded to twenty-five cantonal curren 
cies, batz, thalers, pounds, florins, sols ; to an infinity of coins big and 
small with the arms of the Cantons. Of all European currencies, this 
franc has had the most peaceful history. Doubtless it has suffered from 
the inexorable depreciation which spares no currency, and in 1936 it 
became necessary to devaluate it by 30 per cent following other curren 
cies ; but this is the only accident of its history in more than a century. 
Why? Because in order to subsist, maintain their commerce, remain 
free to buy where and when they want the raw materials which their 
industry transforms, and thus to compensate the unfavourable geo 
graphic situation of their country with its heavy transportation costs, 
the Swiss have had to watch over their currency. They did what was 
necessary to keep it always convertible. They renounced all manipula 
tion. Above all, they have kept their budget balanced. At present the 
indebtedness of the Confederation, the Cantons and the communes is 
less than one-fifth of the annual national income and this indebted 
ness is due exclusively to the extraordinary expenses assumed during 
the last war to maintain an army whose size at times amounted to one- 
seventh of the population. 

Taxes are scarcely less heavy in Switzerland than elsewhere; but they 
are special in that they have all been voted by the population itself which 
must be consulted on fiscal laws. A few years ago, there occured even 
this surprising phenomenon: some demagogues proposed by way of 
popular initiative that the sales tax which is one of the heaviest levies 
be abolished. An overwhelming majority of the citizens rejected the 
proposal. They know that the prosperity of the country, its military 
security and the development of social welfare depend on a balanced 
budget and the stability of the franc. They accept the consequences 
and submit voluntarily to the fiscal obligations which this requires. 
Here we have one aspect of Helvetic wisdom. 



An American journalist who was making an investigation in Switzer 
land recently asked me point-blank: "How are your industrial rela- 
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"_"! think we may call them excellent," I answered. "Conflicts 
are Tery rare, and nearly always a spirit of conciliation allows them to 
be resolved. This very year we have observed the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of the agreement on industrial peace which the employers and 
workers organizations of the metal industry concluded in 1937 and 
have renewed several times since. This agreement has set a pattern. 
The spirit which inspired it has spread to the whole economy. Strike 
and lock-out are words which have practically disappeared from our 
vocabulary. A teacher told me that when, sometime ago, he asked one 
of his pupils to explain the meaning of a strike, he received this answer : 
"That is what happens abroad, when workers are not paid enough 
and refuse to work, to force their employers to increase their wages." 
My interrogator seemed as skeptical as the waiter at the cafe in Paros. 
I told him: "Would you like us to consult the statistical year-book? I 
have got it here, in my library." And we found 8,345 working days 
lost due to the strikes and lock-outs from 1955 to 1960. This makes 
an average of 1,391 days a year for a working population of over two 
million, which represents about six hundred million work days. The 
proportion is ridiculous: 0.00025 per cent, or in other words, one 
day lost out of forty thousand. 

How to explain this phenomenon? By the spirit of moderation, con 
ciliation and arbitration which is, as we have seen, a characteristic of 
the Swiss. And also because the worker knows that the prosperity of 
this country depends on its exportations; that Switzerland exports her 
labour; that to lose work would mean to become poorer. A country 
which is naturally poor and has become rich by her industry is not in 
clined to scatter her sole wealth. But, of course, not only the workers 
are wise: the employers too are ready for conciliation and for con 
cessions. They have the same interest in industrial peace as have the 
workers. In this manner the index of salaries has risen by 40 per 
cent from 1949 to 1960 by way of negotiation and agreements, without 
there ever having been a strike worth noting. What elsewhere has often 
been achieved by violent tests of strength has been achieved in Switzer 
land by voluntary mutual understanding. Not that the Swiss are better 
than others. But history has been for them a school of moderation and 
wisdom. Of the necessity imposed on them by circumstances they have 
made a virtue. 



The other day I went up to the attic with a friend from abroad to look 
for a book. Two rifles were here: my aons s and my own, leaning 
against the closet which holds our uniforms, our field boots, our ruck 
sacks and our ammunition. In case of need we would be soldiers within 
a few hours, and join our unit at the appointed place. As I did in 1939. 
As my father did in 1914, on that August evening when the tocsins 
tolled all over Switzerland. 

Seeing these rifles, uniforms and this ammunition in this quiet attic 
where we came to pick up a book on Plato, my friend was very sur 
prised. In reply to his question! explained our military institutions to 
him. That every Swiss citizen has his weapon in his house seemed to 
him extravagant. "And in case of revolution?" he wondered. I tried to 
explain to him that our history has made us reasonable; that a Swiss 
would never think of using his rifle for anything but for defending his 
country. That this has been so for times immemorial. "Really," he told 
me, "this is a country different from others." 



We could give many more examples. But this is not necessary for our 
purpose. What we have wanted to show is that because of her geo 
graphical situation and her history, Switzerland has followed ways of 
her own which have made her different from other European countries. 
Different, not better. For the Swiss were forced to make a virtue of 
necessity. This spirit of wisdom, of conciliation and of tolerance of 
which we have given some illustrations, has been imposed on her by 
the circumstances. While they forbade her spectacular actions, they 
allowed her to resolve, on a small scale, problems very delicate in every 
respect; problems with which Europe as a whole is confronted today. 
And it does not seem pretentious for a Swiss to think that the experi 
ences made by his country might well be meditated by the Europeans 
at this moment when, departing from the principle of nationality 
which brought them so much harm, they set out on other tracks. 
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Is Swiss Neutrality Still Justified? 

Max Petitpierre 



It is not the first time that circumstances have brought up or, more 
accurately, have forced us to reply to this question. Up to the present 
it has not arisen in time of war that is to say, at a time when neu 
trality takes on its full significance and deploys all its effects nor 
has it ever been purely academic but has always had relation to a 
dilemma which Switzerland was facing. 

So it was in 1920, for example, when our country was able to join 
the League of Nations through an ingenious formula, which safe 
guarded the essential aspects of our neutrality but which was proved 
by experience to be so little satisfactory that it had to be abandoned 
for a return to traditional neutrality. 

Again, in 1945, when the United Nations Organization was consti 
tuted by the San Francisco Charter, Switzerland, alone of all the 
countries which had the possibility of joining, did not put forward 
her candidature because this would have been against her concept 
of her neutral status. The debates of the Assembly, by which the 
Charter had been adopted, showed there was incompatibility be 
tween neutrality and the functions of a member of the Organ Ration, 
and so a solution such as that accepted in 1920 was impossible. 
Faced with deciding between membership in the United Nations 
and neutrality, we chose the latter, while doing everything we could 
to establish the closest, most comprehensive relations possible with 
the new Organization. 

The problem of neutrality manifests itself again today in the context 
of European integration. 



The very large majority of Swiss remain attached to neutrality and 
this attachment has its origins far back in history. It is not forgotten 
that, in 1481 at the Diet of Stans, Nicoks de Flue called on the 
Confederation to remain united and, with that end in view, to avoid 
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entanglement in disputes between foreign powers. It is also remember 
ed that during the Thirty Years War the confederated Cantons made 
neutrality the basis of their foreign policy because their dissimilarities 
could have led to a split and to alliances with one or another of the 
warring parties according to religious tendencies. A need for unity 
within was the first justification for neutrality. And, in step with the 
extension of the Confederation, as the elements composing it became 
more and more diverse, this justification grew more important. 
At first imposed by national interest, neutrality came to tally with 
the general interest that of Europe. For this reason the Confedera 
tion was twice able to obtain its international recognition: by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 and by the League of Nations in 1920. 
Switzerland s neutrality thus became a constituent part of what has 
been called European balance. Owing to our country s geographic 
situation, this neutrality found its place in or rather, outside of 
the series of alliances made by the countries surrounding us. It has 
proved its efficacy since it has been held in respect for nearly 150 
years and has allowed Switzerland to keep out of the wars in which 
its neighbours were involved in the i9th and zoth centuries. 
It is an armed neutrality. We have always believed that, if a foreign 
power threatened it by seeking to enter the Confederation s territory, 
Switzerland must be prepared to repel such attacks. Thus, the need 
for as strong a national defence system as possible. It was Machia- 
velli who said that "The Swiss are so free only because they are so 
well armed." And if, during these last centuries, they have seldom 
had to take up arms to defend their territory, they did fight until the 
1 9th century on many battlefields in Europe and overseas in the 
service of other countries. The army, formed wholly of militia, is 
one with the people, who today are still ready to make any sacrifices 
needed for the country s defence. Switzerland s 1962 military budget 
represents 35.3 per cent of the Confederation s expenditure. If all Wes 
tern Europe had the same proportion of armed forces, there would be 
360 divisions at its disposal. Thus, Switzerland is no military vacuum 
in the centre of Europe. And her neutrality, proof of her will for 
peace, is not unarmed pacifism. 

Moreover, Switzerland has never accepted that her neutrality should 
influence her citizens freedom of thought and speech. Neutrality is 
a state concept, engaging the state only. There is no such thing as 
neutrality in ethics. 
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Finally, if neutrality is in itself fundamentally passive since it implies 
abstention, a refusal to commit oneself, Switzerland has, in recogni 
tion of the privilege of having escaped the horrors of war, done all 
she possibly could to help its victims and with no discrimination 
among nationalities. It was not by chance that Switzerland became 
the birthplace of the Red Cross. And the work of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross is bound up with the neutrality of 
Switzerland. 



Neutrality is a principle of foreign policy, but for both the Confedera 
tion and the individual Swiss it is something much greater than that. 
Neutrality plus federalism have made Switzerland a nation. Neutrality 
and federalism arose from the same need: to ensure union amongst 
the Confederates and then the unity of the country, one of the essential 
components of this unity being respect for dissimilarities. 
Federalism formed a whole out of the many disparate elements of 
which the Confederation was composed. It created indissoluble ties 
between them. Neutrality prevented them from being drawn towards 
outside entities with the same language, culture or religion. It gave 
Switzerland grounds for not being tempted to play an active role in 
international politics. Neutrality is not an end in itself, but has been 
a way for the Confederation to protect itself both from itself and 
from others. If to neutrality and federalism are added the "direct" 
democratic institutions (such as the referendum) which make the 
Swiss people, both nation-wide and within the 25 small cantonal 
slates, the sovereigns of the country, then we have the three compo 
nents which form Switzerland s personality and which give her 
originality in the Concert of Nations. It is owing to these three 
components that Switzerland has been able to put into practice her 
social philosophy, within the framework of which she has found 
lasting solutions to her national problems. Switzerland has perhaps 
evolved, as has been written, on the opposite course to history 1 , 
but she did not try to keep herself apart. Her fidelity to governmental 
systems dating back to the Middle Ages has not resulted in her 
being sufficient unto herself. On the contrary, lacking raw materials 

Ee&mter of December, 1962, contains a remarkable article by Professor Herbert 
Liithy, entitled Has Smt^erland a Future ? 
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and without access to the sea, she has had to go abroad to find the 
means of assuring her people s needs. In science and technology, 
in economic and social matters, Switzerland has not lagged behind 
other European countries. 

While federalism and "direct" democracy rekte to the country s 
home life, neutrality has been the signpost in the peripeteia of inter 
national affairs. It has not allowed our taking sides in controversies 
between other countries, but it has not prevented cooperation in all 
spheres where peaceful collaboration was possible. The reserve 
which we have set ourselves in politics, the fact that we have no 
territorial disputes with our neighbours, nor any pretensions to 
wards other states, and that we are not the object of any vindications, 
have led to the Swiss Federal Capital, Berne, being chosen as the 
seat of the first international institutes of a particular type 2 as well 
as to Swiss often being asked to lead them. A Swiss town, Geneva, 
was selected as the seat of the League of Nations. Even though 
Switzerland was not a member of the United Nations, its European 
headquarters, as well as those of affiliated organizations, were 
established at Geneva, where many international conferences are 
also organized. 

Switzerland occupies a place in international affairs which she 
would never have had but for her neutrality. 



The 1939-1945 war radically altered the political structure of Europe 
and the world. The Soviet Union took advantage of the Allied 
victory to subjugate East European countries freed from the Nazi 
yoke, forming satellite states on which Communist regimes were 
imposed. A divided Europe and the raising of an ideological barrier 
between the Communist countries and the Western democracies 
were the result. Communist leaders make no secret of their ambition 
to extend their system to the entire world. To them "peaceful 
coexistence" among nations signifies not joint efforts to resolve 
together the problems on which depend peace and the future of 

* Universal Postal Union, International Telegraph Union, Central Office for 
International Transport by Railway, International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works. 
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humanity, but ruthless strife by which they expect they will win. 
During the last few years and at an ever faster pace another world 
phenomenon has appeared, in that little by little Europe s colonies 
have become independent. Most of them are not in a position to deal 
satisfactorily with their own problems, and help from outside is 
necessary: this can only be given by the more industrialized coun 
tries. As a general rule the newly independent countries strive to 
remain apart from the conflict of ideologies and have chosen neu 
tralism as their political line. 

The Communist menace, plus consciousness realized somewhat 
belatedly of interdependence, incited the majority of West European 
countries to form a defensive military alliance with the United States 
and with Canada, and six of these countries set about reaching eco 
nomic and political unity through integration with a view to mak 
ing Europe into an entity comparable in size and influence to the 
two world powers, the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
associated with the latter in an Atlantic community. 
Finally, prodigious progress in new fields of science and technology 
(in particular, atomic and spatial) has so altered the scope of research 
and its application, and has given rise to such problems that no 
European country can contend with them alone. Hence the need 
for close cooperation. 

It is in the light of these different types of problems that the question 
of whether Switzerland s neutrality is still justified must be consid 
ered. Our country is now, in effect, in a very different situation from 
that which previously existed. 

Neutrality used to mean that our foreign policy was essentially a 
matter of maintaining good relations with other countries, while 
standing aside from the problems between them, and of developing 
our trade with them. Political passivity was the main characteristic. 
Today we are directly involved in developments which will affect 
our future and which will also have their influence on our traditional 
institutions and the concepts behind them. 

Because our neighbours seek unity through integration, neutrality 
no longer has the object of protecting us against them. 
We are not pkced, as we were amongst the four countries around 
us, between the Communist world and the Western world; we are 
part of the latter. Its civilization is ours. 
Nevertheless, neutrality has kept its primary meaning in the sense 



that it constitutes refusal to revert to war or to participate voluntarily 
in armed conflict, or to take on obligations which could drag us 
into war. We would only take up arms in the event of our independ 
ence being attacked by military action against our territory. 
The justifiability of neutrality could be questioned if it obliged our 
country to stand aloof, to withdraw within herself, if it condemned 
her to passiveness and inaction in a world where, and at a time when, 
there is general effervescence. 
But it is not so. 

The ideological conflict, in which we have taken part simply because 
we are opposed to Communism, in which we see not progress but 
a backward step for countries with a democratic regime such as 
ours, is outside the field covered by neutrality. 
Neutrality does not prevent us, as an industrialized country, from 
doing our part to help those not so advanced to make good their 
deficiencies. It allows us to collaborate with other countries in giving 
assistance on both a global and a European scale. It also perhaps 
gives us experience during recent years has proved it special 
opportunities. We have not had colonial problems to settle. Our 
policy of neutrality inspires confidence in the countries which have 
chosen neutralism non-commitment as the guiding principle of 
their foreign policies. So do our democratic institutions. Our federal 
ism can be used as an example by the new states, mostly in Africa, 
which have been formed on the basis of haphazard colonization, 
with heterogeneous populations insofar as race and religion are 
concerned. Up to the present we have not refused any opportunity 
given us to cooperate, and we belong to nearly all the organizations 
through which assistance is furnished to countries which ask for it. 
Nor does neutrality prevent us from joining with other countries 
in scientific and technical research. We are persuaded that Europe 
must not remain behind in this respect, and from the start we have 
participated in the agreements made between a number of European 
countries in regard to atomic and space research. 
If neutrality constrains us to singularity in politics, it does not 
oblige us to isokte ourselves. 

In the final analysis, the problem of neutrality arises today mainly 
(if not exclusively) in relation to European integration. 
For some above all the younger generation it is perhaps a matter 
of conscience. At a time when Europeans try to reach unity, when 
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past enemies decide to link their destinies and form a community, 
the younger Swiss find it difficult to accept that our country may 
not share fully and without reserve in this inspired task, the building 
of Europe. Others more prosaically wonder if the economic in 
terest of our country does not thrust us inexorably towards the 
Common Market, our neutrality being out-of-date. In these days of 
limitless hori2ons, a little country cannot go on living apart but must 
resign itself to accepting all the consequences of a development 
which it cannot avoid. 

To achieve unity has become essential for Europe. There can be no 
argument about that. It is the only way of putting an end to the fatal 
differences which nearly led to its destruction. Furthermore, the 
krger European countries are still big countries, although no longer 
big powers individually when compared with the United States or 
the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, in uniting all its countries, Europe 
can take its due pkce in world affairs and confront the problems 
facing humanity on the same footing as the world powers. The 
Swiss who without realizing it were the first to find a "European" 
solution to their national problems, can only subscribe to that point 
of view, in spite of the many difficulties created for them in this 
movement towards unity. 
In point of fact, which Europe is involved? 

The building of Europe started in 1947 when, as a result of the 
Marshall Pkn, the various countries engaged together in their eco 
nomic rehabilitation and formed the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC). The creation of the European Coal 
and Steel Community in 1950, and the Treaty of Rome, which in 
1957 established the European Economic Community, opened up 
new vistas which should lead not only to the economic but also to 
the political unity of the Continent through supra-nationality. This 
presupposes the setting-up of common or communal authorities 
which would gradually take the place of national authorities and 
which would reach majority decisions binding for all the countries. 
For the moment the Common Market, while incontestably having 
great political importance, is an economic institution only, but every 
attempt at integration revolved around it, from the time when the 
United Kingdom evidenced its desire to enter it and the other six 
members of the European Free Trade Assocktion also sought to 
join or be assockted with it. 
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The fact that neutrality was irreconcilable with full and complete 
membership in the European Economic Community had to be 
acknowledged immediately. 

In February, 1956, more than a year before the Treaty of Rome was 
signed, Switzerland suggested that the OEEC should study how, 
irrespective of the objectives provided for in the pkns for the 
Common Market, the members of OEEC could make substantial 
progress on the commercial side in the way outlined in those pkns, 
and examine how best to reconcile the European Economic Commu 
nity s intentions with the OEEC s activities. The idea was taken up 
again some months kter with a proposal to form a Free Trade 
Association 3 side-by-side with the Common Market, which would 
belong to it; this would have prevented a split between the European 
countries grouped together in the OEEC. The proposal was accepted 
unanimously but the subsequent negotiations came to nothing for 
reasons which had nothing to do with economics. There followed 
the creation of the European Free Trade Association 4 , an institution 
which is parallel to, but not competitive with, the European Eco 
nomic Community: its main objective was to come to an under 
standing with the ktter with a view to grouping, quite apart from 
any political considerations, all members of the OEEC in one market. 
The matter developed along other lines as a result of Britain s decision 
to seek entry into the Common Market. 

While these facts are only of historic importance, they are worth 
recalling because they show that Switzerknd has taken a construc 
tive part from the beginning in all attempts to bring about European 
economic unity, independently of political union, thus endeavouring 
to reconcile her interests and duties as a European State with her 
concern for her political independence. Even today this comes out 
clearly in the Federal Council s deckration at Brussels on September 
24, 1962, Switzerknd does not consider herself faced by a choice 
and continues on her course which, although difficult to follow, is 
not without issue. 

As far as economics are concerned, the Common Market is a great 
success and perhaps an even greater one psychologically because 



* All member countries of the OEEC would have joined this Association. 

* Austria, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland 
are member countries. 
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of the mutual spirit and good will aroused amongst European 
peoples so that they consider their problems from a new viewpoint, 
over and above nationalism. The Common Market has brought 
about a revolution in thinking and its effects are already evident 
almost everywhere. Its dynamism acts as a stimulant on the United 
States. It represents economic power to which the Communist 
world is not indifferent. But, on the other hand, and it is to be 
regretted, the Third World sees a threat in it. This distrust will 
undoubtedly fade away as soon as the Community finds ways and 
means, which it is already seeking, of spreading its benefits to the 
overseas countries which are trying to make up their economic lag. 
The Continent s political unity is subject to different considerations 
from those which have brought success to the European Economic 
Community. While economic integration has prepared the way to 
political integration, it is not yet possible to determine the manner 
and form of the latter s realization. There are many conflicting ideas 
within the Community and within the member-countries : Not only 
is there the supranational Europe and the Europe of nations, but, 
what is more, the collapse of negotiations for the admission of 
Britain into the Common Market excluding for the moment the 
ktter s enlargement sets aside all possibility of political integration. 
Moreover, the diversity of external political affairs with which each 
European nation has to cope would make it difficult to delegate to a 
supranational authority the decisive powers at present held by 
national governments. Countries such as Britain and France have 
responsibilities on a world-wide basis which they share with the 
United States (for example, the Berlin problem) or other special 
obligations one towards the Commonwealth countries, the other 
to the community formed with what were its African territories. 
Other countries, for instance Portugal, also have overseas engage 
ments. Germany-divided has her own problems : Berlin and reunifica 
tion. Some countries, amongst which are the neutrals, have no par 
ticular responsibilities. 

In addition to all these different tasks and responsibilities, it must be 
remembered that political unity affects the fundamental principles of 
each nation s life and institutions. Political unity must, therefore, be 
less rigid in form than economic unity which mainly affects material 
interests a sphere in which most European countries have reached 
more or less the same degree of development. 
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It is impossible to foresee what developments will follow from 
economic integration towards political unity. But it is worth noting 
that side-by-side with the inflexible point of view of those who still 
want to tie political integration to economic integration, other ten 
dencies are appearing even in the circles most faithful to Common 
Market conceptions and these will perhaps lead to a solution. 
The following quotation is much along the lines of what we our 
selves think : "The Common Market is not a political establishment, 
even though its inspiration was and its consequences are political. 
In achieving within a Limited sphere all that economic collaboration 
can bring, the Common Market has given substance to and made 
more clearly visible the difference between useful economic reform 
and a new political establishment. Two major tendencies in Common 
Market dogmas can be perceived: on the one hand, the widening 
of a Common Market economy beyond the original nucleus towards 
a Europe without fences ; on the other hand, the transforming of 
the original nucleus into a political community, having its own 
institutions. The sometimes deliberate confusion between these two 
different tendencies helps neither of these desirable developments. 
From now on it is probable that the Common Market and European 
politics will not be interlaced, the Common Market being dedicated 
to extension and European politics to intensification." 5 
Following the same argument, it has been said that there could be 
"differences of degree in penetration in advancing towards European 
unification." 6 It has also been admitted that "while it is possible to 
call on a supranational authority for the settlement of such problems 
as coal production, the same cannot be said when vital national 
interests are at stake, as is the case with matters of defence and 
foreign policy, where it is best to use the methods successfully fol 
lowed in the European Economic Community: continuous consulta 
tion between a body of eminent, independent men and a council 
of the responsible ministers"; 6 that is to say, no supra-nationality but 
a joint organization when the nations vital political interests are 
concerned. 

There are then possibilities of closing the gap between the different 
points of view. And at a time when so many difficulties must be 



s Frangois Bondy in Preuves, June 1962, page 70. 
8 Le Monde, July 24, 1962, page 5. 
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faced, why not seek calmly without in any way encroaching on 
that which has already been secured, without jeopardizing the reali 
zation of the Six s aims the means of deepening and widening the 
potentialities opened up by the Common Market, with a view to 
uniting Europe and to confronting Europe s problems abroad? And 
to do this, instead of remaining walled in behind intransigent dog 
matism, why not call on all forms of joint action: integration, 
association, coordination, or just cooperation, in as many fields and 
on as wide a scale as possible. 

If political union meets with obstacles, it is not because of the 
possible risk involved in the association of small neutral countries 
with the European Economic Community, which remains master of 
its destiny, but because there is a profound difference between 
"useful economic reform and a new political set-up," because the 
large European countries cannot reach agreement on a common 
policy regarding the problems in which they are implicated, or on a 
political union under which, as a result of supra-nationality, they 
would no longer direct their foreign policies. It is in any case doubt 
ful that it would be in Europe s interest anyway at this time to 
place all foreign relations of European countries under a suprana 
tional wing. 

It should also be borne in mind that integration does not mean the 
same thing for large and small countries. In an association of states, 
led jointly, and supranational, the big state s sacrifice of sovereignty 
is theoretical rather than real because it is compensated by a large 
country s influence in decisions to be made jointly. It can be sure 
that nothing will be done against its will. On the other hand, in 
handing over sovereignty in such an association, a small state and 
particularly one as composite as Switzerland runs the risk of being 
swallowed up or of becoming a vassal or satellite. A small state has 
reasons for being more sensitive about its sovereignty than a big 
state which is protected by its very size and by the influence which 
naturally follows. 7 During the present period of uncertainty as to 
the way in which the political integration of Europe will develop, 
the neutral countries can hardly be reproached for not wishing to 
sacrifice their political independence to an undertaking which has 

* The same opinion was expressed in the Dutch review Metaabisie, quoted in 
Praxes of June, 1962. 
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succeeded in its first aims but where the final objective seems to be 
out of reach at the moment. 

However, while neutrality may prevent us from going as far as 
other countries along the road to integration, many different ways 
and many different spheres of cooperation are still left to us for 
meeting, in our own way, our responsibilities as Europeans. 
The Federal Council has, moreover, had the opportunity to define 
in a declaration made in Brussels on September 24, 1962, by the 
chairman of the Policy Department before the Council of Ministers 
of the European Economic Community Switzerland s position, 
she being desirous of associating herself with Europe s efforts to 
wards integration, but at the same time cautious as to safeguard her 
political independence. 8 



The vindication of our neutrality on these historic grounds and 

because of our concern for our political independence, plus the fact 

that neutrality does not prevent us from participating with certain 

limitations in the formation of Europe, do not comprise a complete 

answer to the question. 

The further problem arises as to whether our neutrality twice 

recognized as being in the interests of peace and of Europe has 

still its use in the world of today. 

Of itself neutrality is negative since it ordains abstention and sets 

8 This declaration contains in particular the following passages: "During the 
concluding arrangements with the Community, Switzerland will, however, have 
to protect her neutrality, guaranteeing her independence, her federative structure 
and system of direct democracy. Direct democracy, federalism and neutrality 
distinguish Switzerland s political character. They are the products of her internal 
diversity and form the foundation for her political stability, which, in our opi 
nion, have favourable effects upon her relationships with third parties. I would 
like to repeat that Switzerland is deeply interested in the efforts undertaken to 
unify Europe. She considers the elimination of the sources of conflict among the 
members of the Community as a fundamental objective of these efforts. Being a 
country founded upon the principles of democracy and of individual liberty, 
Switzerland is determined to do everything in her power within the framework of 
her neutrality to contribute to the maintenance of peace and liberty in the world." 
"The upheavals which, during the course of this century, have transformed 
Europe and the world and which have marked the beginning of a new evolution, 
have placed Swiss neutrality within a new and larger international context. Just 
as multiple examples have demonstrated during the course of the past several 
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limits to a neutral state s activities in the international sphere. But 
our concept of neutrality has changed. We have striven to make it 
a basis for action. While Switzerland s neutrality may have lost its 
early historic significance from the European point of view, on a 
wider scale it still has its value because it alone allows the under 
taking of certain activities and certain services. 
For as long as there is no efficacious, collective security system to 
assure world peace, neutrality remains useful, even necessary. First, 
it is logical that in times of conflict only a neutral state can intervene 
to help war victims, open its doors to refugees, act as intermediary 
in the exchange of sick or wounded prisoners of war, or represent 
one belligerent s interests in another s country; and maintain at least 
a minimum contact between the warring parties and with a minimum 
of international relations, a minimum of international spirit. 
If in times of peace it has but a very small part to play, the present 
period of neither war nor peace but of open or latent conflict, of 
increasing political and diplomatic strife, has given new importance 
to neutrality: there are many more opportunities for a neutral state 
to undertake often thankless and sometimes dangerous roles in the 
interest of peace. 

Of old, wars ended in peace treaties which created a new order 
often precarious and not enduring, but still order. Today, uncertain 
and equivocal situations are protracted indefinitely, as in Germany, 
Korea, Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, the Near East; independence has 
changed the relationships between the metropoles and their ex- 
colonies and there are tasks which the former can no longer under 
take and which the new states, with their kck of trained people, 

years, neutrality is retaining its sense and reason for existing. It permits my 
country to fill in Europe and on other continents positions which, in some 
cases, can only be entrusted to a country having permanent neutrality. 
Switzerland s neutrality is not limited solely to the application of neutrality s 
legal rulings in the case of war, but constitutes a fundamental maxim of her 
foreign policy in times of peace. This maxim, which is sanctioned by the Federal 
Constitution, gives to Switzerland s political policies their characteristics of 
stability and continuity. It responds from the profound convictions of the Swiss 
people who consider it as the means by which my country can best serve the 
interests of peace. In other respects, my country is not allowing a military vacuum 
to occur in the middle of Europe. To the contrary, she imposes a great effort 
upon herself to maintain an important defence system with the objective of dis 
couraging any aggressor from attempting to violate the Confederation s territory. " 
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cannot accomplish. Agreement on the choice of such an important 
man as the Secretary General of the United Nations was only possible 
through calling on statesmen from neutral countries: Dag Ham- 
marskjold and U Thant. 

When the active intervention of the United Nations Organization 
is involved in a conflict, it may be of advantage to ask a country, 
which is not bound by the Organization s decisions and policy, to 
fulfill some task. 

Or, a state s good offices may be required as a third party in helping 
to solve a conflict or to put an end to a war. This state will be all 
the more likely to accept such a charge if it has not taken a position 
or shared in decisions for or against one or the other of the parties. 
Concrete instances could be cited to illustrate these possible fields 
of action, but this is not the pkce to list all the mandates accepted by 
the neutral countries or the services they have been able to render 
since the end of the war. But Switzerland and Swiss citizens have 
had a role to play in most regions of the world, and in the main 
outside Europe, where conflict and difficulty have arisen. We have 
done as much as we could to put neutrality at the service of peace in 
accepting missions which could be accomplished only because of it. 
As a neutral country, Switzerland has responsibilities towards hu 
manity which were bestowed indirectly by international law and by 
the ninety states parties to the 1949 Geneva Conventions for the 
improvement of the treatment of sick and wounded in armed forces, 
of prisoners of war, and for the protection of civil populations. All 
these conventions call for intervention by an impartial, humanitarian 
body and cite the International Red Cross Committee, which is 
entirely Swiss in composition and which works through all-Swiss 
delegations. Previously such intervention was needed only during a 
war; now it is continuous and can take many different forms al 
though invariably in relation to helping victims of armed conflict, 
civil war, acts of violence or other troubles. The International Red 
Cross Committee s present activities make an impressive list. If 
Switzerland abandoned her neutrality, the Committee would un 
doubtedly become extinct. No other body exists which could repkce 
it. Is there not in this one fact a justification for neutrality? 
Switzerland does not, of course, overestimate the importance of or 
pride herself in the tasks which her neutrality enables her to under 
take on behalf of the international community. We are aware of 
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the fact that this justification for our neutrality is not always ap 
preciated or recognized abroad, and especially by our European 
friends. It can be argued that countries which, while not permanently 
neutral, are not involved in a particular conflict, could often be 
charged with a specific mission deriving from that conflict, or that a 
special international commission could be set up. This is true. But 
here again without wishing to exaggerate the value of the services 
Switzerland can render there is no doubt but that the very diverse 
circumstances stemming both from her history and from her geo 
graphical position have given Switzerland a place of her own. In 
growing into a tradition which the Swiss themselves scrupulously 
respect and because of which they have always warded off, sometimes 
under dangerous conditions, all threats from more powerful neigh 
bours, a certain conception of orthodox and somewhat rigid neu 
trality has become identified with Switzerland, has turned into a 
characteristic, and has defined her international position. We have 
no pretensions that this is a privileged position but, from a political 
point of view it is different from that of most other nations. It is not 
acknowledged by everyone, but it has fortunately often been recog 
nized even by those governments which are today the hardest to 
wards the neutral European countries. For example, in an aide- 
memoire which the United States Government handed to the 
Federal Council on June 10, 195 3, asking that Switzerland participate 
in two neutral Commissions to supervise and ensure the enforcement 
of the armistice at the end of the war in Korea, it is said:" The 
American Government has full understanding of the Swiss Govern 
ment s desire to maintain its policy of neutrality and impartiality" ; 
and further on, "The Government and the people of the United 
States, as well as many other Governments and peoples in the world, 
have for a long time considered Switzerland as the country which 
can be called on to render the impartial services often so essential 
to the settlement of wars or international controversies..." We would 
be happy if neutrality were always appreciated in this manner. 
But we must also understand the reserve of the states which in 
Europe are ready to take on obligations beyond those which we 
are prepared to accept. The fact that respect is generally shown to 
the attitude neutrality obliges us to take is important enough by 
itself, even without taking into account such facts as the Assembly 
of the Council of Europe giving constructive consideration to the 
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problems arising from neutrality in the context of integration. We 
can thus hope that it will not be the cause of our being cast out from 
a European community of which we are a part and in the develop 
ment of which we wish to participate. 

In the final issue, neutrality s justification does not lie in foreign 
opinion, even though this is important to us and we must seek to 
inform it and influence it. Justification lies above all in our own 
conviction that in breaking away from neutrality we would lose our 
national character; that we would be playing false with ourselves 
without real benefit either for Europe or for the civilization to 
which we belong; that, in addition, we would be surrendering any 
possibilities such as those given us in the past and even today of 
playing a modest and limited, but still useful, role on the sidelines of 
big political controversies and military conflicts on which we can 
have no direct influence. But this conviction must go together with 
the will to be available for the tasks and missions which can only be 
accomplished, or can more easily be accomplished, by a neutral state. 
We must accept that Switzerland may be called into service whenever 
her neutrality can serve peace and humanity, and we must not 
flinch from the risks and material sacrifices which may follow. 
Attachment to neutrality does not prevent us from joining in the 
setting up of Europe. In any move toward integration, two opposing 
tendencies come out: one towards unification and a central power as 
strong as possible; the other for respecting differences and for 
maintaining certain regional autonomies. History has formed Europe 
of very dissimilar elements and its unity lies in these two tendencies. 
It is the second which we must continue to uphold not in order to 
keep the first in check, but to bring about a better equilibrium be 
tween them and to ensure that features essential to Europe are not 
distorted into something going far beyond that which is necessary 
for unity. 



Swiss Federalism 

Denis de Rougemont 



Switzerland could not pride herself in having given a well character 
ized "national culture" to Europe and the world; nor even in having 
been the mother of great schools of art, literature or thought, distin 
guishing their times or propagating a style named after their native 
land. There was never a Swiss school of painting, as there was the 
Venetian or the Dutch school; nor Swiss music, as there was Flemish 
or German music; nor a Swiss poetry or drama or novel, as there was 
a lyricism of Languedoc, an Elizabethan theatre, or a Russian novel. 
Not that the Swiss contribution in these fields from the Renaissance 
to the present day has been globally inferior to that of any other 
region of more or less analogous dimensions. (The contrary seems 
possible to me). But this contribution was never typically and spe 
cifically of a well-evident unity, cultural and political at one and the 
same time, as was true of the Venetian Republic, the States General 
of Holland, the England of Elizabeth the First, the France of Louis 
XIV, the Portugal of the Manoels or the Grand Duchy of Weimar. 
The fact is that the Swiss ensemble has never been defined by any 
thing other than a system of alliances, embracing, through the cen 
turies, multiple local unities valleys, cities, principalities and republics 
in which there exist not only diversities of language, religion and 
custom, but of political system as well. It is this system, or more ac 
curately, this secular union of jealously preserved diversities, which 
constitutes the actual contribution of Switzerland, as such, to Europe. 
This is a practice which has, for a long time, remained without a name 
or doctrine, or at least, without a very clearly formulated doctrine. It 
was not really until the i9th century that "federalism" was spoken of. 
However it was considered in two different ways by the German and 
French-speaking areas of Switzerland. For the first group, federation 
means a "community by oath" (Eidgenossenschaft) or "bond" (Bund). 
For the latter, federalism signifies especially (and in departure from 
United States usage) the will to maintain local and cantonal autonomies 
against the encroachment of central authority. 
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There is nothing astonishing in the fact then that such a practice is 
poorly known or understood beyond our borders, and notably so in 
the case of our French neighbours who are centralizers and, as they 
say, so taken with logic. A cultivated Frenchman who will ask him 
self, what is the "true" meaning of the word federalism^ will run back 
to his Littre dictionary where he will find the following: 
FEDERALISM, m.s. Neologism. A system, doctrine of federative 
government. - "Federalism was one of the political forms most com 
monly used by the savages." Chateaubriand, America^ Government* 
During the revolution, the project attributed to the Girondists for 
breaking national unity and for transforming France into a federation 
of small states. "The question of federalism was seriously stirred up 
by the Jacobins, and raised a great uproar against the Girondists," 
Thiers, History of the Revolution, ch.L 

To a Frenchman, then, the matter is clear (a federalist being equal to a 
savage or traitor). To a Swiss, however, it is the dictionary which loses 
face. Let us try to explain what can be explained in this matter, in which 
concrete sense of the public welfare has much more to say than ideology. 



As is true of all living things, organic and interesting, federalism, in the 
Swiss sense of the term, is full of contradictions, contrasts and tensions. 
It can even be said that it consists of contradictions, but differs 
from all other political and philosophical systems, in that it does not 
seek to resolve, neutralke, or erase them by means of logic or force; 
for its first desire is to let them exist together, such as they are. 
But because of the fact that federalism does accept these contradictions, 
contrasts, and tensions, and seeks to compose them within the heart 
of a living organism, let us not think that federalism is a type of univer 
sal eclecticism or indolent opportunism, which tolerates everything 
and opposes nothing. Federalism is in fact opposing two very strong 
tendencies in the modern Western world : conforming centralism, and 
self-contained particularism. 

Federalism refuses both by principle and definition the uniformity 
which is imposed by a centre, whether it be a capital or a party, a clerical 
or political power. It is therefore the absolute contrary of any totali 
tarian regime, of any simple geometric order, and thus of any tyranny. 
("Tyranny is the sovereign disorder," Vinet said). Federalism wants 



diversity, plurality offerees in competition ; and far from fleeing before 
the complexity of reality, it respects it and believes in its virtues, up 
holds its laws, and, in short, likes it. 

On the other hand, and with no less firmness, federalism refuses paro 
chialism the regional and local particularisms which try to live in self- 
sufficiency, enclosed within their own world, hostile to any coopera 
tion or any exchange with the outside world. For if federalism likes 
regional diversities, it also wants their well-being, which is that of the 
whole. That is why federalism wants their union, their mutual aid, and 
even in certain well-defined instances, the pooling of their resources. 
In thus wanting the opposite of uniformity imposed by a centre, but also 
the opposite of isolated particularisms, would not federalism represent 
a sort of a middle term between these two extremes? Not at all! 
Health is not a middle term between plague and cholera. A man who 
drinks some water and washes himself is not in a position half-way 
between a man who is dying of thirst and a man who is drowning. 
In the same manner, federalism is not standing half-way between op 
pressive centralization and narrow parochialism, half-way between 
dictatorship and anarchy. It is certainly something other than these two 
errors, which perhaps are, in fact, but one. It represents the only atti 
tude which is rigorously opposed to that which the other two have in 
common. It would certainly be wrong to think that the will to total 
centralization of a nation, and the will to divide it up into small, jeal 
ously compartmented cells, manifest two incompatible points of 
view. For in reality, those who do not admit any political or cultural 
diversity within a nation manifest the same state of mind as those who 
do not admit any other than their own local manner of life, as defined 
by the local majority, who treat everything else as foreign, therefore 
impure, so that, in consequence, they refuse to cooperate, to link them 
selves by treaties with their neighbours, to open themselves to ex 
changes. This local nationalism, this cantonal chauvinism (we call it 
Kemtonllgeisi) arises from the same mentality as that of totalitarianism 
on the national level. It expresses the same lack of imagination, the 
same lack of vitality, sense of proportion, open-mindedness and love 
of reality. 

But the federalist attitude is not limited to recognizing on the one hand 
die necessity of union, and on the other the legitimacy of the local 
autonomies. Rather, it requires both at once, in spite of their logically 
paradoxical and, in practice, antagonistic character. The federalist atti- 
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tude wants to master diversity, as does every art. It is the art of 
composition, which requires, at one and the same time, the vividness 
of contrasts and their harmonization. Let us take the example of a pic 
torial work there would not be any harmony possible in a picture 
without contrasts of colour, and without complex nuances ; just as 
without a vision of the whole, that of the artist, and outside the unity 
of the picture there would not be any real contrasts between the tones, 
there would only be a simple juxtapostion of tubes of pure colours 
nicely arranged in the box. In order that the special quality of red can 
be shown and can sing its song, this red must, for example, be 
contrasted and composed with greens in the global unity of a work at 
the heart of which a thousand exchanges of infinite complexity take 
place. That is what I consider federalist harmony to be. The totali 
tarian, however, finds it more simple and efficacious to mechanically 
grind all of the colours, which will result in a type of brown, that of 
the brown shirts, for example, of such sinister recollection. And 
therein lies all of the difference between federal harmony, which is 
a free union of diversities, and the centralized, Jacobinist, totalitarian 
unification which is, in fact, forced reduction to uniformity, in every 
sense of the word. 

These images, which are equivalent to evidence, suffice to define feder 
alism as, the art of composing an ensemble which is animated by living diver si ties y 
and each oj which functions according to its own manner. 
Most of the impasses in which the political organization of the world 
loses its way, result from the fact that this evidence is forgotten. I will 
give but one example : the impasse into which the negotiations between 
Switzerland and Europe, the Europe represented here by the Common 
Market, threaten to issue. On the one hand, a global sovereignty is af 
firmed, which would allow the diversity of national functions to play, 
but only as a concession; on the other hand, national sovereignty is 
clung to, in fear of being engulfed by a larger body. Some are tempted 
to forget that the well-being of a body requires the flexible interplay 
of well-specialized organs; others are tempted to forget that highly 
specialized organs could not exist when isolated from the body. 
What then could the federalist solution be? I propose the following 
principle that a united Europe learn to respect the diversity of the 
small nations of which it is composed, unless it wants to betray its mis 
sion in the world ; and at the same time I propose that Switzerland learn 
to respect, within the framework of a Federated Europe, the same rules 
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which each one of her Cantons observes within the framework of the 
Confederation, unless she wants to betray her raison d etre. 
But federalism is not merely a mode of political organization, the sole 
"regime of coexistence" worthy of the name. It is also, and in fact above 
all, a method of arranging diversified values and this, it seems to me, 
is at the same time a rather good definition of culture ! 



In order that there be culture in general in the Western and modern 
sense of the term there must be the richest possible variety of human 
creations, an abundance of works, of languages, of plastic means of 
expression, of methods, doctrines, schools, etc. ; and there must be 
something which can link all of these varied works, and offer them a 
common measure, without which we could not speak of a coherent and 
living culture, of culture as such. There must be at the same time, then, 
the One and the diverse, a very rich diversity standing out against a 
background of essential unity. 

What then is, for us Swiss, the unity of foundation, of origin and of pur 
pose to which we implicitly refer in all of our works, the common 
background from which we detach our individuality, and from which 
this individuality draws its elementary nourishment? It can be none 
other than the whole of Europe. Europe is the only true, cultural, or 
ganic and comprehensive unity to which we can attach ourselves di 
rectly, we who have not had the chance, or the misfortune, to have a 
so-called "national culture," as intermediary between Europe and our 
cities. 

I strike here upon a concept which is as baneful as it is deep-rooted, and 
which to me seems to be absoutely incompatible with federalist reality. 
For the past century we have been told that Swiss people attach them 
selves to one or another of the three great national cultures of our 
neighbours, depending upon the language they speak. For that to be 
true, it would first of all be necessary that the concept of "national cul 
ture" correspond to cultural realities. In fact it corresponds only to 
national pretensions. The idea that there could be in Europe a certain 
number of truly distinctive and autonomous "national cultures/ the 
total of which would constitute European culture, is a pure and simple 
optical illusion. It vanishes like a mist in the light of History. European 
culture is not, has never been, and never will be a sum total of 
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"national cultures." It is the work of all of the Europeans who have 
thought and created during 28 centuries independently of the nations 
which divide Europe today and the majority of which have not even 
existed for one hundred years we cannot but admit that culture was 
achieved before and without them ! 

To illustrate this point, I will limit myself to a single example, that 
of music, an important and typically European element of our culture. 
In its large outlines, then, here is the evolution of Europe s music: it 
was born and developed between the izth and i4th centuries through 
out a certain number of cities of the north and the center of the Italian 
peninsula, in Provence, then in the lie de France. From the Italian 
cities it reached Flemish cities along the great commercial axis of the 
Renaissance connecting Venice with Bruges. A new school blossoms 
in Flanders. It soon influences Burgundy and again descends toward 
Italy which it enriches with its numerous discoveries. Later, the Ger 
mans (like Schutz) begin to study with the Italian masters. Bach care 
fully copies the works of Vivaldi. During the 1 9th century, the centre 
of gravity of European music shifts toward the Germanic regions of 
Hanover, Saxony, Vienna and Bayreuth. It is then that the first com 
posers of Moscow and St. Petersburg learn their profession from Ger 
man masters. At the beginning of the zoth century, several Russians, 
such as Stravinsky, will influence in their turn Western music, impos 
ing their works on Paris . . . The evolution of painting follows more 
or less similar paths. Now these paths, and let us make a note of it, 
cross by the tens, and with glorious indifference, our present-day na 
tional frontiers. They re-link cities, hearths of creation, masters, and 
not nations. That which during the Renaissance is at times called the 
"nation" of a musician or painter, is simply the local school which he 
represents. 

From where then does this optical illusion, of which 1 was speaking, 
come, this belief so rarely doubted during the last century or so, in the 
existence of "national culture?" It is above all the language which 
keeps it alive. When one states that the French-speaking areas of Swit 
zerland are connected with "French culture," one thinks hardly of 
more than the language. But this language is not the property of the 
French nation of today, on the whole of which it was imposed by a 
decree of Francois I, in 1543. In the France of today seven or eight 
different languages are still being spoken : German, Flemish, Breton, 
Basque, Catalan, Provencal, Italian and yesterday Arabic. And 



French is spoken in four other nations. Similarly, the German language 
cannot define a "national culture," it being the mother tongue of pop 
ulations living in seven or eight different nations. 
It is therefore necessary to do violence to the linguistic realities in order 
to lead them so as to coincide approximately with the frontiers of one of 
our modern nations. More than that, a language by itself cannot define 
a culture, for it is but one of the elements of culture, generally speak 
ing, however essential it may be. All of the other elements religion, 
philosophy, ethics, the fine arts, folklore, science, technology and ar 
chitectureare largely or even totally independent of the modern lan 
guages, and, according to all evidence, are not reducible to national 
frameworks. 

"What do you have that you might not have received?" European 
culture can thus say to each one of the 24 nation-states which have for 
a long time carved up and torn asunder the body of our Continent. 



Now it happens that the Swiss are or should be better protected than 
others from the illusion of "national cultures," and were it solely for 
the fact of the diversified linguistic composition of their state. We are 
in a better position than others to know that the cultural life of our 
regions and cities does not depend upon national realities, but, rather, 
is attached directly to the European cultural ensemble; our cultural 
life is "immediate to Europe," just as the free cities of the Middle 
Ages and our three original Cantons were declared "immediate to 
the Empire," Reichsunmttelbar^ and therein lay a guarantee of freedom 
against the princes of that period, or as we would say today, against 
the nation-states. 

The true basic unity having thus been identified, the question which 
arises is how some cities or some regions succeed in differentiating 
themselves, in individualizing themselves against this common back 
ground. 

If I seek to discover why and how the French-speaking Swiss, for ex 
ample, differentiate themselves from the French or in any case, from 
the acknowledged image which tradition has given us for the past one 
hundred years of "French culture," even though we speak more or less 
the same language -I find the following: 



1. Culture In our Cantons is not linked with the state and has never 
been used as a means of power by the state. 

2. Culture in our country exists within small natural or historical com 
partments which have never been unified or standardized by a central 
power, as was the case in the French provinces. 

3. We are old republics even Neuchatel, in spite of its princes 
founded upon a large measure of local autonomy. 

4. Protestantism is predominant in French-speaking Switzerland; it 
has in great part determined our customs, our exacting moral aware 
ness and our scorn of ceremonies; unless its adoption resulted from 
our own particular temperament, but that comes back to the same thing. 

5 . We are not only neighbours of the Germanic world, but we are in 
an osmotic relationship with it, although many among us are not 
conscious of it or do not care to admit it. 

From which results that a French-speaking Swiss and everything 
that I have just stated holds equally true, mutatis mutandis, for the Ger 
man-speaking Swiss in relationship with Germany depends upon 
several independent entities and diverse orders, some of which are 
smaller than Switzerland and others much larger. Through his civic, 
economic and social allegiances, the Swiss is attached to his community, 
to his Canton, to the Confederation; through his religious allegiance 
to the Reform or to the Catholic Church, which are world-wide; 
through his language to the French region; and through his culture, 
to the varied sources of ancient, mediaeval and modern Europe. All 
of which are as many realities and unities which do not have the same 
borders, which coincide only partially, and which allow for a great 
number of original combinations. One could not conform less with 
the mottos of totalitarian states (^One Faith, one Law, me King* under 
Louis XIV, and "One People, one Empire, one Fifbrer" under Hitler), One 
could not be freer to choose, to be oneself, I mean to build one s 
own personality according to one s own designs and not those of 
the state. 

From which results the cultural density of this small corner of the coun 
try in education, letters and acfcs, science and technology. A density 
no doubt superior to that of any other portion of a million and a 
half inhabitants which might be selected at random in one of the large 
neighbouring nations. 

Do not misunderstand me it is not praise for smallness in itself that 
I mean by this, nor for any small material or moral dimensions but 
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to the contrary, for the plurality of dimensions and for the variety of pos 
sible allegiances, some local and regional and others universal, such as 
federalism implies and allows to compose. 

And it is true that morally this regime can lead to gilded mediocrity, 
politically to ostrich-like neutralism, and culturally to preference for 
a reassuring average to strong works. In offering a game of small and 
large dimensions to be diversely composed, it satisfies too easily, it is 
said, those who might take refuge in the small. But most men want 
and, no doubt deserve, security above all. This phenomenon does not 
characterize Switzerland in particular, but perhaps the Swiss average 
finds a more efficacious protection for its cultural and civic life, as for 
its peace, through the federal structure of the country. It is hard to see 
what it might gain in exchange for this peace of which others are a 
little jealous even while they cover it with sarcasm for the prestigious 
regimes, so taken with grandeur and ideologies, and which end peri 
odically in having millions of men killed in the name of reputedly im 
mortal principles, but which the following generations challenge . . . 
Our best authors (to take but this one, most delicate, example, since 
it is involved with language, which does not pose any problems for 
the scientist, the architect or musician) have been our best Europeans 
Rousseau, Constant and Madame de Stael in the past, and Robert de 
Traz, Charles-Albert Cingria and Gonzague de Reynold in our day. 
Europeans in this sense, they have not hesitated to go to the most 
varied sources of European culture Germanic and Anglo-Saxon as 
well as French without stopping at those obstructions or at those 
artificial intermediaries which elsewhere are represented by the so- 
called "national" cultures. 

And is it not in this "immediately European" character that the com 
mon character of the French-speaking Swiss can be most quickly rec 
ognized, however profound their differences of doctrine, of aesthetics 
or of temperament might have been? 

Some will now point to C.F. Ramuz for a bludgeoning argument 
against my thesis. Is it necessary to recall that this great artist was 
formed by the school of Paris, but also by that of Cezanne, by the 
Russian novelists and, finally, by Goethe? He wanted himself to be a 
pure Vaudois, a separatist (for that was the real meaning of his narrow 
federalism). This error perhaps sustained him as an artist, as some 
times happens; it was no less responsible for certain limitations of his 
work. 



But today literature is no longer the privileged criterion of the cultural 
level of a people that it was in the classical and later romantic period 
of Europe. Science has taken its place. What is Switzerland s rank in 
this regard? We can learn from the "Nobel Index," which lists the 
number of Nobel Prizes per million inhabitants of a country, from 
1901 to 1960. Here is an extract from the picture 1 : 

1 Switzerland 2.62 7 The United Kingdom 0.67 

2 Denmark 1.43 8 The United States 0.41 

3 Austria 1.19 9 France 0.40 

4 The Netherlands 1.15 

5 Sweden 1.13 

6 Germany 0.71 19 Russia and the USSR 0.03 

To the question as to what the Swiss can contribute to culture, I reply 
therefore, and without hesitation, that it is chiefly their federalist sense, 
their direct feeling for and their experience of a living federalism. We 
have produced few geniuses of the first order, such as Rousseau or 
C. G. Jung, but there have been many excellent or even great esprits 
who had this sense too rarely found among our neighbours. 
This very typically Swiss contribution to European culture assumes 
special importance in the world of this second half of the 20th century. 
It symbolizes and prefigures Europe s contribution to the Third World, 
feverish from the nationalist viruses which the culture of the last centu 
ry and our totalitarian crisis have propagated. The Swiss contribution 
today blends with the contribution of a rejuvenated Europe, which is 
discovering federalism, its ethics and philosophy, and its practical 
ways and means which are those of peace. 

1 L6o Moulin, La nationality des Prix Nobel de sriewes de 1901 to i$6o &gt; Cahiers 
internationaux de sociologie, Paris, 1961. 
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Switzerland and the New States 

August R. Lindt 



Swiss life is characterized by a vital polarity : On the one hand a wise 
self-limitation and self-sufficiency, on the other a pronounced open- 
mindedness toward the world, an urge to reach out to distant hori 
zons and countries. In addition to the well-known Swiss Heimmh 
yearning for home there is also a Swiss Fernmh yearning for distant 
places. While the former characterizes Switzerland s political life, the 
latter marks its economic and cultural life. 

The urge to meet foreign countries has found varied expressions. It 
has led to the creation of large commercial houses which have their 
sources of supply and their markets not only in Europe, but in Asia, 
Africa and the Americas ; it has led our industries to establish numerous 
affiliates abroad, and our banks to cultivate world-wide connections. 
Again, it has produced the figure of the explorer-adventurer. Ludwig 
Johann Burckhardt of Basel was Sheikh Ibrahim Abdullah in the I9th 
century, one of the greatest explorers of Arabia and of the Sudan. 
Alfred Ilg of Frauenfeid, an early precursor of today s experts in inter 
national technical cooperation, as an adviser and friend of Emperor 
Menelik encouraged the latter s endeavour to lead Ethiopia out of 
medieval to modern conditions. 

The fact that the enterprise of so many emigrating Swiss did not lead 
to the foundation of any colonies may be explained by the absence of 
direct access to the sea. But not only by that. In the course of history 
the Swiss have acquired a great respect for the freedom of other 
peoples, and a distaste for their being kept in subjection. In the realiza 
tion that Swiss neutrality cannot be neutrality of moral conviction, 
Swiss public opinion has frequently taken an interest, even a passion 
ate interest, in other peoples* fights for freedom, beginning with the 
Greek War of Liberation. 

It is not only because of the absence of any colonial past or because of 
the sympathy which we have for the new states that our country en 
joys a considerable amount of good will and prestige among Africans, 
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Asians and Latin Americans. If not in physical size, at least in regard to 
the measure of their power and influence, the majority of the new 
states are "small" Just like the Swiss Confederacy in the early period 
of its existence, they feel threatened from many sides. They tend to see 
an encouraging example in Switzerland. It gives them the hope that 
they, too, will be able to assert their independence. Like us, they 
are disinclined to ally themselves with more powerful nations. They 
admire neutrality as a foreign policy as realized by Switzerland. Most 
of them are satisfied with the relativity of neutralism, which seems to 
correspond to their phase of economic development. For absolute 
neutrality demands economic independence and an independent na 
tional defense, which the new states, being developing countries, do 
not yet possess. 

Economic underdevelopment is not a unique experience of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Not much more than 150 years ago Swit 
zerland, too, like most states of the European Continent, was a rather 
underdeveloped country. Jeremias Gotthelf s Bauernspte^l shows it 
clearly. In Europe, too, industrialization was for many parts of the 
population, especially in the larger countries, a cruel process. But 
most of the non-European countries were torn out of their traditional 
social and economic order in a particularly brutal manner. Forced 
contact with the West often started them on the way to economic 
development against their will. Unable to return to the spinning 
wheel, they can move only in the direction of the machine. In the 
meantime a majority of the population in these countries are earning 
a bare subsistence and suffer from chronic undernourishment. In 
the long run such a condition would be untenable enough because 
of the sharp social conflicts to which it gives rise. It is made infinitely 
less tenable by the rapid growth of population. In the past, very high 
infant mortality and very low life expectancy rates kept the popula 
tion stable. The introduction of hygiene and medicine destroyed this 
balance. The increase of population leads to an uncontrollable 
growth of cities, often surrounded by agglomerations of miserable 
dwellings made of corrugated cardboard and iron. However great 
the problems which arise from the population "explosion," no one 
can seriously consider letting them go unsolved. 
This state of affairs is untenable for still another reason. Modern media 
of communication have given these people the knowledge that in this 
our century they are not inevitably condemned to live and die in ex- 
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treme poverty. A few weeks ago I discussed this question with some 
diplomats from developing countries. They all agreed that in their 
countries no government would be able to maintain itself for any 
length of time if it did not succeed in satisfying its people s hope for 
at least a partial improvement of living standards. 
In the past many individual countries have achieved their economic 
development out of their own resources, with wealthier states making 
a contribution on a purely commercial basis. This was the case also 
with the United States and Japan. Today a more selfless cooperation 
between the fully developed and the developing countries has become 
necessary. Distances have shrunk with the advent of modern transpor 
tation and communication. Events in far distant countries have politi 
cal and economic repercussions in the whole world. A social cancer 
anywhere can no longer be isolated; it gradually spreads to the whole 
international community. Without a doubt the cold war has increased 
the readiness of certain industrialized countries to extend aid to de 
veloping countries a political aspect which has not always had the 
best possible effect on development aid. 

The motives which have prompted industrialized nations to cooperate 
with developing countries are complex, mixing altruism with legiti 
mate self-interest. 

In any event, the justification of development aid and cooperation is 
not the same for a big power and a small neutral state. 
The decision of the Federal Government to increase its participation 
in economic aid has found a strong and favourable echo in Swiss 
public opinion. In a country whose small size makes it impossible for 
one man to ignore the needs of the other, the social conscience can 
be expected to be developed to a particularly high degree. Indeed, this 
Swiss sense of social responsibility has begun to pass beyond the na 
tional confines. Nor does the Swiss citizen s sense of humanitarian 
obligation find its satisfaction in the mere giving of alms. His prag 
matic character wants to translate humanitarian considerations into 
constructive, enduring achievements. The very smallness of his 
country teaches him that his own life is more secure in a world order 
in which stability prevails over continual fermentation. He therefore 
is particularly conditioned to seeing the national community bound 
by common destiny become international. Idealism or enlightened 
self-interest? 

Switzerland s self-chosen neutrality imposes political limitations. But 
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in the field of development aid it opens up unusual possibilities. Our 
neutrality prevents us from being suspected of pursuing political aims, 
and our cooperation therefore is not burdened with the mortgage of 
the cold war. Switzerland is not interested in supporting or introduc 
ing any particular political regime anywhere. She only wants to make 
her contribution to the developing countries choosing their own po 
litical system and realizing it without any pressure from the outside. 
This aim coincides with that of the organs of the United Nations which 
concern themselves with development aid. To make a part of our con 
tribution through these organs therefore not only is politically sensi 
ble, but enables us to participate in world-wide programs which we 
could not possibly manage alone either financially or with regard to 
the staff required. 

The contribution of Switzerland to the solution of the problems of 
the developing countries is, measured by the need, very small. Should 
we, lacking thought and imagination, merely imitate what others are 
doing, it would have to remain quite insignificant indeed. 
The industrial revolution was carried out in Switzerland without ex 
cessive hardships, probably because there were no large concentrations 
of factories. Thanks to our dislike of any centralism, no opposition 
arose between industry and agriculture. Perhaps the individuality of 
Swiss development aid could help increase the appreciation of the 
value of small industries which adapt themselves to village communi 
ties and prevent the rise of a large urban proletariat. In technical co 
operation Switzerland concentrates in fields in which she has particu 
lar achievements and experience to her credit. The large spectacular 
project which frequently satisfies the giver s or recipient s need of 
self-assertion rather than real economic necessity is less attractive in 
the eyes of the Swiss than carefully worked-out small programs which 
add up to a sort of mosaic, from which, to be sure, some strong ac 
cents ought not to be absent. In their own country the Swiss have 
jealously guarded against any lavish extension of government power. 
In the execution of international technical cooperation cantonal and 
local governments and private organizations develop their own, though 
coordinated, initiative, thus demonstrating to the outside world the 
diversity of conditions and approaches prevailing in the Swiss Con 
federation. 

The best program is condemned to failure if the people who carry it 
out are not up to their task. However important technical and profes- 
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sional knowledge, it is only a part of what is required. Not without 
reason the term technical "cooperation" has been chosen to name the 
pertinent division in the Federal Political Department (Foreign Of 
fice, or Department of State). The term "aid" carries with it a note of 
paternalistic condescension, while "cooperation" is among equals who, 
despite all differences, respect one another as such. This human aspect 
presents the biggest problem in the attempt to help another country, 
to apply to it knowledge and experience which have developed in a 
different soil and climate. With no little effort the Swiss have learned in 
their own country to practice tolerance and understanding for their 
diverse temperaments, cultural views and religious denominations. 
They know that cultural achievements are possible even on a poor soil 
and do not depend on material prosperity alone. This makes it easier 
for them to respect whatever is strange, as having its own value and 
pride. Swiss pragmatism, opposed to generalization, makes it possible 
to comprehend that prescriptions which have proved successful with 
us, to be successful elsewhere need to be adapted to other traditions 
and customs. Swiss stubbornness wants to make sure that develop 
ment work does not produce short-lived results only. If a project is to 
endure, it must be anchored in the people involved and must not rest 
on any particular official or minister. Only such solid projects can out 
last changes of government. The expert or adviser moreover must 
have a good dose of modesty. His knowledge and advice can do no 
more than spark an undertaking. The real work has to be done by the 
developing country itself; no outsider can relieve it of that. 
The small state and not the neutral one only in the atomic age is 
without any real influence on the solution of the biggest political 
problems. One exception is the problem of whether the gap separating 
the industrialized from the developing countries can be bridged within 
a useful period of time and without serious upheavals. In this, Switzer 
land is able to make its own individual contribution to a large interna 
tional effort. 



The International Committee of the Red Cross 

Jean S. Pictet 



The nature and life of an institution are inseparable from its historical 
foundations. A brief look at the past is therefore called for. 
In 1859, Henry Dunant, a young Genevese travelling in Italy, arriv 
ed at Solferino at the end of one of the most bloody battles in 
history. He was "filled with horror and pity" at the indescribable suf 
fering of the wounded abondoned in their thousands, many of whom 
died because they had not been nursed in time. He improvised first- 
aid with the help of the population. 

Later, haunted by these events and by the desire to avoid their 
recurring, Dunant wrote "A Memory of Solferino," a small book 
in which he recounted what he had seen. In that work he proposed the 
creation in each country of a relief society which would prepare itself 
in time of peace to support, in the event of war, the Army Medical 
Services which, until that time, had been quite inadequate. He also 
asked that States should conclude an international Convention enabl 
ing these societies to intervene and ensuring better protection for the 
wounded. 

Dunant s prophetic words had profound repercussions in a world 
which, at that time, was becoming more receptive to the sentiments of 
humanity. In 1863, four Genevese joined Dunant in studying these 
proposals. These men immediately formed a "Permanent International 
Committee for Relief to the Wounded of the Armed Forces." This was 
the future International Committee of the Red Cross, founder body of 
the world-wide institution. 

In the same year this small Committee of private individuals, who were 
not lacking in audacity, called world States to Geneva. The Confer 
ence took place and was an unhoped-for success: sixteen countries 
were represented and laid the foundations of the Red Cross. 
The following year, once again at the instigation of the International 
Committee, another Conference met in Geneva, this time with full 
diplomatic powers. It concluded the First Geneva Convention : mem 
bers of the armed forces who were sick and wounded and, therefore, 
defenceless, were to be respected and cared for without distinction of 
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nationality. The hospitals which sheltered the wounded, the doctors 
and nurses who tended them and the medical equipment used for their 
benefit were to enjoy the same immunity, the visible sign of which 
was to be the newly created emblem of the red cross on a white ground. 
For the first time in history, war lost ground to law. 
From then on the universal movement of the Red Cross was to develop 
rapidly. National Societies were founded everywhere and soon had 
meetings with the International Committee and representatives of 
States at regular congresses called International Conferences of the 
Red Cross, the institution s parliament. 

Limited first of all to wounded members of the armed forces, the Red 
Cross soon extended its activities to other victims of hostilities, prison 
ers of war and then to civilians. Moreover, the Societies, which could 
not remain inactive between conflicts, turned towards peacetime work 
such as nursing, health development and assistance in the event of 
natural disasters. They federated in this new field of action, whence the 
origin of the League of Red Cross Societies. Henceforth, the Red 
Cross encompassed all forms, or almost all, of human suffering. 
In 1856, during the Crimea War, 60% of the wounded died; during 
the Korean War, ten years ago, only ^ % of the wounded in the 
American Army lost their lives. This radical change is due in large 
part to the birth of the Red Cross. 



What, today, is the proper mission of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, known by its initials as the ICRC? It is, par excellence, 
the neutral organ of the Red Cross in time of war, civil war or internal 
disturbances. It is a private and independent institution formed solely 
of Swiss nationals, twenty-five at the maximum, eighteen at the mo 
ment, recruited by co-option, that is to say, asked to join by the Com 
mittee itself. The ICRC is therefore as national in composition as it is 
international in mission. This duality is not contradictory. The ICRC 
is only admitted to the territory of belligerents because its members 
are nationals of a small country without political ambition and whose 
neutrality is traditional and absolute. States can thus have complete 
confidence in its impartiality. 

Under the terms of the Statutes of the International Red Cross and of 
the Geneva Conventions, which sanction its role in the event of con 
flict, the ICRC has the following principal tasks : 
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First of all It cooperates in the application of the Geneva Conventions 
and sees that the military and civilian victims of wars and disturbances 
receive protection and assistance. On the humanitarian level it acts as 
intermediary between the belligerents and takes any initiative which 
its role requires. It can also be called upon to intervene as substitute 
for protecting Powers, neutral States dealing with the supervision of 
the Geneva Conventions. 

To carry out these functions, the ICRC sends delegates, who are all 
Swiss nationals, to countries at war, particularly to inspect prisoner- 
of-war camps and to see that captives are humanely treated. 
These delegates check on such matters as accommodation, food, cloth 
ing, health, medical care and working conditions. They also talk with 
out witnesses with prisoners and with their representatives. At the 
end of these inspections, detailed reports are sent to the detaining 
Power and to the prisoner s Power of origin. The delegates make on 
the spot requests for necessary improvements and, if need be, the 
ICRC itself intervenes with the senior authorities, frequently laying 
stress on reciprocity. 

During the Second World War ICRC delegates made nearly 11,000 
visits to camps. 

The Geneva Conventions of 1949 confirmed the ICRCs role in favour 
of prisoners of war. They even extended it to all civilians interned for 
whatever motives and whose camps would henceforth be open to in 
spection. 

The ICRC was also instructed to create and direct the Central Tracing 
Agency for prisoners of war and civilians. This gives anxious families 
news of close relatives who are missing or captured. The ICRC had 
previously organized such Agencies, particularly in 1870, 1914 and 
1939. During the last world war the Agency collected 40 million infor 
mation cards and advised up to 6,000 families per day. The Agency now 
exists on a permanent basis. 

The ICRC is also in charge of the International Tracing Service at 
Arolsen (German Federal Republic) which supplies information on 
those missing from the concentration camps. This service employs a 
stafTof 250. 

Another aspect of the ICRC s work is relief. During the last world 
conflict, the ICRC distributed supplies of foodstuffs, clothing and 
medicaments to the Allied prisoner-of-war camps in Germany to a 
value of 3,000 million Swiss francs. To transport these supplies through 
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the blockade the ICRC had to set up a fleet of fourteen vessels, which 
crossed the oceans under its flag. The distribution of relief in the camps 
was naturally supervised by ICRC delegates. More recently, during the 
Palestine conflict, the ICRC ensured accommodation, feeding and 
medical care for 500,000 Arab refugees for more than a year. During 
the Hungarian uprising in 1956-1957, the ICRC was the only interna 
tional institution admitted into the country. Its delegates distributed 
large amounts of relief supplies to the needy population, as will be 
seen further on when we describe certain outstanding aspects of the 
ICRCs activities over the last few years. 

But the ICRC also has tasks of a more general nature. It is the recog 
nized guardian of the doctrine of the Red Cross and must therefore 
see that the principles of humanity, of non-discrimination, of inde 
pendence and of neutrality, which are the common heritage of our 
universal movement, are respected. It is the ICRC which also recog 
nizes new National Societies after verifying the bases on which they 
are founded. 

Finally, another of its tasks of primary importance is the development 
of international humanitarian law, protecting the individual in time 
of war. As we have seen, as early as 1864, the ICRC obtained from 
States the conclusion of the First Geneva Convention, ameliorating 
the condition of the wounded in armed forces. This treaty was doubled, 
in 1929, by a second Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war. This Convention governed the lives of millions of captives dur 
ing the second World War, and to be convinced of its effectiveness one 
has only to remember that where it was in operation, deaths did not 
exceed the normal rate of 10%, while in the camps for political de 
tainees deprived of all legal protection, the death rate reached 90%. 
However, this Convention was not applied in all the theatres of war, 
since it had not been signed by the USSR and Japan. 
In 1949 these two Conventions were revised and supplemented by two 
new Conventions, the first one extending the humanitarian principles 
to the victims of war at sea, and the second, of capital importance, to 
civilians. In fact, despite the ICRCs efforts, no modern and complete 
Convention protected civilians when the Second World War broke 
out. Thus, in certain countries, they were subject to deportation and 
even measures of extermination. Now this tragic shortcoming has 
finally been made good: civilians have obtained a status and guaran 
tees which they had been hitherto so cruelly lacking. Henceforth 
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they will benefit from treatment similar to that of prisoners of war. 
The 1949 Conventions mark further decisive progress in the develop 
ment of international law. Henceforth they apply in the fullest pos 
sible manner no longer only in the event of regularly declared war, but 
as soon as hostilities have in fact broken out, and whatever may be 
the character of the armed intervention. The supervision of their ap 
plication has been equally reinforced. What is more, the Conventions 
each contain a new provision Article 3 which applies in the event 
of civil war. There is no doubt about it that this Article, revolution 
ary in the law of nations, constitutes a great victory for the Red Cross. 
From now on, internal conflicts will no longer totally escape the law 
of Geneva: at least some essential principles of humanity will have to 
be observed. 

It was not long before the Geneva Conventions were signed and rati 
fied by almost all world States: 91 to date. The ICRC has published a 
detailed commentary on them and it has also been at pains to ensure 
their dissemination throughout the world, because it is not enough to 
possess good Conventions; they must be perfectly understood by 
those who might have to apply them, otherwise they would remain 
a dead letter. 

But the Geneva Conventions, despite the fullness which they assumed 
in 1949, do not cover the entire field of human suffering. The ICRC 
therefore works to enlarge the successes of humanitarian law. In the 
first place, it has endeavoured to obtain some measure of protection 
for persons detained in their own countries following internal dis 
turbances, persons who, in our time, are menaced and deprived of law 
to a greater extent than enemies in time of war. 

The work is particularly delicate because it comes up against the im 
peratives of national sovereignty and State security. But the ICRC, 
with the cooperation of experts, has proclaimed principles applicable 
to these persons and it is on this basis that it has been able to intervene 
over the last few years on behalf of victims of disturbances in numer 
ous countries and regions of the world, as will be seen. 
There is finally one particularly agonizing problem. The develop 
ment of modern weapons, the increasingly total character of war and 
the astounding discoveries of nuclear physics have placed a grave 
menace over the heads of civilian populations. The ICRC has there 
fore endeavoured to obtain recognition, before it is too late, of certain 
rules limiting the means of injuring civilians not taking part in hos- 
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tilities. It has drawn up "Draft Rules" which it submitted to the 
XlXth International Conference of the Red Cross, held in New Delhi 
in 195 7. Will it succeed? That is a question which cannot be answered. 
But henceforth States, which today appear to command the forces of 
the universe, will no longer be able entirely to evade their responsi 
bilities. 



To carry out these tasks and many others, the ICRC naturally set up 
departments which, at the end of the Second World War, occupied 
fourteen buildings, in which nearly 4,000 people were employed, in 
Geneva alone. Today there is a staff of 160, under a Directorate. 
These departments naturally increase each time large-scale conflicts 
break out. 

The financial resources of the ICRC are constituted by contributions 
from Governments, Red Cross Societies and private individuals, part 
icularly from the Swiss people. 

The ICRC has little material power. It possesses no armoured div 
isions and it could not use diplomatic manoeuvres. But its apparent 
weakness is largely compensated for on the level of moral authority. 
For nearly one hundred years States have considered that the existence 
of the ICRC is necessary and they ask it to carry out functions which 
they expect from nobody else. They know that in a world where self- 
interest and opportunism reign, one institution escapes this law, even 
in the heat of war, and that it will always act without ulterior motive, 
obedient only to its ideal, which is our common ideal, that of the 
Red Cross. 

The results obtained are sufficient proof of the truth of this idea, as will 
be seen from a brief review of the ICRC s activities over the last few 
years. 



Following the end of hostilities in 1945, the ICRC not only had to 
carry out many and onerous duties imposed by the aftermath of war, 
but had to aid the victims of international or internal conflicts which 
broke out in various regions of the world. It intervened in Greece, 
Palestine, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, Kashmir, Korea, Guatemala, 
Cyprus, Costa-Rica, and in Kenya during the Mau-Mau revolt. 
In 1 9 5 6, the world situation appeared to be calmer, despite the Algerian 
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conflict in which the ICRC was actively intervening. It was then that 
the Hungarian uprising and the Suez crisis occurred simultaneously. 
The Sue^ crisis was the first situation to which the new Conventions 
of 1949 were fully applicable. The ICRC had to ensure their being 
respected by the belligerents and assume the responsibilities which 
these Conventions impose on it in the event of an international war. 
It carried out a large-scale action on behalf of the prisoners of war and 
the wounded, as well as the civilians, especially at Port Said, where 
large quantities of medicaments and clothing were distributed. Under 
the protection of the ICRC, relief trains were allowed to enter the 
city, still occupied by the Anglo-French expeditionary force, and evacu 
ate the sick and wounded. In Egypt, the delegates of the Committee 
came to the aid of internees and stateless persons, while in Israel they 
visited prisoners of war and ensured the respecting of the Fourth 
Convention protecting civilians in occupied territory. 
During the events in Hungary the ICRC started an extensive action on 
behalf of the stricken population. It organized an air-lift to dispatch 
relief supplies to Budapest, in particular 90 tons of blood plasma, 
dressings, medicaments, clothing and blankets. The generosity of Na 
tional Red Cross Societies enabled the ICRC to send fresh relief sup 
plies, which were transported by lorry, rail or waterways. According 
to an agreement with the Budapest authorities, the ICRC alone was 
permitted to distribute supplies on Hungarian territory. Thus the 
columns of Red Cross lorries were able to cross the frontier, dosed to 
all other convoys. In Budapest itself, the ICRC delegates supervised 
the equitable distribution of supplies, while in Austria other institu 
tions, such as the League of Red Cross Societies, received the refugees. 
The activities of the ICRC in Hungary lasted throughout the greater 
part of 1957. The relief supplies which it distributed reached a total 
value of 85 million Swiss francs. 

Side by side with the actions which it was carrying out in different 
parts of the world, the ICRC had to intervene in two new internal 
conflicts in 1958: in Lebanon and in Cuba. 

In Lebanon the ICRC first of all endeavoured to obtain respect for 
the humanitarian provisions contained in Article 3 of the Conven 
tions. The delegates from Geneva distributed large quantities of me 
dicaments and food supplies, in close cooperation with the Lebanese 
Red Cross. 
In Cuba, the ICRC intervened in response to an appeal by Mr. Fidel 
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Castro to help him in evacuating sick and wounded prisoners of war 
whom he was holding in the Sierra Maestra. Delegates were hurried 
to the spot and, in two operations, organized the evacuation of a total 
of 423 prisoners and handed over urgently needed medical supplies to 
the rebel troops. After the fall of the Batista regime, the ICRC gave 
assistance to persons deprived of freedom as a result of the change of 
regime, but was only able to continue these activities for a few months. 
At the beginning of 1958 the ICRC had various tasks to fulfil in In 
donesia. It was first of all a question of assisting, at the moment of their 
departure, Netherlands nationals obliged to leave the country, then of 
handing over relief supHes, particularly medicaments, to the victims 
of the hostilities which had broken out in Sumatra and Celebes. 
More recently, the good offices of the ICRC have enabled Nether 
lands nationals living in Indonesia to continue to receive pensions and 
allowances paid by the Netherlands. 

At the moment, the ICRC is putting the finishing touches to an im 
portant mission entrusted to it under the terms of Article 16 of the 
Peace Treaty with Japan. This article stipulated that a sum raised from 
Japanese funds would be distributed to former prisoners of war in 
Japanese hands to compensate them for hardships endured during 
their captivity. The signatories to the Treaty asked the ICRC to organ 
ize distribution to the beneficiaries of this sum, which amounted to 
65 million Swiss francs. The ICRC therefore wrote to the countries 
concerned, asking them to draw up complete lists of beneficiaries. By 
1956 these lists had been handed to the Committee and payments were 
effected from 1957 onwards, delays having been experienced in some 
countries as a result of the destruction of archives during the war. 
In 1959, at the request of the Japanese Red Cross, the ICRC agreed 
to participate in the repatriation of Koreans living in Japan. This was a 
relatively new task for the ICRC and consisted in supervising the vari 
ous phases of the repatriation operations until the Koreans embarked, 
thus ensuring that humanitarian standards were observed. The pres 
ence of the delegates of the Committee provided a guarantee that no 
one was forced to return against his will. By the beginning of 1962, 
almost 75,000 Koreans out of the 600,000 living in Japan had thus left 
for the Democratic People s Republic of Korea. 
The reuniting of families constitutes an activity related to repatriations. 
It has been continuing, particularly in Europe, since the end of the 
last war, and has been carried out principally on behalf of persons of 
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German origin or "Volksdeutsche." The ICRC has conducted this 
action in close co-operation with National Red Cross Societies. Most 
of the resettlements, which have enabled members of families dis 
persed by war and its aftermath to be reunited, have been from East 
to West. The total number of persons resettled in this manner since 
the end of the war is approaching 400,000. 

Of particular importance were the activities assumed by the ICRC at 
the outset of the disturbances following the proclamation of inde 
pendence of the Congo (Leopoldvilk). Delegates left immediately and 
set up safety zones around the hospitals, sent ambulance columns to 
various regions, organized the evacuation of civilians and military 
personnel and distributed milk and other foodstuffs to the native pop 
ulation of various provinces and to numerous refugees. 
The ICRC delegates set up a tracing service for missing persons. They 
made numerous visits to political and military detainees in the differ 
ent provinces, particularly in Katanga, and intervened, frequently 
with success, for the release or exchange of prisoners. 
Their activities were further extended during the events in Katanga 
in the later months of 1961 and at the end of 1962, when they endeav 
oured to play their traditional role of neutral intermediary. It was in 
going to the help of civilians cut off by hostilities that Georges Olivet, 
an ICRC delegate, was killed. 

However, the biggest action of the Red Cross in the Congo has been 
the medical action as a result of which the hospitals in the principal 
localities have been able to continue to look after the population. 
Since several of these hospitals found themselves suddenly without 
doctors, the ICRC and the League of Red Cross Societies, at the 
request of the UN, launched an appeal from Geneva to different 
National Societies. In all, about a hundred doctors, male nurses and 
nurses allocated by the ICRC to different regions of the Congo took 
part in this action over the course of one year, which enabled large 
sections of the Congolese population to benefit from medical care 
which they would otherwise not have had. 

The task assumed by the ICRC from the beginning of the Algerian 
conflict was never anything less than delicate. From February 1955 to 
the end of 1961, the Committee sent nine missions to Algeria to visit 
the prisons and detention camps on Algerian territory. In addition to 
the moral and material support which these visits in which a doctor 
delegate frequently took part gave to the prisoners, they also led to 
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considerable improvements in the administration of the camps and 
prisons, thanks to the observations, proposals and reports presented 
to the detaining authorities. Similar visits were made in France itself, 
where a large number of the prisons and internment camps for Al 
gerians, and even for activists, were periodically visited by delegates. 
On numerous occasions, the ICRC took similar steps on behalf of 
French prisoners in the hands of the FLN. Although the result of 
these approaches was frequently disappointing, in about 50 cases the 
ICRC obtained the release of prisoners. 

The ICRC also gave assistance to the civilian population suffering as a 
result of events. Firstly, it organi2ed large-scale relief actions for the 
Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Morocco, until this activity was 
taken over by the League of Red Cross Societies. It then sent food and 
medical supplies to the population resettled in the interior of Algeria. 
Thanks to donations, offered in large part by the Swiss Confedera 
tion, it sent relief supplies to this population valued at 1,300,000 Swiss 
francs. 

During the Bi^erta conflict, the ICRC had to carry out its specific tasks 
on behalf of various victims, wounded, prisoners and internees. First 
of all, it sent an urgently needed consignment of 400 flasks of blood 
plasma and albumin to the hospitals in the regions. Then, a delegate 
arrived on the spot to see that the measures provided for by the Con 
ventions in such a case were applied : evacuation of the wounded and 
burial of the dead, respect for the Red Cross and Red Crescent signs, 
free passage of ambulances and visits to prisoners and internees de 
tained in various places. 

Finally, the latter were exchanged and released, following an agree 
ment concluded under the auspices of the ICRC, acting in its capacity 
as neutral intermediary. 

From 1959 onwards, the fresh outbreak of hostilities in /^^necessi 
tated the intervention of the ICRC, which endeavoured to give its 
protection and aid to prisoners, wounded and refugees. Its action, 
which was also possible, although to a limited extent, in the zone held 
by the Pathet Lao, was considerably extended during 1961. With 
contributions from National Red Cross Societies, from some Govern 
ments and from its own relief fund, the ICRC carried out large-scale 
distributions in the different regions containing displaced persons, and 
its doctor-delegate handed over medical supplies to the hospitals. This 
action continued until the beginning of 1963. 
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The Indo-Portuguese conflict, which arose following the occupation of 
Goa, was yet another occasion for the ICRC to accomplish ist specific 
tasks. A few days after Indian troops had entered the Portuguese en 
clave, a delegate from Geneva was on the spot and visiting the pris 
oners. This visit was renewed some weeks later. The ICRC was also able 
to visit Indian nationals interned in Portugal, Mozambique and Macao. 
Following the naval engagement between Indonesian and Nether 
lands forces off the coast of New Guinea on January 15, 1962, the 
ICRC sent a delegate to visit the prisoners taken by the Dutch. At the 
same time, the delegate was instructed to organize the repatriation of 
these prisoners, in accordance with the arrangements made by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

The ICRC is also carrying out an action on behalf of the Tibetan re 
fugees in Nepal y who are estimated to number 22,000. It intervened fol 
lowing an appeal by the Government in Katmandu which, because of 
its delicate position close to the People s Republic of China, reserves 
this relief work for the ICRC alone, whose neutrality appears to it to 
be a sufficient guarantee. 

The ICRC first of all instituted distribution of foodstuffs and cloth 
ing to the refugees, and has been able to do so even in the remotest 
Nepalese valleys, thanks to two Pilatus Porter light aircraft of Swiss 
manufacture, specially adapted to mountain conditions. But it has in 
particular attempted to make the refugees capable of looking after 
their own needs and, with this in view, it has established an artisan 
training centre in Katmandu, where some hundreds of Tibetans are 
at work. In the same way, with the aid of the Nepalese authorities, it 
is helping some 700 refugees to resettle permanently in the high un 
populated valley of Dhor Patan and, in this project, it benefits from 
the co-operation of a team of Swiss technicians, doctors, engineers, 
agricultural experts and foremen. 

The conflict which broke out between India and China in the autumn 
of 1962 also entailed the intervention of ICRC delegates, particularly 
on behalf of refugees and of civilians detained in Indian territory. 
Relief supplies were assembled immediately and sent to the camps 
visited, in cooperation with the Indian Red Cross. 
The fighting in progress in Yemen has not escaped the Commit 
tee s attention and ICRC representatives were on the spot by the end 
of 1962 as regards the royalist party and by the beginning of 1963 as 
regards the republican party. 



In Europe, the ICRC has agreed to serve as intermediary for the re 
mittance of financial assistance offered by the Bonn authorities to 
victims of pseudo-medical experiments practised in German concentra 
tion camps under the Nazi regime. The persons to whom this offer is 
addressed are surviving victims who now reside in countries with which 
the German Federal Republic does not maintain diplomatic relations 
and in the first phase, Poland and Hungary. To draw up the list of 
beneficiaries and determine the amount of financial assistance to allo 
cate them, the ICRC sent out missions comprised of doctor-delegates 
which examined each case on the spot. The files were then submitted 
to a commission of neutral experts who decided whether the requests 
were well founded. The ICRC was then able to forward the allocations 
to a preliminary group of victims comprising 73 persons in Poland 
and 63 in Hungary. A similar procedure is in progress in Czechoslo 
vakia. 



The above account mentions only the most important of the present 
or recent tasks of the ICRC. There are several others, less wide-rang 
ing, which have been omitted for the sake of brevity, but which all 
correspond to the Red Cross ideal of humanity and solidarity. Some 
times, there are also tasks which go far beyond the traditional scope 
of Red Cross work. This was seen during the Cuban crisis in the 
autumn of 15)62, when an exceptionally serious situation, which could 
have led to an unprecedented disaster in which the Red Cross might 
no longer have been able to carry out its work on behalf of the victims 
with all the desired effectiveness, led the ICRC not to refuse the some 
what unexpected request of the United Nations to ensure the inspec 
tion of vessels bound for Cuba. This request was made to the Commit 
tee with the approval of the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
ICRC made it a condition that the Cuban Government should also 
accept this form of inspection and that this should be allowed to pro 
ceed in conformity with international law. The subsequent lessening 
of tension between the parties finally rendered the ICRCs intervention 
unnecessary. But the Committee had -shown that it was willing to 
contribute to the efforts undertaken for the maintenance of peace. It 
is aware of having thus remained faithful to the ideal of the Red Cross. 
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Defence of the Nation and of Freedom 

Ernst Uhlmarm 



In addition to the promotion of the general welfare the federal Con 
stitution of the Swiss Confederation entrusts the federal Government 
with the functions of "the preservation of independence toward the 
outside" and the "protection of the freedom and the rights of the 
citizens." With this statement of purpose the Confederation is charged 
with the task of guaranteeing the integrity of the Swiss territory. The 
Confederation is to be protected from foreign occupation. Territorial 
inviolability however also means moral and spiritual independence and 
political self-determination. The Swiss people must be able to deter 
mine their policy and acts according to their own will and responsi 
bility. It is this will to self-determination which crowns the Confeder 
ation s spirit of freedom. 

The establishment of the Confederacy in 1 848 confirmed the Swiss 
people s historical conviction that independence and freedom are not 
values given and guaranteed for good. In the course of the centuries 
history has taught our people that every generation must shape its own 
fate and protect its rights, that is, prove itself again and again. The wars 
that have visited Europe since the middle of the past century were 
serious warnings that a people s will to independence and spirit of 
freedom alone are far from sufficient to guarantee the inviolability of 
its state. Through all the wars the Swiss people was confirmed in its 
old realization that being prepared to defend itself by its own effort 
remains a national duty and necessity. From this realization grew 
the purpose of armed neutrality as an expression of the will to assume 
the protection of the freedom and independence of the people and 
country. 

With its commitment to armed neutrality the Confederacy is making 
a sacrifice which is not always fully appreciated either at home or 
abroad. Switzerland does not simply declare herself neutral, on the as 
sumption that she can avoid armed conflicts because at critical mo 
ments third states will surely give her military aid. This reliance on the 
intervention of others is neutralism, which perhaps is politically popu- 
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lar and financially advantageous but which exposes a state to the arbi 
trariness of foreign powers. The Swiss people realizes that its neutral 
ity must be based on an effective national defence if it is to win respect 
abroad. Military preparedness is the firm foundation and backbone of 
Swiss neutrality. 

There are pacifist circles who believe that it is sufficient, even today, 
for a people and a state to convince the world of their will to peace to 
escape unharmed from a great future conflict. In their view reliance on 
humaneness, law and justice is sufficient to leave them in peace. This 
view disregards political and historical realities. Love of peace and re 
conciliation of peoples, to be sure, have become the Swiss people s 
natural moral mission. But a spiritual and ethical mission must not lead 
a people into illusion. We have enough examples of the harm wishful 
thinking has done to the vital interests of some peoples : the conquest 
of Denmark and Norway by Hitler s Wehrmacht at the beginning of 
World War II; the overthrow in Czechoslovakia in 1948; the sub 
jection of Tibet in recent years. Does not the concrete wall which has 
been splitting Germany in two since August 13, 1961, show us that 
the mere longing for peace fails to prevail against the hatred and lust 
for power of dictators? It would be presumption for us Swiss to take 
it for granted that our peace, freedom and independence will be safe 
simply because we are a small and neutral democracy. Can anyone be 
sure that there will never again be war in Europe? No one can be. 
Can anyone with certainty maintain that Switzerland would be spared 
from attack as in the first and second World Wars, if the European 
Continent were once again engulfed in war? No one can. At a time 
when armament potentials determine world politics only the manifesta 
tion of national determination and preparedness can make an impres 
sion on the power-hungry. A people s will to self-preservation is not 
to be measured by words and proclamations but by tangible decisions 
and measures. 

Foreign statesmen occasionally assert that in the age of nuclear and 
long-range weapons national defence is in the long run neither 
financially bearable nor sufficiently effective; the only alternative, they 
believe, is supra-national association. In view of the gigantic cost of 
modern armaments, this conclusion may seem at first glance under 
standable. Modern armaments consume enormous sums. National de 
fence however is not only a matter of financial arithmetic. A genuine 
will to preparedness is rooted primarily in the conviction that freedom 
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and independence are worth something, that they are above all worth 
a sacrifice. True, armaments have become a serious burden for a small 
country. The more modern and the more effective national defence is, 
the heavier the expenditure. The Swiss people have recognized that 
the modern techniques of war must be made available to our army, too, 
if it is to remain a fit instrument in the event of an emergency. 
It is of course out of the question for us to participate in the armaments 
race of the great powers. Nor is this necessary for the defence of Swit 
zerland. Switzerland s territory and topography permit her to re 
nounce weapons and procedures of warfare as are used in large areas. 
In our diversified and mostly difficult terrain a large army cannot de 
ploy itself effectively. We are therefore in a position to build up an army 
in accordance with our particular needs and conditions. This does not 
at all mean that we are able to renounce technical modernization or 
adaptation to up-to-date methods of warfare. Above all it does not 
mean that we can permit ourselves to imagine that in the event of 
attack we would be treated with any special consideration. We want 
to look at the facts squarely: Whoever attacks us will want to make 
sure of victory and will therefore hit us with powerful means. Switzer 
land would not be spared any more than in the past, when the old Con 
federation provided a focus of armed conflicts. In the future a total 
threat would be posed to Swiss freedom, too. To this comprehensive, 
total threat a total defence must be opposed. This includes not only 
the army, but just as much the protection of the civilian population, 
the material-military, as well as the spiritual-psychological and eco 
nomic preparation for any emergency. Such preparation gives us 
confidence in Switzerland s defence possibilities. We are able to 
defend ourselves if only we want to. 

This goal makes tremendous demands on us. But we cannot stand for 
neutrality in theory only; we must accept it with all its consequences. 
These consequences include the realization that for those who take it 
seriously neutrality has become an expensive affair. The conviction that 
a neutral Switzerland continues to have a task to perform and a mission 
to fulfill in the world of tomorrow endows our people with the will and 
the strength to carry the heavy burden of keeping their small state 
armed. 

This will can be proved. For decades the Swiss people have been rais 
ing huge sums for the defence of their independence and freedom. A 
few figures will make this clear. 
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During the past period of active military service 1939^-45 Switzer 
land s defence expenditure amounted to 7.037 billion Swiss francs. 
Since then additional billions have been spent for the expansion and 
development of the army. Improvements were made in equipment as 
well as in training and organization. From the end of the second World 
War until 1961 the Swiss have put up a total of 11.545 billion francs 
for purposes of defence. In 1960, 2.7 per cent of the national income 
was applied to national defence. In 1961 military appropriations 
amounted to 1.096 billion francs, or 34 per cent of the national 
budget. Of this effort on behalf of its military preparedness the Swiss 
may justly be proud. 

But the Swiss people s defence efforts are not confined to financial ex 
penditure alone. In accordance with the institution of compulsory mil 
itary service every male Swiss citizen must make himself available in 
person. In Switzerland the army does not constitute an isolated caste. 
The people themselves are the army and the army is the sum of the 
citizens in uniform. In other countries compulsory military service has 
been subjected to a great deal of criticism since the end of the last war, 
as too heavy a burden and moreover as obsolete. Switzerland on the 
other hand upholds her constitutional provision: every male Swiss 
must do military service. It is through universal military service that 
each Swiss is made responsible for the effective defence of the freedom 
of his people. Every one must assume his share of the total responsi 
bility for the capability of the army to fight in a war and of the totality 
of the national defence. The institution of the militia army makes it 
possible for every soldier to be used according to his ability. 
Numerically speaking the participation of the Swiss in national de 
fence is just as impressive as financially speaking. During the war years 
of 1939-45 the army reached a total of approximately 800,000 men 
and volunteer members of the Women s Auxiliary Service, out of a 
population of 4 % million. Thus 18 per cent of the population served 
in the armed forces. Since the end of the war the figures are naturally 
lower, but every year hundreds of thousands of Swiss perform their 
military service and every year up to 80 per cent of those liable to serve 
enter basic training. This contribution in terms of manpower, too, is 
worth nothing. Few states make such exhaustive military demands on 
their peoples as does Switzerland. 

In the face of such facts the Swiss are occasionally accused of militari 
zation. A completely unjustified accusation I Switzerland has been an 
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arms-bearing nation for centuries. Today as well as for the future her 
people want every citizen to accept military service and to thus prove 
his will to self-preservation. The world knows that the Swiss army, 
even with the most modern equipment, does not threaten any people 
or any nation. Every foreign government knows that Switzerland with 
her army does not endanger peace anywhere anytime. Every military 
commander beyond our borders knows that our army serves the one 
and only task of. deterring attack. It is good for all foreign general stafis 
to know that we are ready to accept battle if Switzerland is attacked. 
The riskier an attack on our country appears to any potential foreign 
intruder, the greater the chance that "Operation Switzerland" will 
never be carried out. 

For this reason it remains necessary to maintain our national defence 
abreast of the times and the task. What the Swiss people have ac 
complished until now for their defence surely is recognized if only 
tacitly beyond its borders. In the light of the progress being made in 
the techniques of war, the demands of a military nature are likely to 
increase rather than decrease in the future for every people determined 
to remain prepared. Appreciation of Swiss neutrality will depend on 
how much material and personal effort we shall devote to the develop 
ment and continual adaptation of our national defence. 
In their final evaluation of the sacrifice the Swiss people are prepared 
to make for their freedom, foreign observers will give much attention 
to their spiritual power of resistence. Only if spiritual and moral 
steadfastness support our physical preparedness will one believe in 
our total preparedness. One will measure us by the degree to which 
we are ready to incur severest damage and losses in rejecting political 
demands which would be dishonourable and unbearable for a free 
people. 

The Swiss people have accomplished a great deal for the preservation 
of their freedom, past and present. But there still remains much to be 
done in the future. If by our spiritual and physical defence we accom 
plish what the times demand we will not be protecting our own free 
dom alone. We will also be making a decisive contribution to the de 
fence of the entire free world. 
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Swiss Economic Policy in the Course of History 

Hans S chaff ner 



The economic aims and policies of the Swiss Confederation have in 
the course of the various phases of its development undergone many 
deep changes. One constant feature, ^js^vej^sj:Jearl^^di^cernible 
throughout its history: fSe "unfavourable natural conditions of life 
caused^ byrthe,poverty of the~soil^ the lack oflmrieral resouree^and 
the kcl^of acSS^o~the sea, wH&lt;^ 



people to seek their economic Lebensraum outside of their political 
boundaries! The bases of subsistence within the boundaries of the 
country being too narrow, a lively foreign trade with other countries 
became absolutely necessary much earlier than for many other nations ; 
its suppression would have had disastrous results for the Swiss 
economy. 

From these facts the proper consequences were drawn in time. In 
contrast to her neighbours, Switzerland never succumbed to the autar- 
chical and protectionist tendencies of the mercantnes^stem : ^In^the 
nineteenth century she was among^ those European states whose 
tariff policy was most "dearly Informed by the ideal of free trade. By 
expanding her overseas markets she successfully avoided the protec 
tionist tendencies foUowedftom time to time by her trade partners. 
To this liberal^ attitude Switzerland has remained true to this day. 
Sfie^conducted heT*^bi6n trade policy in j^xe, Sfeefaf "airi .world- 
minded spirit fitting a country more than one-third of whose social 
product derives from the intercourse with the surrounding world. 
Even after the tariff revision of 1960 she is one of the countries with 
the lowest customs duties. Quantitative import restrictions were de 
creed almost exclusively during the crisis of the 1930*5; they mainly 
served as a defence against restrictive measures applied to Swiss 
export trade by foreign governments. After the second World War 
these quantitative restrictions (with the exception of those in the 
agricultural sector) were quickly reduced and removed. Neither did 
Switzerland apply any foreign exchange controls ; exports of capital 
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are not hampered by the state. Regulations on foreign payments were 
introduced only in as far as they were made necessary fey control 
measures abroad, that is, by the clearing agreements resulting there 
from. 

The extent to which the Swiss economy is.even^w interdependent 
with that of the world can be seen from the structure of its balance 
of payments. In the past five years, \i 9 5 7-1 961) the trade deficit 
averaged a little more than one-and-a-half billion francs a year; it 
was set off by a surplus of nearly 900 million francs from the tourist 
trade and of more than 600 million francs from capital returns. Other 
assets are the considerable revenues from license, insurance, transit 
trade and transportation transactions, while the liabilities include the 
wage remittances of the alien workers in Switzerland. In the past 
five years the balance of current payments showed a surplus of re 
ceipts three times, and a surplus of expenditure twice; thanks to 
current movements of capital the balance of payments presented no 
difficulties, and gold reserves did not have to be drawn upon. The 
structure of the balance clearly shows how deeply Switzerland is 
involved in the international division of labour, and how much she 
depends on international free trade. 



With regard to domestic economic conditions, too, the federal author 
ities were careful to avoid as much as possible any unnecessary inter 
ventions. Industrial undertakings that have to sell specialized pro 
ducts in distant markets, banking institutes that want to win and 
keep the confidence of an international clientele, trading firms with 
a world-wide network of branch offices must not be hampered in 
their activity by petty regulations, orders and prohibitions. A krge 
majority of Swiss believe in the advantages of a modern, social- 
minded competitive market economy.^Ih^&eedomj^jrad^arui^- 
dustry is explicitly guaranteed by the Swiss federal Constitution; 
deviations from it may be introduced exceptionally in the form of 
laws subject to the compulsory referendum, and only on the basis of 
the economic articles of the federal Constitution. Even in the most 
recent period the liberal climate has proved-. very beneficient to the 
Swiss economy: the real national income has approximately doubled 
within the past fifteen years, and at the same time the real hourly 
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wages have risen by about fifty per cent. The rapid economic growth 
is also illustrated by the fact that the number of foreign nationals 
employed in Switzerland has increased from about 150,000 in the 
summer 1952 to almost 650,000 in August 1962. 
The conviction that economic prosperity and expansion are best 
secured by the free play of economic and social forces has not de 
terred the Swiss Confederation from assuming those tasks that face 
every modern state. These include, among other things, the strength 
ening and differentiation of the legal structure within which all 
economic and social processes take place. Thus, the federal Parlia 
ment in 1962 discussed and passed a kw to protect free competition 
and to prevent malpractices on the part of cartels. Swiss social policy 
and labour legislation, social security and care for the weak and under 
privileged need not fear comparison with even the most progressive 
states. Since, however, many of these institutions and measures are 
organized centrally and uniformly elsewhere, but in our contry are 
left to the Cantons and communes, and frequently also to free agree 
ments between employers and workers, and since in general they are 
very diversified and not easily surveyed, Switzerland runs the risk 
of being placed in a much lower category with regard to its social 
policy whenever purely quantitative and mechanical comparisions 
are being made with other countries. 

A good many lessons were learned regarding employment policy from 
the economic crisis of the 1930*5 with which Switzerland at first tried 
to cope by restrictive measures. Since 1947 the prevention of econo 
mic crises and the creation of employment figure among the consti 
tutionally fixed obligations of the Confederation. In the event of 
some future recession there would be no kck of ways and means to 
strongly stimukte economic activity by various injections of pur 
chasing power, an increase of public orders, the mobilization of re 
serves enjoying certain tax privileges, etc. The contrary task that of 
dampening the boom has become increasingly urgent in recent 
months. The continuing dynamic economic development of Europe, 
accompanied by some considerable price rises, has created a distorted 
structure of costs and prices for Switzerland. The investment boom 
which has spread to industry and to the sector of services has broken 
through the bounds set by the domestic supply of savings and labour. 
The rapidly growing imports have increased the trade deficit, only 
about half of which has in the past two years been covered by the 



traditional surpluses in services and capital returns. 1 It must be noted 
that without the capital from foreign sources the investments could 
not have been financed to the present extent. The expansion of pro 
duction capacity which exceeds the capital available at home and even 
more so the domestic supply of labour is accompanied by an undesi 
rable and indeed dangerous rise of prices. 

To cope with such a situation the Federal Government s arsenal of 
economic policy instruments is not sufficient. Fiscal measures run 
against the decentralized structure of the state, and the few monetary 
devices available to the Swiss National Bank (their increase is at present 
under discussion) was until now dependent on the conclusion of 
additional gentlemen s agreements or other voluntary agreements 
with the private banks. 

A more far-reaching concerted action aiming at restoring the Swiss 
economy to its proper proportions calls on eveiy partner in the 
economic process to voluntarily renounce some of the opportunities 
presenting themselves to him at the present moment. Thus, entre 
preneurs are to postpone investments for purposes of expansion, 
refrain from employing additional workers (who can be found only 
abroad) and to keep prices as stable as possible; the workers and 
employees are, for the time being, to renounce any additional shor 
tening of hours (which would increase the tendency to engage ad 
ditional foreign workers) and the banks are to restrict the granting 
of loans and credits. Since no legal instrument is available for such 
restrictions, every one concerned must be persuaded to accept them 
voluntarily in the interest of the continued competitiveness of the 
Swiss economy, and thus in his own personal interest. 
These partly quite unorthodox measures have their essential justi 
fication in the fact that in part at least the current particularly inten 
sive demand for Swiss products is of a temporary nature. It ist to be 
considered certain that with the further development of the Euro 
pean Economic Community our exports to these six countries, which 
are among our most important partners in trade, will meet with 
growing difficulties. If simultaneously with an increasing discrimina 
tion through the Common Market external tariff the boom should 
level out in the countries which provide our markets and our com- 

1 For the past year the deficit of the balance of current payments is estimated 
at 1.5 billion Swiss francs. 
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petitors, an over-dimensioned production apparatus would be a great 
disadvantage, the more so as today investments are being made beyond 
the permanently available domestic means. 

Swiss agricultural policy, on the other hand, somewhat contrasts 
with the efforts of influencing economic developments in a liberal 
spirit and m harmony with a free market. Here the Confederation 
sees itself forced to fall back on numerous regulating, protecting and 
promotional measures, in an effort to cope with the problems to which 
the agricultural sector is exposed as in most industrial states. In 
Switzerland topographical, and in the Alpine regions also climatic 
disadvantages aggravate the difficulties with which numerous far 
mers are struggling. The mountain peasants need particular help and 
care; quite generally, the higher costs of Swiss agriculture must be 
dealt with, farm income must be adjusted as far as possible to the 
income in other industries, and in, addition, periodically recurring 
production surpluses must be disposed of to prevent breakdowns of 
prices. 

Under these circumstances it is understandable that agrarian imports 
could not be left free, but that many products had to be subjected 
to partly temporary and partly permanent restrictions, or burdened 
with certain compensatory duties. Nevertheless Switzerland has re 
mained a fact often forgotten a good and faithful customer of the 
international agrarian markets. She continues to import almost one 
half of her food; only Great Britain imports more food per capita. 
Let it be added that within Switzerland the present need of agricul 
ture for protection and assistance is by no means felt to be a desirable 
or gratifying state of affairs. At the end of 1959 the Government pre 
sented a detailed program for the improvement of farm structure and 
management, which is to be realized step by step in the expectation 
that it will increase the competitiveness of this branch of the country s 
economy and at the same time raise the level of its income. 



The world-wide relations of the Swiss economy and the free-trade 
tendency of Swiss foreign trade policy readily explain the lively in 
terest with which Switzerland has met the efforts that followed the 
second World War for liquidating the trade and payments restric 
tions caused by crises and the war. True, our country did not join 
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the GATT, founded in 1947, until the end of 1958 and then only as 
a provisional member, because certain methods of Swiss agrarian 
protection were not readily compatible with the rules of the "General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade." 

The livelier was Switzerland s participation in regional European 
efforts to free international trade and finance from the irksome shack 
les of bilateral economic agreements. Her cooperation in the Organ 
ization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and the Euro 
pean Payments Union (EPU) originated not only in the desire to 
participate in the rehabilitation of the international division of labour 
and of multilateral clearing, but in the bitter experience that as a 
hard-currency country Switzerland had to suffer more than others 
from trade discrimination in a bilateral system. Nor could she ignore 
the fact that participation as an equal with others in European and 
world trade had become practically impossible without her joining 
the pertinent international and European organizations. The free 
movement of goods and money which until the first World War 
rested on an absolute gold standard and other automatic regulatory 
mechanisms, can, after the convulsions of the past fifty years and the 
loss of confidence caused by them, hardly be ensured in any other 
way than by sufficient institutional safeguards. 
Our country remained true to these convictions when the principal 
aims of the OEEC and the EPU liberalization of trade and con 
vertibility of currencies were attained and European integration 
began to occupy the center of discussion. The endeavour to create, 
in close connection with the EEC, which in addition to economic 
pursues political aims, a purely economic free-trade area broke down 
at the end of 195 8, in spite of strenuous efforts on the part of Great 
Britain, Switzerland and other OEEC members outside the EEC. To 
counter this failure the "Seven" prepared to lower their tariffs and 
trade barriers, but unwilling to abandon their individuality or their 
autonomy in trade policy founded the European Free Trade Asso 
ciation (EFTA). Switzerland as well as the other partners of this 
association on this and on many other occasions emphasized that the 
EFTA was not an aim in itself, but striving to create a free European 
market, open to all the world, and covering the entire OEEC area 
with its 300 million producers and consumers. 
However, the hope of attaining this aim by building a bridge be 
tween the EEC and the EFTA, and thus avoiding mutual tariff dis- 
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crimination, failed to be realized within a useful period of time. This 
failure, too, seems to be due in part to the fears of certain authorita 
tive circles of the EEC that a link with a less thorough form of asso 
ciation might impair the internal consolidation of the EEC. In the 
meantime, however, the EFTA has proved to be thoroughly vital 
and viable, in spite of some pessimistic forecasts. Within 2 y 4 years 
it succeeded in halfing import duties for most of its internal trade, 
although at first a period of 4 % years had been foreseen (and even 
the EEC needed 3 % years to arrive at this level of reduction). Equally 
the EFTA refuted those skeptics who had considered the project of 
a free-trade zone without tariff harmonization vis-a-vis third states 
as hardly possible: practise has conclusively shown that the diversion 
of trade via countries with low tariffs can be avoided with the aid of 
certificates of origin, without any cumbersome formalities. 
But EFTA s prosperity unfortunately was not sufficient to solve the 
all-Eurpean integration problem and to overcome the partition 
from the viewpoint of trade policy of the free part of the Continent. 
Like the other members of the EFTA, Switzerland understood per 
fectly well Great Britain s decision to begin bilateral negotiations 
with the EEC in an effort to open the road toward an understanding 
between the Six and the Seven. To its partners within the European 
Free Trade Association the British Government pledged itself not 
to join the Common Market until a satisfactory arrangement would 
have been found with the EEC for all the members of the EFTA. 
Following the British example, the other EFTA countries began 
working toward bilateral negotiations with the EEC authorities in 
Brussels. It was, however, clear from the beginning that in the case 
of three neutrals Sweden, Austria and Switzerland only a form 
of association with the EEC, and not full membership in it, could 
enter into consideration. 

Switzerland is thinking of a solution that would allow her to make 
a contribution to European unity and solidarity, but at the same time 
to maintain her individuality, her independence and permanent neu 
trality, as well as her characteristic system of political rights in the 
form of a federative structure and of referendum democracy, and by 
that very fact to achieve a maximum effect in Europe and the rest of 
the world. Guided by the confident hope that in wishing to associate 
herself with the European Community without abandoning her particu 
lar political and social way of life Switzerland will find understanding, 
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her representatives on September 24, 1962, submitted her application 
for association to the EEC Ministers Council. Sweden and Austria 
had taken steps in the same direction some months earlier. Switzer 
land declared herself prepared to conduct negotiations on association 
not only on a free exchange of goods, but on other economic acti 
vities listed in the Treaty of Rome. Neutrality y on the other hand, 
cannot possibly be an object of negotiation; also, Switzerland must 
retain those powers without which her neutral attitude could in the 
long run not be preserved (freedom to make trade agreements with 
third countries, independent economic policy in the event of war, 
preservation of an adequate agricultural production potential, pro 
tection against an excessive influx of foreign labour and capital, the 
right to withdraw from agreements in the event of war or particularly 
grave international tension). All-other commitments and ties Switzer 
land does not in any way want to avoid, provided they are reciprocal 
and not absolutely irrevocable and do not jeopardize in any way the 
Swiss political system, that is, direct democracy and the federative 
structure of the state and society. It cannot be denied, of course, that 
a looser form of economic cooperation, and functional rather than 
institutional economic integration continue to be closer to the Swiss 
way of thinking than the pattern of the EEC. 
Switzerland s readiness, within the framework of the common efforts 
of all EFTA states, to participate in negotiations for an enlarged 
European market proceeded from the fact that she is even today 
more intimately linked with Europe than any other country on the 
Continent, be it with regard to her imports, her proportion of foreign 
workers (not equalled by any other European country), her system 
of transportation and communication or the intensity of all her other 
external economic relations. Not without reason has Dr.Lubke, 
President of the German Federal Republic, described Switzerland as 
"Europe s most European community." It would be strange and 
indeed inconceivable if this very country were to be granted partici 
pation in economic integration only on the condition that it abandon 
its individuality, which has never inconvenienced any of its neigh 
bours, but on the contrary has enabled it many times to play a valu 
able role as trustee in the modern society of nations. 
The failure of the negotiations for British membership in the EEC 
has once again halted the attempt to overcome the economic split of 
Western Europe and to create an expanded free European market. 
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The circumstances which led to this failure show that economic 
and political developments do not necessarily coincide. They dis 
prove the view occasionally held up to the neutrals that the creation 
of an integrated European market is justified only when its members 
aspire to political unification as well. The ability of economic union 
to serve as a vehicle for political unification is once again cast in 
doubt. With the realization that development on the economic pkne 
on the one hand and on the political pkne on the other run indepen 
dently, the objection is defeated that exclusively economic coopera 
tion on the part of the neutrals would disturb or deky political uni 
fication. If on the contrary economic integration is seen as having a 
value in itself for the institutional securing of international division 
of labour and freedom of interstate trade, then neutrality cannot be 
considered a disturbing factor. 

The economic aim of creating a comprehensive European market, 
not in the sense of an autarchical, inward-looking community, but 
of a strong economic area looking out upon the world, remains in 
effect. The members of the European Free Trade Association, both 
neutral and non-neutral, are agreed that the Assocktion must be 
preserved and further developed, until finally new efforts, be it on 
a regional or on a universal scale, bring about the realization of the 
ultimate aim. In a world in which technology has reduced all dis 
tances and economic interdependence has become so evident, the 
forces striving for closer economic colkboration in the interest both 
of the industrialized and the developing countries can no longer be 
held in check. 
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Will the Swiss Economy Be Able to Preserve 

Its Dynamism in View 
of the Creation of Large Economic Areas? 



A critical appraisal of the position of Switzerland in relation to her 
changing environment must take into account also the consequences 
which these changes can produce for the Swiss economy, even if they 
do not yet become apparent in the present boom. Are the conditions 
under which the Swiss economy, by stint of industriousness and perse 
verance, was able to develop so favourably, now undergoing a basic 
transformation? Are structural changes to be expected? What kind 
of probation may the different branches of the economy have to under 
go if they wish to keep their development potential? 
The preceding article has traced the constants of Swiss policy. In the 
following contributions the attempt will be made to sketch the eco 
nomic problems of the immediate future and the structural factors 
from which these problems result. 

The principal tendencies currently prevailing in economic policy are, 
first, the promotion of world trade with a view to a better integration 
of the developing nations and to overcoming the disparities be 
tween the individual regions of the world with regard to living stand 
ards and industrialization and, second, the creation of larger eco 
nomic areas and integrated markets. The latter tendency becomes 
evident, for example, in the Latin American free trade area, the Coun 
cil for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) of the Eastern 
European nations, and, above all, in the Western European integra 
tion efforts the European Economic Community (EEC) and the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA). 

The Swiss economy has to come to grips with two basic necessities. 
Cultivation of free world trade, to which Switzerland owes her pros 
perity, is one, for to the policy of neutrality correspond her universal 
economic relations free of controls, and her liberal policy with regard 
to imports. On the other hand, her exceptionally intensive and close 
economic relations with the European neighbouring nations 
counterpart of the spiritual and cultural relations demand that 
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Switzerland participate in an enlarged European market. The larger 
and the more open this market, the easier it will be to solve the Swiss 
dilemma. 

The concrete problems resulting for the Swiss economy from this sit 
uation will be laid down in the following articles by four leaders of 
the most important Swiss export industries, written from their point 
of view. No claim is made to even an approximately comprehensive 
treatment of the problems of economic policy involved in world trade 
and in integration. Nor can the possible consequences on our home 
industry, trade and agriculture be dealt with here. But the supple 
mentary article on "The De Facto Integration of Switzerland in 
Europe" may acquaint the reader with the degree of intensity of 
Switzerland s economic relations with her environment, from which 
any appraisal of the situation must proceed. 



The Machine and Metal Industry 
Rene Buhler 



Although Switzerland does not have raw materials available in worth 
while quantities, neither coal, iron, nor nonferrous ores, she has 
through the years succeeded in building up a machine and appliance 
industry of international importance. Within this small country more 
than 3,700 metal and metal processing works now employ a total of 
approximately 290,000 workers. One out of every eight gainfully 
employed persons and two-fifths of all factory workers are employed 
in this, the most important Swiss industry. Their work places are 
scattered throughout the country although there is a certain concen 
tration in some particular areas. The majority of the firms are of me 
dium or small size. Really large enterprises are rare. Only one concern 
has a payroll of over 10,000 people and only a few firms approach 
this size. 

The Swiss machine and appliance industry is unusual in the diversity 
of its products. The range of items produced in its factories extends 
from large castings to delicate electronic instruments, from turbines, 
generators and motors with the highest capacities to the smallest, most 
delicate equipment. Mass-production techniques used in large foreign 
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industrial enterprises are only possible to a limited extent because of 
the small size of the domestic market, though even in Switzerland ex 
pansion of output and thus rationalization of manufacturing processes 
is being sought. The most important part of our domestic production 
consists in the manufacture of machines and equipment which require 
a great deal of precision and unusual skill and concentration on the 
part of the workers ; of finished products which demand particular 
ingenuity or dexterity. 

The strength of the Swiss machine and appliance industry lies primarily 
in the high quality of performance achieved ; in the outstanding quality 
of materials and construction ; in great specialization and consideration 
of the wishes of the individual customers. Therefore it is no coincidence 
that the demand for Swiss products in different countries expands as 
the extent of industrialization progresses and the needs and require 
ments of the customers increase in complexity. 

Concerning the volume of production in the separate parts of our in 
dustry, one may say that the electric branch, which by the way 
includes the largest single enterprise, occupies first place. However the 
development of this industry is not completed in any respect. Thanks 
especially to the electronics branch, new applications and hence new 
products are being developed constantly. Also the development of 
industrial uses for atomic energy has created new opportunities 
which will have a steadily increasing effect on the industry. 
One of our most important products is textile manufacturing machin 
ery; that is also one of the oldest branches of the machine industry. 
And last but not least we must name the machine tool industry which 
has widened its scope considerably in the last decade and developed 
into one of the most important groups. The variety of the other bran 
ches of our machine industry is so large that I must refrain from de 
scribing each one separately. Most of our products are well known not 
only in our country, but have been famous for a long time in many 
other parts of the world. They are able to compete successfully with 
the best foreign manufactures ; many of them lead in their fields. Since 
Switzerland conscientiously and consistently conducts an extremely 
liberal, open-door foreign trade policy and allows foreign products to 
enter the Swiss market without any significant restrictions or tariffs, 
the goods produced at home must constantly compete with those pro 
duced in foreign countries. In spite of the performance ability of our 
domestic machine and appliance industry, our imports in this area 
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constantly exceed our exports, both in terms of monetary value and of 
weight. Therein lies an incentive and a guarantee that our industry will 
continue to strive to improve itself constantly and to seek always to 
adapt itself to the requirements and opportunities of our time. 
Of the total output of the Swiss machine and appliance industry not 
even one-third is sold in Switzerland. Because of the limited domestic 
market and in order to use our complete productive capacity, we must 
export seventy per cent of our machines, vehicles, instruments and 
appliances. More than ninety per cent of our textile machines and 
nearly eighty per cent of our machine tools are sent to foreign markets. 
Thus the machine industry is one of the most strongly export-oriented 
branches of the Swiss economy. In this respect it is exceeded only by 
the watch and the chemical industries. 

The value of machines and appliances exported last year was more than 
3 billion Swiss francs, in other words, 34 per cent of our total exports, 
or the highest monetary value of any of the Swiss industries. In addi 
tion the exportation of iron and nonferrous metal products brought a 
sum of nearly 450 million Swiss francs, so that the export value (not 
counting watches or precious metal exports) was nearly 3.5 billion 
Swiss francs. In the last four years exportation of machines and appli 
ances has risen from 2 to 3 billion francs, and in 1961 alone the 
sum increased by about thirteen per cent. One glance at the weight of 
the exported goods proves that this rise is not only due to a rise in 
price but is really the result of an enlarged volume of exports. 
Our largest customers are Germany, France and Italy; however, 
Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and Austria are also among our most 
important purchasers, our largest markets generally being in Western 
Europe. The countries associated with the EEC and EFTA have 
bought more than sixty per cent of Switzerland s machine and appliance 
exports during 1962. We have sold 43 per cent of our exports in the 
Common Market alone. Hardly any other country s machine exports 
are so strongly oriented toward West Europe. Nevertheless the other 
continents are also important for our foreign trade. Around ten per 
cent of Swiss machine exports go to Asia yearly, around eight per cent 
each to North America and Latin America, another three to four per 
cent to Africa and lastly around two per cent to Australia. The United 
States was our fourth best customer. 

This great dependence on exports and the broad geographical distri 
bution of these exports show how strongly the Swiss industry is inter- 
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ested in taking advantage of all possible outlets, on the one hand by 
eliminating European discrimination against our products, and on the 
other hand by maintaining our markets outside Europe. We are there 
fore trying to help establish a form of economic integration which will 
allow us to maintain our trade connections with all our different cus 
tomers on as wide a scale as possible. Switzerland takes a positive atti 
tude toward the creation of a large free trade area in Europe. Having 
long been used to open borders and low duties, the achievement of 
complete liberalization should not on the whole prove to be an un 
conquerable obstacle for this country. In many branches of our indus 
try, however, the probability that more serious competition will result 
from integration is great and most likely Switzerland will be forced to 
make adjustments and changes. It is hoped, however, that compensation 
will be found in the larger European market. Particular difficulties may 
arise in the raw material processing industries, in the iron and steel 
mills as well as in the mills for rolled and drawn steels. The mainte 
nance of these production branches is a postulate which arises out of the 
unquestioned necessity to preserve Switzerland s independence and 
neutrality even in an integrated Europe. In view of the relatively limited 
production capacity of the enterprises in question, it should not be too 
difficult to find a satisfactory solution for these special situations. 
As much as the Swiss machine industry works toward and hopes for 
friendly association with the Common Market, we are nevertheless 
firmly convinced that our independence and neutrality must not be 
risked in hope of economic advantages. Certainly, continuous dis 
crimination against our products on the large European market would 
damage our exports, but on the other hand any departure from our 
tradition of the most-favoured-nation clause and the open-door policy 
toward imports would be disadvantageous and unfortunate for our 
European suppliers. To what extent the market for Swiss products 
the more so as specialties or technically superior products are involved 
would be reduced through further tariff discrimination by the 
Market is difficult to predict. (That in spite of the discrimination which 
has arisen in the past few years as a result of the ECC our exports have 
not declined but have to the contrary risen steadily, hardly allows any 
conclusive long-range predictions, the less so as in many sectors the 
Market s share has decreased). At least a part of our trade with our 
longtime working partners of Western Europe could certainly be pre 
served with the help of appropriate measures. Most of all, the speciali- 
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zation and rationalization, wherever possible automation of our indus 
tries, further the cooperation of business enterprises, especially in the 
fields of research, division of labour, buying, market analysis, adver 
tising, distribution and customer service should be given more atten 
tion. Great efforts would be needed to ensure progress and constant 
improvement of our manufactured goods as well as the opening of 
new technical frontiers. The quite numerous subsidiary organizations 
established by Swiss firms in other European countries as well as the 
already extremely active license business could prove to be important 
factors in our efforts to preserve the traditional relationships with other 
European countries. 

On the other hand heightened sales efforts, supported by active na 
tional foreign trade and tariflpolicies, should win us new customers and 
extend old markets in a useful way. The increasing development and 
industrialization of new countries should provide Switzerland and her 
well-reputed industries with additional business possibilities. In one 
way or the other it should be possible to overcome or reduce the effects 
of discrimination. Complete substitutes for the losses on the European 
market could hardly be created so soon. Therefore let us hope that 
ultimately in spite of all the difficulties a way of solving the problems 
caused by integration will be found. The solution should be satisfac- 
torybothforEuropeandforthesincerelyliberal-minded Swiss people s 
desire to remain independent. 



The Chemical Industry 
Robert Kappeli 

The Swiss chemical industry is a very diversified sector of our econo 
my. Interests are not uniform, sensitiveness to changing conditions 
varies. Anyone studying the problems of this industry must therefore 
take care not to apply the same yardstick all over. This limitation also 
applies to the considerations that follow. They are conceived from a 
definite viewpoint, and a corresponding reservation is in order. 
The Swiss chemical industry comprises some 400 independent under 
takings employing about 45,000 persons, the majority of them Swiss. 
The principal weight lies with about twenty large and medium com 
panies. Some of them produce almost exclusively raw chemicals, inter- 



mediary products and finished goods, sold mainly in Switzerland. The 
interests of these undertakings are of a quite individual character. Their 
profit margins are narrow, but on the other hand they are only to a 
limited extent exposed to the effects of rapid technical progress. The 
manufacturers of highly specialized chemicals, such as pharmaceu- 
ticals, synthetic dyes, insecticides or synthetic perfumes on the other 
hand are in an entirely different situation. Specializing in exportation 
they determine to a very high degree the importance and the prestige 
of the Swiss chemical industry in the world. While from a quantitative 
point of view the Swiss chemical industry occupies only a very 
modest place in the world chemical industry, its position in the 
sectors just mentioned is surprisingly strong. 
The problems raised by recent developments in international trade 
relations and policy have varied effects on the Swiss industrial econo 
my, and within it on the particular groups of the chemical industry. 
But even for a single international concern of the chemical industry 
the consequences of the changes brought about by the formation of 
the Common Market or European integration in general are by no 
means unequivocal. A brief survey of the business structure of such a 
concern suffices to make this clear. 

Owing to the lack of adequate statistical data it is unfortunately im 
possible to get an accurate picture of the importance of the Swiss 
chemical export industry which is here discussed. Not all the firms re 
port the volume of their transactions, and production statistics are 
lacking entirely. Nevertheless, it can be gathered from the annual re 
ports of the three former partners of the Basle pooling convention 
that their combined total turnover totalled about 3 billion Swiss francs 
in 1 96 1 . That is a quite considerable share of the international business 
in which these firms are engaged, especially if the turnover of the other 
chemical export firms is added. 

A quite different quantity are the exports of chemicals from Switzer 
land, which in the same year amounted to roughly 1.7 billion Swiss 
francs, that is 19.3 per cent of the Swiss export total. Here the whole 
chemical industry, except the one working only for the home market, 
is included. We see, therefore, that exports properly speaking of the 
industry fall far short of the business transacted among the concerns. 
The discrepancy between the two quantities in an indication of the 
grave problems which the new international developments have 
created for this industry. It is an expression of the characteristic 
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mixture of industrial and administrative elements in the structure of 
the various firms, elements which are scattered all over the world 
but kept together by the headquarters in Switzerland. In the course 
of time the various undertakings of the Swiss chemical export 
industries have thus adopted the dual character of manufacturing 
enterprises and specific industrial holding companies, in which the 
individual components are functionally integrated, at least insofar as 
their marketing functions are concerned, with their central plant in 
Switzerland, whose absence from the system underlying the enter 
prise is all but inconceivable. But: the individual links of these 
concerns react quite differently to changing conditions such as are 
being discussed today. While exports from Switzerland may be 
adversely affected by protective trade measures abroad, affiliates in 
foreign countries derive considerable advantages from the same mea 
sures. Similar effects, though in reverse, can be expected for our chemi 
cal plants situated within the confines of the Common Market. Some 
day they may benefit greatly from the common tariff protection cover 
ing this large area of the European economy and from the free inter 
course within this bloc. 

For this reason we must apply a somewhat differentiated view to under 
stand the consequences of changing international conditions surround 
ing the Swiss chemical export industry. This involves evaluating the 
individual elements of the business of these firms with regard to their 
relative significance for the over-all success of the industry. It will be 
clear to everyone that the maintenance of an efficient international 
manufacturing and sales machinery is a big advantage, because such a 
system makes it possible to build up and to hold foreign market posi 
tions even under the most unfavourable conditions of trade and pay- 
mens. At the same time such a machinery makes possible to a certain 
degree a division of labour within the concern, at least with regard to 
production and delivery, and, as has lately been shown, in the field of 
research. The possibility of maintaining such a world- wide manu 
facturing and sales organization, and its survival during the hard times 
of the World Wars, is an inestimable privilege. Without any doubt, we 
owe it to the political neutrality of our country. 
On the other hand, it should not be overlooked that the maintenance 
of this international machinery demands heavy sacrifices. The total 
capital invested in the affiliates abroad probably exceeds that invest 
ed in the Swiss plants. The operation of the organization continuously 
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places the highest demands on the knowledge and intuition of the 
management and presupposes the availability of a large staff of col 
laborators who, either at headquarters or out in the field, consider it 
their life s work to watch over the interests of the affiliate companies. 
A costly organism, difficult to control and extremely sensitive to every 
kind of influence and every mistake: above all, the maintenance of an 
international organization of this kind is, under present circumstances, 
burdened with heavy risks. Their nature is known. Already, the Swiss 
chemical industry has lost valuable assets behind the Iron Curtain. The 
tendency to nationalization and expropriation is by no means a thing 
of the past. It has acquired tremendous momentum among the newly 
independent peoples of developing countries and has lately spread to 
a large number of states whose domestic affairs are in bad condition. 
Who can vouch for such developments to be impossible within the 
confines of our Western civilization? 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that the functioning of the 
foreign affiliates of the Swiss chemical industry acquires, quite gener 
ally speaking, an economic importance which, from the viewpoint of 
the whole concern, as well as that of the Swiss economy, must be evalu 
ated quite differently from that of the plants at home. 
It is not without intention that these considerations are made to pre 
cede the study of the influence of integration on the Swiss chemical 
industry. They indicate that any decision in this matter must first of 
all have regard to the protection of Swiss export interests. It is this part 
of the enterprise after all which, all factors taken into account, com 
mands decisive importance. 

The natural environment of the Swiss chemical plants is by no means 
ideal, since, with very few exceptions, all raw materials and sources of 
energy must be imported from abroad, usually over long distances. For 
most of the large firms the domestic market is a far from adequate out 
let. Its protection against competitors "would hardly have a notable 
effect for these firms, unless established within the framework of a 
comprehensive system of reprisal and retaliation, that is, of a trade warX* 
The natural boundaries of the home market however have also their 
positive aspect. Since, apart from a few exceptions, there is no domes 
tic raw material production to demand protection, it is possible to pur 
chase the required goods in the world markets at the most favourable 
terms. They can be imported freely. As experience has shown, this is a 
big advantage which with Switzerland s entry into an expanded Com- 
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mon Market would be, if not lost, at least considerably reduced. On 
the other hand, the geographical distribution of chemical exports is 
diversified; it is, in fact, world- wide and for this reason largely pro 
tected against the risk of unilateral obstruction. 
Into this fortunate situation which is not a windfall, but the result of 
an unceasing effort inspired by a liberal, open-minded approach the 
creation of the Common Market and in particular the tariff measures 
connected with it have injected an element of grave apprehension. The 
expected influence of the establishment of a high tariff wall around the 
nations of the Common Market on the structure of Swiss chemical 
exports may well be so great as to pose the question whether or for 
how long the industry could bear the harm that would be done to it if 
Switzerland were to remain outside. 

Buying and selling, collaboration with the affiliates in the countries of 
the Common Market, the close and diversified relations of the big 
chemical companies in the domain of the exchange of information and 
of licensing, have long led to a sort of natural integration of the Swiss 
chemical industry within the framework of the European chemical 
economy, and created a state of equilibrium that was hampered only 
by individual national tariffs which however, under the most-favoured- 
nation clause, were the same for all foreign trade partners. With the 
new external tariff of the Common Market countries it is really for the 
first time apart from the World Wars and the Continental Blockade 
that a high dividing wall is being erected across Europe, with con 
sequences that can perhaps be guessed at in the immediate sphere of 
foreign trade, but for the time being are quite incalculable as far as 
their general bearing on the social and political systems of the various 
states is concerned. 

In the case of the Swiss chemical industry the consequences of the 
erection of this wall an ominous concept! could be described ap 
proximately as follows, as far as foreign trade is involved. For a point 
of departure, trade among the countries of the Common Market will 
eventually be free from any tarifFcharges, while Swiss chemical exports 
will be subject to charges amounting to about 1 5 per cent of the invoice 
value. On the basis of the figures for 1961, Swiss chemical exports to 
the countries of the Common Market would have to bear a total charge 
of 89 million francs, which the Swiss chemical industry in the final 
analysis would have to pay out of its returns, to remain competitive 
within the framework of the EEC. In the unlikely case of the EFTA 
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states , with the exception of our country s, joining the EEC customs 
union, the additional tariff burden on Swiss chemical exports would, 
on the basis of the 1961 export figures, be increased by a further 38 
million to 127 million Swiss francs. 

These would be the immediate consequences of the Rome Treaties for 
the exporting chemical firms if our country were to remain outside. 
And what is true for the chemical trade, is true, mutatis mutandis, for 
the other branches of our export trade. While the tariff difference 
varies from case to case, the margins available for the compensation of 
the arising disadvantages also vary. These are no trifles. Switzerland s 
elimination from European trade, which is gradually taking place be 
fore our very eyes, is indeed a serious matter, and one can easily under 
stand the care weighing upon our statesmen as a result of this unex 
pected and novel development. 

It is not our task here to trace the unremitting attempts undertaken 
toward an understanding with the countries of the Common Market 
regarding a satisfactory distribution of tariffs and a bearable, limited 
harmonization. This area includes matters on which Switzerland simply 
cannot negotiate. Other items look less critical at first glance. But let 
us beware of deception! One such item will be briefly discussed below, 
and from the viewpoint of a chemical industrialist exclusively; he is 
well aware of the fact that only one aspect of the pertinent questions is 
thus taken under scrutiny : the harmonization of conditions in the capi 
tal market and in taxation, mainly with regard to corporation taxes. 
We shall assume that binding agreements are being entered in this re 
spect by the states of an enlarged Common Market, and that these 
agreements are actually and fully complied with by all. How unrealistic 
this latter assumption in reality is can be seen from history and the 
experience of a generation. But it is conceivable that the Swiss partner 
will honour such agreements, as he is wont to do. What would be the 
consequences? 

Only one of the consequences will be followed up here, because it well 
illustrates the situation which may arise from precipitate action for the 
economy of our country as a whole and for the chemical industry in 
particular. The chemical industry is characterized by a krge investment 
of capital. The adjustment of the cost of raising capital to the higher 
level of our neighbours would therefore deprive it of an essential ma 
terial advantage. This fact must be considered in connection with the 
policy of corporation taxation, which in such a case would have to be 
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automatically and simultaneously harmonized. Not only are corpora 
tion taxes in the Common Market countries considerably higher, but in 
some of these countries corporation self-financing the classical means 
of financing industrial development in Switzerland is for dogmatic 
reasons punished by a higher taxation of retained profits. That does not 
mean that Switzerland is a tax-payer s paradise, by any means. A bal 
ance is struck through the taxation of securities and their returns, that 
is, in the private sector, while the hens laying the golden eggs enjoy a 
certain privilege. Combined with a low rate of interest this is an inesti 
mable advantage from the purely industrial point of view. For a clearer 
picture the reader is invited to compare the balance sheets of our large 
foreign competitors with those of the leading Swiss firms. 
It is difficult to say what other forces opposed to our liberal economic 
order would be released with the inclusion of our country in a large 
unified economic area. There s much room left to imagination ! Let it 
merely be pointed out that in certain member countries of the Common 
Market concentration is going ahead apace in the chemical industry. 
That is not a pleasant sign. For the large concerns usually exert a power 
ful influence on the remaining independent companies, and where in 
fluence does not suffice, it is aided by pressure, which a small under 
taking is not able to withstand when it is denied the possibility of mak 
ing agreements. We all know the consequences of an exaggerated anti 
trust policy. The increasing tendency to concentration or amalgama 
tion to which it has given rise in the countries of the Common Market 
must be viewed quite differently from that in the United States, so 
adverse to economic planning. In any case the formation of a number 
of "monolithic" undertakings in the key industries represents a state 
of things quite opposed to the ideal underlying our political and eco 
nomic constitution. 

Such deliberations inevitably lead into the sphere of politics in the 
wider sense, which indeed can claim priority with regard to the pro 
blems posed by the Common Market. The economic integration of the 
member states after all is nothing else but an attempt to pave the way 
for the coveted political alliance, to make it inescapable, so to say, 
through the creation of irrevocable economic facts. This is not the 
place to judge this tendency. But it is surely clear to everyone that in 
the case of Switzerland, too, political determination controls all ques 
tions regarding the future of the country, including the maintenance 
of the economy. 
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The Watch Industry 

Gerard Bauer 

In the course of the autumn of 1962 the whole gamut of problems 
directly or indirectly concerned with the idea of European economic 
integration was submitted to the test of our country s public opinion. 
The Swiss Federal Council s declaration presented by Mr. F.T. 
Wahlen in Brussels on September 24 clearly stated the government s 
position at the prospect of an eventual association of Switzerland 
with the European Common Market. A number of newspapers then 
published interviews with representatives of different branches of 
commerce, finance and industry reflecting the opinions of their spe 
cialized sectors of the economy in the face of the possibility of such 
cooperation. 

The opinion of the watchmaking industry is already known. like the 
Federal Government, the watchmaking industry insists on the fact 
that possible political implications of any association must be studied 
before it can be determined whether or not negotiations on a purely 
economic level are possible. Once this bridge has been crossed, it is 
evident that the problems become, of themselves, less complex for the 
industry. Traditionally turned toward foreign markets, practically 
without any protectionist policy to defend or discard, the Swiss watch 
making industry will certainly be able to negotiate constructively with 
counterparts in the Common Market countries. At the same time the 
real problems faced by the watchmaking industry exist whatever the 
outcome of the negotiations in Brussels may be. Whether or not an 
association with the Common Market becomes effective, a certain 
number of questions remain open, questions that are familiar to all 
leaders of the industry. The purpose of the present article is to present 
these questions in a brief resume of each. 

Investment Concentration 

There is today in Swiss industrial and financial circles a great deal of 
talk of concentrated investments with the word investments taken 
in its widest meaning. Business concentrations, combined efforts, 
linked interests, etc. are the terms used. Where does the watchmaking 
industry fit into this picture? Naturally, it has not escaped these trends, 
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and vertical or horizontal concentrations, regrouping of factories, col 
lective investments by different groups or a number of individual com 
panies are the order of the day. What, in fact, does all this mean? 
First, that today minds are open and flexible enough to accept the 
discussion of essential problems. Second, that certain steps have al 
ready been taken. It is no secret that the -watchmaking industry was a 
pioneer in the field of industrial cooperation. 1926 saw the founding 
of Ebauches S.A., to be followed five years later by the creation of 
Asuag where the Federal Government and the banks helped the in 
dustry achieve a powerful concentration of production capacity for 
movement-blanks (ebauches) and regulative parts of watches. Both 
are striking examples of what can be done by financial concentration. 
As far as finished products go, a certain amount of concentration has 
also taken place: some companies have been bought out by others, 
certain leading firms have financial or other interests in secondary 
enterprises, etc. 

Does this mean that such concentration is necessarily a major goal of 
the watchmaking industry? Personally we do not think so. The very 
character of the industry, geographically scattered along a large curve 
following the western and northern borders of the country, makes it a 
vital link in the economy of numerous towns and areas. These scattered 
factories and workshops pky much too large a role in the economic and 
fiscal structures of these communities to make possible the dense con 
centration of the whole industry on the Swiss plateau that some obser 
vers have imagined. 

The future of the industry lies elsewhere. Normally, given its particular 
type of production, it should be possible for the watchmaking industry 
to preserve its traditional structure of widely decentralized production 
unite. This solution, already studied within the industry, corresponds 
to the plans contained in government projects for town and country 
planning. On the other hand, it seems very probable that greater con 
centration could be of benefit on levels other than production. Certain 
administrative tasks, particularly such as accounting or recording 
jobs that can be done by electronic machines, could very well be con 
centrated on a regional or even industry-wide level. 
There is another field in which the watchmaking industry could go on 
to an even greater degree of concentration than heretofore: scientific 
and technical research. Here again the industry has led the way with 
the creation of the Swiss Watchmaking Research Laboratories, the 
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Electronic Watchmaking Center and other institutions for technical 
and scientific research. But there is still more that could be done. An 
example could be found in the question of technical watch control 
which provides a perfect illustration of a combination of centralized 
direction and decentralized execution. Another example could be pro 
vided by the field of production methods study. And we think it far 
from impossible that the watchmaking industry could go even further 
in the directions outlined above. 

We feel that the industry, with its qualities of flexibility and adaptabili 
ty, is eminently capable of coming up with solutions to the problems of 
rational concentration. It is even probable that the thought and study 
already devoted to these problems put it well out in front of other sec 
tors of industry in planning for the future. 



What About Diversification? 

The Swiss watchmaking industry is among those which have remained 
most faithful to the principle of their traditional specialization. Its 
motto might be: you only do well what you do thoroughly. Such an 
attitude has certainly had tremendous advantages for the industry. 
With a largely homogeneous production of a limited number of speci 
fic articles, it has been able to concentrate on constantly raising quality 
while keeping watch prices within reason. (Note that the average price 
of watches exported has gone up in proportions considerably smaller 
than the Swiss cost of living or wholesale price indexes). Here too, 
however, the question is worth posing whether or not this traditional 
policy should be continued or whether the industry could adopt a 
somewhat more flexible attitude without denying its spiritual heritage. 
It is interesting to note that the federal legislature, in voting the kw 
which was confirmed by public referendum on December 5, 1961, has 
taken into account the possibility of diversification while remaining, 
for the time being, strictly within the framework of the watchmaking 
industry and even within certain branches of that indtistry. Such limi 
tation was certainly necessary in order to respect the traditional struc 
ture of the industry. Still, one wonders whether it would not be 
possible for a certain number of companies to respect traditional 
structure while tending toward diversification. The new ramifications 
could include a number of items which, whik not strictly part of the 
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watchmaking industry, demand the same type of work, production 
systems and investments. A number of studies made within the last 
few months have shown that such items could be found in the fields of 
miniaturization and of semiconductors not to mention space research 
programmes. The development of these fields could induce the 
watchmaking industry to show an increasing interest in the problems 
of diversification. 

Rationalising Production 

It is evident that the specialization of the Swiss watchmaking industry 
has had as a happy result a particular interest in questions of rationali 
zation and standardization. Steadily increasing standardization, par 
ticularly of dimensions, has made it possible to carry the interchange- 
ability of pieces to an astounding point. Certain observers have even 
wondered whether this interchangeability of parts has not benefited 
competing foreign watchmakers to some degree. Whatever the incon 
veniences of such standardization may be, it seems certain that the 
advantages far outweigh them and it is certainly worthwhile to 
continue research programmes in the field. 



Variety in Presentation of Products 

The Swiss watchmaking industry has the perilous honour of exporting 
95 per cent of its total output and its markets include practically every 
country in the world. The industry must serve an enormous public, as 
large as it is varied in sociological background, tastes, income and 
ethnic origins. All of these differences must be considered by the tech 
nicians and sales directors of the Swiss watchmaking industry. Though 
they do not pretend to have resolved all the problems perfectly, it is 
worth looking at the way they meet them today. Generally speaking, 
one might say that, as far as technique goes, the industry has carried 
rationalization just about as far as it can go. But the danger of uniformi 
ty implied by this trend has been counterbalanced by the extraordinary 
variety that reigns in the presentation of products, by what is called 
in trade jargon their babillement. Without necessarily going to the 
excesses of the bizarre, the watchmaking industry has tried to meet the 
taste requirements of all its present and future customers. The yearly 



salons at the Basle Fair and at Montres et Bijoux in Geneva stimu 
late the industry s creative talents to come up with something new and 
different: different from the models of the year before and from those 
of every other company exhibiting. Forms may change: instead of the 
classic round watch you may have square, rectangular, hexagonal or 
pentagonal cases. One year a certain ideal of virility may inspire a 
vogue for massive watches; another, watches become wafer-thin in 
response to another desire wearing the lightest, most elegant object 
possible on one s wrist. One year the watch face is stripped as bare as 
it can be, reduced to the absolute essentials of two hands ; again an 
assortment of dials and windows will almost entirely cover the face of 
the watch to furnish the most demanding scientist or sportsman with 
all the precision data he could possibly desire. 

For the field of watch design, as for that of haute couture^ the mythically 
elegant young woman is of prime importance. Every season designers, 
master craftsmen, specialists in case or bracelet decoration try to 
guess what her most secret wishes may be in order to satisfy her 
desires before she even realizes she has them. The close cooperation 
of artists and artisans of taste has enabled today s watch industry to offer 
more variety in the presentation of its products than ever before. 
But aesthetics, even expressed in the sheer beauty of a magnificent 
watch, are not the manufacturers only consideration. Quality control, 
as has already been stated above, is all-important. The system of quality 
control elaborated by private industry and confirmed by the parliament 
and a vote of the people will be the industry s cornerstone in its newly- 
organized form. 

Saks Techniques at the Crossroads 

One of the sectors in which the Swiss watchmaking industry has had, 
and will continue to have, the greatest number of adjustments to make 
is that posed by the problems of sales techniques in face of changing 
conditions. Not only must the watchmaking industry like all the 
other branches of the Swiss economy be prepared to deal with econo 
mic systems that vary immensely from one country to another, rang 
ing from the most untrammeled of free entreprise to totalitarian con 
trol, but even within a seemingly homogeneous market, it may be faced 
with a wide range of distribution channels which not only differ im 
mensely one from another but are engaged in a merciless internicene 
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battle. You may, for example, find side by side in the same market the 
classic channel of the wholesale importer who sells to the traditional 
retailer, himself an expert in the sales of one or two or three closely 
related types of merchandise; the department stores; the discount 
houses; the chain stores; the bargain sales, and a whole series of other 
modes of distribution which have sprung up in recent years. The watch 
manufacturer is faced with a baffling dilemma. He cannot possibly 
supply all of these retail outlets; he must make the difficult choice 
which will best serve his brand-name prestige and be in keeping with 
his over-all sales policy. In accordance with the brand image he has 
chosen to promote and in accordance with his production capacity, he 
must make his choice and then play all his cards on the type of retail 
distribution he has decided to favor. The day is gone when the watch 
manufacturer could rely on his importer to take care of sales policy 
questions at the retail level. The whole problem of merchandising is to 
day the object of incessant study by the manufacturer, who is aided by 
market research and, increasingly, by motivation research projects. 
These studies are made either by individual manufacturers or distribu 
tors or by the watchmakers* organizations. Following the indications 
of this basic research, sales policies are formulated by the manufacturer 
in direct cooperation with the importer. But the manufacturer s in 
terest does not stop there, nor has it for a long time now. He wants to 
know how his merchandise is sold over the counter and to have some 
control over it even there. Even if he does not himself choose his re 
tailers and some Swiss watch manufacturers do he wants to have 
some voice in their selection. A few manufacturing firms have even 
gone so far as to set up pilot stores to serve a particular country or 
area, where merchandise is presented according to the newest ideas in 
retailing and new sales themes can be experimented with. Such stores 
serve a secondary purpose of providing sponsoring manufacturers 
with an excellent test ground in which to study changing public opinion 
and taste. 

After-Sales Service 

Any discussion of sales and distribution policy necessarily leads to the 
consideration of after-sales service. There is no serious watch manufac 
turer today who does not consider this problem as a vital link in the 
chain of customer relations. As organized today, such service not only 
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means equipping a section of the plant for customer service and re 
pairs, but distributor contracts passed with retailers usxially include 
a clause requiring retailers to assure their customers a real after-sales 
service worthy of the name. Such service poses two major problems. 
The first, particularly thorny in so-called, "difficult" countries, is that 
of finding enough qualified craftsmen. The manufacturers have, to a 
large extent, turned over to their professional organizations the task 
of trainig native craftsmen, capable of serving the industry as a whole, 
in specially created local trades schools. The second problem is closely 
related to the first: in order to keep the price of replacement pieces 
from rising to a point where they become a hindrance to the smooth 
working of the repair circuit, the industry must assure the quick, easy 
and direct availability of repair parts. 



Information and Public Relations in Switzerland and Abroad 

In the field of information and public relations, both within Switzer 
land and abroad, the Swiss watchmaking industry has made appreci 
able progress within the last few years. The professional organizations 
have organized offices whose task it is to distribute objective informa 
tion of the whole industry to the public. Individual companies have 
lost that reticence in giving out information to the public that was 
prevalent only a few years ago. Today factory doors stand open, liter 
ally and figuratively, to welcome visitors from Switzerland or abroad. 
It is common practise to publish an informative booklet to give the 
public a feeling of participating in the life of the company, to make it 
understand the problems that management has to face. Behind all these 
efforts is the attempt to make the public understand and participate in 
the life of an industry that is not only an important sector of the na 
tional economy, producing an article of direct consumer interest, but 
also a world- vide symbol of Swiss prestige and of the particular creat 
ive genius of our country. 

Concluswns 

How can one put a conclusion to these few brief pages whose only 
ambition is to sketch in the broad outlines of the watchmaking indus 
try s situation today? The easiest way, perhaps, would be to point out 



the extraordinary coincidence and synchronization which can be ob 
served between the problems posed particularly those having to do 
with economic integration and the reforms already undertaken by 
the watchmaking industry. At the same time that the industry hap 
pily retains its strongly individualistic basic character, it is one of 
those which has made the greatest progress along the way of cooper 
ation. In the fields of coordinated research, cooperation in the use of 
certain advertising and sales promotion themes, in training personnel 
for after-sales service, the industry s experiences will stand it in good 
stead. Even the characteristic structure based on a large number of 
small and medium-sized businesses can be considered an element of 
strength. The fact that a small business can often strike out more easily 
in new directions than a mammoth organization may well be a factor 
in helping the industry continue adapting itself to the future as smooth 
ly as has been possible in the last few years. 

In conclusion we feel justified in reiterating our faith in the future of 
the Swiss watchmaking industry. The constant search for new and 
better ways of doing things is an integral part of its fundamental goal, 
to serve the public and its own native country as well as it possibly can. 



TheTextile and Clothing Industry 
Alfred Bossbardt 



Textiles and clothing still occupy an important place among Swiss in 
dustries. In 1961 they employed altogehter 13 0,000 persons, i.e., about 
1 8 per cent of all industrial workers in Switzerland. As in all highly in 
dustrialized countries, however, they have rather fallen behind the 
general economic expansion a tendency, incidentally, which goes 
right back to the beginning of this century and which is most clearly 
expressed in the fact that at that time textiles and clothing employed 
approximately about as many persons as now, but that their share of the 
total has gradually declined from 50 to 18 per cent. 
Within the textile and clothing sector the two branches are now 
about equally strong, in striking contrast to the past when clothing 
was produced mainly on a handicraft or home basis. The shifts 
that have taken place can be judged by the number of persons em- 
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ployed, although this gives a somewhat incomplete picture on account 
of the large variations of labour productivity in the various branches; 
nevertheless, the observable changes are rather impressive (Table i), 
As our table shows, some branches such as silk weaving and em 
broidery, are shrinking, while others, like cotton spinning and 
weaving, and, since the 1 920*5, knitting, are stagnating, or, like ready- 
to-wear clothing and linen spinning and weaving, expanding more or 
less. But even in the case of the expanding branches the fact of less- 
than- average growth as measured against the economy as a whole 
is confirmed. 

Varied as the picture is, it can be reduced to a few determining factors : 
the development of domestic and foreign demand, foreign competition, 
and foreign-trade policy. The following, very rough, estimates show 
the ratio between domestic sales and exports, as well as the share of 
imported goods competing in the Swiss market (Table 2). 

Table 2 Percentage of Total and Domestic Sales 

Percentage of total Percentage to 

sales domestic market 

Years Domestic Exports Domestic Imparts 

Producers 



Textile industry 


1924/26 


25 


75 


50 


50 




1949/50 


6 5 


55 


80 


20 




1960/61 


60 


40 


75 


25 


Textile clothing 


1924/26 


85 


15 


85 


15 




1949/50 


90 


10 


90 


IO 




1960/61 


85 


15 


75 


25 


Shoes 


1924/26 


.. 




... 






1949/50 


85 


15 


95 


5 




1960/61 


80 


20 


80 


20 



The textile industry in the narrower sense of the word used to produce 
much more for export than it does now. The main reasons for the rel 
atively ^prlinmg importance of exports should be looked for in chang 
ing fashions on the one hand, and in restrictive import policies of for 
eign countries on the other. The embroidery and the silk industries 
have since the turn of the century experienced not only some quite 
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spectacular booms but some equally spectacular slumps; and as far as 
foreign-trade policy is concerned, all the efforts of the Swiss Govern 
ment were unable to prevent the steady rise of obstacles placed in the 
way of these "non-essentials" ever since the end of the 1920*5 and until 
long after the termination of the second World War. Only with the 
creation of the OEEC have restrictions been relaxed somewhat, a fact 
which is reflected in a rise of the textile industry s share of the export 
total. Even today, however, tariffs still constitute an almost insurmont- 
able obstacle, in which connection it is of importance that the EEC 
countries traditionally take 40, 50 or more per cent of certain Swiss 
products, while the EFTA partners take a much smaller part. Dis 
crimination in the EEC market has already become dearly noticeable; 
in view of the comparatively high EEC tariffs on the one hand, and 
the keen competition of producers in the EEC countries on the other, 
the exporting branches of the Swiss textile industry would probably 
have to look forward to difficult times if it proved impossible to 
abolish or at least reduce the tariffs between our country and the EEC 
The industrialization of weaving and spinning in the developing coun 
tries has, on the contrary, done comparatively little harm to Swiss ex 
ports. As a rule Swiss textile exports supply superior rather than mass- 
consumption products, so that the Swiss manufacturers, provided they 
maintain or increase the technical advantage they have over foreign 
competitors, in the long run rather stand to gain by the progressive 
industrialization in the developing countries. 
It would appear, however, that this technical advantage has rather de 
creased in the course of the 1 95 o s and the rehabilitation of the formerly 
belligerent countries. In the past, the reputation of the Swiss textile 
industry (embroidery, silk ribbons, silk gauze weaving, etc.) was based 
on the particular skill of its factory and homeworkers. As a result of 
technical progress and increasing automation, this factor however has 
lost some of its importance, as indicated by, among other things, the 
high proportion of alien workers in the textile industry, now amount 
ing to more than 40 per cent. The more important is technical research 
today, as for instance in the field of man-made fibers and of textile finish 
ing, fashion creation, the rationalization of plants, including market 
research and sales promotion, as well as the training of experts 
for key positions. In all these respects the textile industry of many Eu 
ropean countries is no longer inferior to that of Switzerland. In as far 
as cost as a factor in competition is concerned, labour costs in Switzer- 
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land are still among the highest in Europe. Interest rates on the other 
hand are definitely low, a fact which may seem advantageous in view 
of the high proportion of capital in the Swiss textile industry. Un 
fortunately, it is often unable to make use of this advantage to any con 
siderable extent, because of its relatively low dividend yield and thus of 
its small attraction for investors, and also because it abounds in medium 
and small-size family companies with no access to the capital market. 
Another characteristic of the Swiss textile industry is the very large 
variety of products, that is, the limited degree of specialization of the 
plants. However desirable this adaptability to changes of fashion, such 
far-reaching specialization entails a handicap compared to the costs 
of foreign competitors with tighter production programs and series. 
It is to be expected that one of the consequences of Switzerland s 
eventual joining of the bigger European market will be the initiation 
of larger production series in this country, too. To be sure, capturing 
an adequate share of the European market is getting ever more difficult. 
For the longer Switzerland is excluded from that bigger market, the 
more the exporters of the EEC countries will have the time and the 
opportunity of getting a sure foothold in their partner countries. It is 
significant that tie share of Swiss products in the total imports of EEC 
countries has declined by one third to one-fourth in the case of all 
important yarns and fabrics, and by as much as one hah in the case of 
shoes. 

Not only the relative importance of exports, but also that of imports 
has declined; the percentage share of imports in total consumption is 
now only about one half of what it used to be in the 1 920*8. This cannot 
be interpreted merely as a sign of improved competitiveness of the 
Swiss firms in the home market, for large quantities of foreign yarns 
and fabrics have always been processed (embroidered, finished) in 
Switzerland and then re-exported. Quite logically, such imports tended 
to decline as exports declined, without the home market becoming 
more autarchical for that reason. On the other hand, the elimination of 
Swiss tariffs on imports from the EEC would lead to the loss of a part 
of the domestic sales of Swiss textile staple goods to that aera. 
Far more than the textile industry, the clothing industry is adjusted to 
the home market. Experience has shown that the demand for clothes 
increases in about the same ratio as the real income, so that it may be 
expected to continue to rise by about 2 to 4 per cent annually. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Swiss manufacturers will be able to in- 
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crease their sales in the home market to the same extent. In recent years 
imports of foreign goods have risen relatively faster than sales of home 
products, in spite of the fact that Swiss import duties were consider 
ably raised for the principal (non-EFTA) suppliers. The increasing 
competitiveness of foreign, mainly Italian, goods is partly a conse 
quence of their lower manufacturing costs, and partly of fashion trends. 
The demands of the Swiss market are so diversified that the domestic 
industry cannot possibly satisfy them all, even if it were to enlarge its 
already very large assortment which would be quite problematical 
for reasons of cost alone. In about the same way as in the textile indus 
try, integration would reduce the domestic market of the clothing in 
dustry, in which connection it needs to be emphasized that the sharpest 
competition is to be expected from EEC, and not from EFTA coun 
tries. That the Swiss clothing industry, on the other hand, is well able 
to hold its own in international competition is clearly proved by the 
increasing share of exports inks total sales. Switzerland s participation 
in the EEC market would give it access to important markets which 
otherwise would be increasingly blocked. 

In conclusion one might say that while the textile and clothing indus 
tries are not exactly privileged children of the Swiss economy, they are 
entirely vital. With the progress of European integration, to be sure, 
they will again produce more for exportation. This is bound to lead 
to certain structural shifts which even now are affecting industrial 
planning in the direction of a revision of lines offered, increased co 
operation in the sphere of research, internal organization, comparison 
of results, buying and selling. Considerable efforts have already been 
made ; additional efforts will be required for the textile and clothing in 
dustry to maintain its place as a healthy branch of the Swiss economy. 



The De Facto Integration of Switzerland in Europe 

Max Weber 



According to popular parlance economic integration means the 
incorporation of a small economic area into a larger one, or the 
amalgamation of formerly independent economies into a larger 
whole. One can, of course, give more complicated definitions (see 
Sannwald and Stonier, Wirtscbaftlicbe Integration, page 38). In eco 
nomics a distinction is furthermore made between functional and 
institutional integration. Functional integration consists in the reduc 
tion and removal of trade obstacles (tariffs and import restrictions), 
while institutional integration goes beyond this by promo^ng the 
standardization of the economic area by means of common agencies 
and official measures. 

One may, however, speak of a third form of integration; I should 
like to describe it as de facto, or factual, integration. It is character 
ized by the intensification of the international division of labour and 
through it the increase of prosperity in spite of tariff barriers. It is 
in this sense without a doubt that Ropke used the term integration 
when he described the world economy before 1914 as "integrated/* 
What matters in the last analysis is the result, that is, the degree of 
international meshing of economies, and not the institutions and 
measures as such. Today too much importance is often attributed to 
tariffs. One easily overlooks the fact that other factors which influence 
production costs, such as taxes, interest on capital and wages in 
relation to labour productivity are as important, if not more impor 
tant, as the levies collected at the border. 

Even before its establishment as a federal state Switzerland proved 
that, thanks to the industriousness and ability of its inhabitants, a 
small country is able to achieve a high degree of factual or real in 
tegration without much tariff protection and without special insti 
tutions. Today the economic interdependence of our country with 
Europe and especially with the Common Market is greater still. Its 
intensity even exceeds the integration of the member states of the 
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EEC after four years of institutional progress, as we shall show by 
a few examples. 

In the following we must limit ourselves to those fields chiefly for 
which data are available: the exchange of goods, tourism and the 
exchange of workers and transportation. On the movements of 
capital only incomplete data are available, and in other areas we 
must be content with the estimates of the Swiss balance of current 
payments. 

Switzerland, Largest Per Capita Importer 

In area and population Switzerland is smaller than any of the EEC 
countries (Benelux being regarded as one). Its per capita foreign 
trade however exceeds them all. The following figures do not cl^m 
absolute precision, having been converted from dollars into Swiss 
francs; also, for foreign trade the figures of 1961 were used, but for 
the population the most recent available. The relative figures for 
the countries are however hardly affected thereby. 

Imports Exports Total Foreign Trade 
1961 In Swiss francs per capita 

Switzerland 2,156 1,634 3&gt;79 

Belgium-Luxembourg i&gt;95 J &gt;775 36& 

Netherlands 1,911 1,610 3,521 

Federal Republic of Germany 850 987 1*837 

France 632 684 1,294 

Italy 458 367 825 

The Swiss are the world markets* best customers. Their imports 
average more than those of the Benelux population. True, the per 
capita exports of Belgium-Luxembourg exceed the Swiss. But the 
Benelux nations export notable quantities of raw materials and agri 
cultural products. Switzerland leads in the exportation of industrial 
products, for 90 per cent of her exports consist of manufactured 
goods, against 81 per cent in Belgium and only 5 3 per cent in Hol 
land. Swiss per capita foreign trade exceeds that of Belgium and 
Holland, although in some years this order changes. Thus Switzer 
land is the country most intimately integrated with international 
trade. 



This has always been known. Less known is the fact that our country 
carries on a more intensive trade with the Common Market countries 
than these do among themselves. 



Switzerland the EEC s Best Customer 

In the Common Market (not counting Italy) our country bought 
almost as much as Italy, namely to the amount of 6.0 billion Swiss 
francs in 1961, while Italy s purchases from its partners amounted to 
6,6 billion francs. Another comparison: In 1961 Switzerland s 
imports from Italy amounted to 1.2 billion francs, the imports of 
France, whose population is eight times the size of the Swiss, 
amounted to 1.3 billion francs from her neighbour to the southeast. 
The comparison becomes even more striking if we use per capita 
figures. In the following table the per capita imports of the EEC 
countries from each other are compared to the per capita imports of 
Switzerland from these same countries; in each case Swiss imports 
from the country under comparison are not included. 

Imports from the EEC 
Per Capita in Swiss francs 

Belgium-Luxembourg 964 Switzerland 1,260 

Netherlands 940 Switzerland 1,267 

Federal Republic of Germany 266 Switzerland 670 

France 200 Switzerland 1,073 

Italy 137 Switzerland 1,124 

Switzerland buys from the rest of the Common Market 2 % times as 
much as Germany, 5 times as much as France, 8 times as much as 
Italy. Switzerland is a better customer for the EEC even than the 
Benelux nations, although these are, thanks to their location, to a 
high degree integrated factually as well as institutionally. 



Integration in Tourism and Migration 

Now one might object: Switzerland indeed is a very good customer 
of the Common Market and through her surplus of exports contri 
butes to it billions of foreign exchange in 1961 this amount reached 



3-2 billion Swiss francs. But she is paid back by the tourist trade; in 
this field all the other countries owe her tribute. And this, too, 
would confirm the high degree of her factual integration. But even 
in the tourist trade traffic does not flow as one-sidedly as is generally 
supposed. Here, too, Switzerland is not only on the receiving, but 
also on the giving end. We base this remark on statistics of the 
OEEC paper, Le Tourisme en Europe. For 1960 the following com 
parisons are of interest: 

Swiss citizens accumulated 2 million overnight stays in Italy, more 
than the Dutch and Belgian combined (1.6 million) and twice as 
many as the Italians in Switzerland. Our country is almost as im 
portant for Italian tourism as France with only 2.8 million over 
night stays. With 1.7 million overnight stays in France, Switzerland 
almost equals Holland (1.6 million overnight stays) in that country 
and is nearly as important for it as Italy with her 2 million. For the 
rest it is not at all true that our trade deficit of 668 million francs 
(1960) with France is compensated for by tourism. The number of 
overnight stays of French tourists in Switzerland exceeded that of 
the Swiss in France by only 0.96 million. On the assumption of a 
daily expenditure of 100 francs, that amounts to only 100 million 
francs. 

Quite different, of course, is the situation with regard to the tourist 
traffic with the German Federal Republic. The Germans register six 
times as many overnight stays in Switzerland as do the Swiss in 
Germany. But Switzerland remains nevertheless an interesting tour 
ist customer for our northern neighbour. With 0.7 million over 
night stays in West Germany, the Swiss surpass the Italians (0.6 mil 
lion) and follow only a short distance behind the French (0,98 
million) ; perhaps President de Gaulle s visit to Germany will persuade 
the French to travel more frequently across the Rhine. 
If one relates the number of tourists with the number of inhabitants, 
Switzerland clearly holds first place, even in her tourist traffic with 
the Federal Republic, for out of every 1,000 Germans seventy-five 
stay overnight in Switzerland, while out of every 1,000 Swiss 130 
stay overnight in Germany- By comparison with the other EEC 
countries the excess of Swiss wanderlust is even much larger. 
The movement of persons includes immigration for purposes of 
employment. In this respect, too, Switzerland, with her more than 
600,000 foreign workers recruited in the past few years, and her 
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proportion of thirty per cent of foreign labour, produces a record. 
In absolute figures, Germany with a population ten times krger than 
Switzerland s employs about the same number of foreign workers, 
In the other countries of the Common Market the proportion of 
foreign workers is considerably smaller. The stipulations of the 
Treaty of Rome regarding the freedom of employment therefore 
have for them an incomparably smaller importance than for Switzer 
land. 

On the other hand, many Swiss travel to foreign countries to work 
there for some time or permanently. According to BIGA statistics 
die number of Swiss citizens registered with our diplomatic missions 
abroad amounts to about 160,000, of which 105,000 are settled in 
European countries and some 55,000 overseas. To these must be 
added some 108,000 Swiss with double citizenship but also registered 
with our consular offices. Together this makes 268,000 Swiss, or 
5 per cent of the home population another proportion which is 
considerably larger than for most other countries. One may assume 
that a large number of these expatriate Swiss in some way or other 
participate in the promotion of economic relations between their 
former home and the country of their present employment. 



Switzerland as a Country of Transit 

By its situation in the heart of the European Continent our country 
is predestined for lively transit movements. In 1961 they accounted 
for 6.7 million tons or 21 per cent of all the goods moved by the 
principal Swiss railroads. With this high percentage Switzerland 
ranks first among European countries in transit traffic The following 
figures, for which we thank the Swiss Federal Railroads, are for 
1959. 



Percentage of Transit Traffic in Railroad Transportation : 

Switzerland 20.1 France 1.8 

Luxembourg 13.6 Netherlands 1.6 

Belgium 124 Germany 14 

Austria 9.9 
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These figures refer to transportation in terms of tons. On the basis 
of tons per kilometer the percentage of transit traffic in Switzerland 
must be doubled. For other countries too, it is higher when distance 
is included. One reservation, to be sure, must be made: Road traffic 
is not included. Since this traffic is considerably larger in various 
other countries than in ours, their percentages would probably be 
increased somewhat by the inclusion of transportation by truck. 

Capital Movements 

Switzerland s banks pky a decisive role today in international 
foreign exchange markets, as well as in the international capital 
markets. Since the United States is now the world s largest investor 
and its exports of capital therefore are of great importance, it is of 
interest to make a comparison with Switzerland. 
In 1961 private exportation of capital from the United States reached 
nearly $ 4 billion (Neue Ztirch&r Zeitimg^ November i, 1962). This 
comes to 94 Swiss francs per capita. In the same year a total of 
960 million francs of foreign bonds were issued, not including issues 
of foreign stocks, the purchase of foreign securities at the stock ex 
change and the important investments usually short-term of 
Swiss banks abroad. Foreign bonds were subscribed to in the 
amount of 180 francs per capita, nearly double the capital export of 
the United States. To be taken into consideration in this connection 
is the fact that foreign capital participated in these subscriptions also 
a sign of integration. 

The total amount of US capital investments up to the end of 1961 
is given as $ 77 billion (including $ 22 billion in government funds). 
That comes to i,Soo francs per capita. Switzerland, according to 
Dr. Ikle*, has invested 38 billion francs abroad or approximatdy 
7,000 francs per capita, that is, three times as much as the United 
States. Foreign capital assets in the United States are given as 
$ 50 billion, with the result of a surplus of $ 27 billion of demands 
on foreign countries, or 640 francs per capita. For Switzerland the 
corresponding figures (according to Dr. Ikl6) show a surplus of 
17.5 billion francs on the debit side and 20.5 billion francs on the 
credit side, or 3,800 francs per capita. Thus Switzerland s partici 
pation in the international markets in proportion to her population 
is several times that of the United States. 



Other Services 

Switzerland carries on a brisk transit trade, that is, it accomodates 
firms engaged as exporters and importers for third countries. The 
connections of her insurance companies almost cover the world and 
her banks, too, are strongly engaged in international transactions. 
The results can be seen in the balance of current payments. For this 
sector, however, no dependable comparisons can be made with 
other countries. 

Switzerland s total balance of current payments, that is, income and 
expenditure from the transportation of goods and passengers, from 
services and from capital proceeds, in 1961 was estimated at 28.6 
billion francs or approximately 5,300 francs per capita. This figure 
most dearly expresses the high degree of Switzerland s economic 
interdependence with foreign countries. A statistical comparison with 
other countries is not possible, but it seems safe to say that no other 
country exceeds this turnover of the balance of current payments. 
May the reader excuse the use of so many statistics in this report. 
The author was interested in measuring the role of Switzerland in 
international economic relations on the basis of comparable quanti 
ties, and such a comparison cannot be made without figures. Sta 
tistics of course have their defects, which become evident particularly 
in international comparisons. But, certain sources of error notwith 
standing, the position of our country may be assumed to be correctly 
described in this juxtaposition with foreign economies. 
Switzerland reveals a very high degree of de facto integration. In 
this respect, she is hardly surpassed by any other country (midget 
states excepted). This integration, we believe, will continue in the 
future, whether or not Switzerland is included in functional or 
institutional integration. For this close interdependence with the 
world economy is an important basis for the relatively high living 
standard of our people. 



Switzerland and the English-Speaking World 

Eric Mettkr 



Everyone knows that many bonds of common language, race and 
culture unite the Swiss with their French, German and Italkn 
neighbours. It is, however, less known that in the field of political 
and partly also religious tradition, of civic and cosmopolitan life, 
the Swiss have more in common with Britons and Americans as 
well as with the Scandinavians and the Dutch than with their 
next-door Continental cousins. Our most intensive economic ex 
changes are with the countries which have joined in the EEC But 
apart from that we have for a long time been engaged in a very 
extensive as well as intensive world trade which makes us feel not as 
inland Europeans but although neutral according to international 
law as members of the Atlantic sphere formed by the seafaring 
nations. In addition, Swiss businessmen and technicians feel at home 
in Ask and Africa where English is the most important lingua frtmc&. 
Our emigrants have settled in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
We have not only Germanic and Romanic, but also Celtic blood, 
like the Scotch and Welsh who have contributed so much to building 
up the Commonwealth, and like the Irish, one of whom has risen to 
head the Government of the United States. 

We love the charm and gentleness of France, the practical wisdom 
and the elegance of Paris. The classical beauty of Italy is for ns a 
necessity; the industriousness of her people of whom so many axe 
working in our country is one of the pillars on which Swiss prosperity 
rests. We know the Germans well, not only as poets and musicians 
but also as near and powerful relations. But in critical periods, when 
our existence is threatened as it was at the time of Napoleon, during 
the creation of our federal state, throughout the two World Wars 
and now in the presence of the Communist powers, we look to the 
more distant Anglo-Saxons. They have given us understanding and 
support again and again during the difpcult passages of our history, 
Our relations with Great Britain and the United States are as old as 
they are amicable. A Swiss, Bishop Ermenfried of Sion, as pontifical 
legate pkced the crown on William the Conquerror s head in 1070. 
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Another Valaisan, Cardinal Schiner, a friend of Cardinal Wolsey, in 
1513 tried to bring England into the struggle against France on the 
side of the Pope. Since the time of Queen Elizabeth I, British envoys 
have represented their country in the Swiss Confederation and in the 
1 7th and i8th centuries they tried sometimes without success in 
the controversy over Versailles* claims to hegemony to induce the 
Swiss to abandon their neutrality. Cromwell was well-disposed 
towards us and preserved us from external interventions in the 
Peasant War of 1653. 

When we think of what Britons have done in Switzerland, we perhaps 
recall that while our mountains were first praised by a Swiss poet, 
they were first climbed by British Alpinists, and that Conan Doyle, 
the inventor of Sherlock Holmes, together with some native pio 
neers, was the first skier in Davos. We may also remember that the 
first English translation of the Bible was done by refugees and pub 
lished in Geneva in 1560. A powerful stream of religious and polit 
ical ideas runs from Calvin, and partly from Zwingli, through John 
Knox. The first colonists who went from England to North America 
nourished their vision of the future from two sources the communal 
freedoms of Germanic origin which had survived in the British Isles 
as in the Swiss mountains, whereas in the nascent nation-states on the 
Continent the late Roman-absolutist concept prevailed; and the demo 
cratic practice of the new presbyterian and congregationalist religious 
communities. The Pilgrim Fathers who crossed the Atlantic on the 
"Mayflower" to reach a new world, in their Covenant mixed inherited 
individual and corporative rights with a renewed faith based on indi 
vidual responsibility. 

The political freedom of the Anglo-Saxons as well as the Swiss does 
not rest on logically deduced "inalienable human rights," but on 
long-established institutions, customs and convictions. Burke referr 
ed to it in his "Reflections on the Revolution in France," and Toque- 
ville said: "^administration proprement dite fait peu de chose en 
Angleterre, et les particuliers font beaucoup..." Not the beautifully 
written constitutions have a long life, but those which have grown 
organically, such as the British, American, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Swiss. The catalogue of human rights which Lafayette brought 
back from Virginia was not able to prevent the Jacobin and Bona- 
partist chapters in French history, and from the "Contrat Social" 
some threads run to the "Dictatorship of the Proletariat." The com- 
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rminal law in the Grison valleys, however, is common law to this day, 
Swiss took an active part in the settlement of North America from the 
first moment. As early as 1562 an adventurous Diebold of Erlach 
appeared in Florida. In 1607 more Bernese participated in the founda 
tion of Jamestown. In 1668 citizens of Fribourg settled in the region 
of Quebec. In 1770 General Haldimann was a local commander in 
New York. In 1811 Sir Georges Prevost, of Genevese origin, was 
Governor General of Canada. Later, Swiss colonists founded villages 
and towns in Ohio, Wisconsin and Minnesota, to which they gave 
Swiss names. Many Swiss fought in the American Civil War on the 
side of the North; from the South, the deeds of a solitary General 
Felix Zollikofer of Altenklingen have been reported. The tragic story 
of General Sutter from Baselland, who played a role in the opening up 
of California, is common knowledge. At Harvard University Louis 
and Alexandre Agassiz from Motier were brilliant scientists in the 
1 9th century. A modern oceanographer calls himself Iselin; Buchser, 
Barth, Brunner and Jung may be mentioned as technical, artistic and 
spiritual bridgebuilders. 

In the Middle West of the United States a Swiss has a feeling of being 
at home. He meets people of a similar kind, peasants ao&pctits bourgeois 
somehow familiar to him although the dimensions are so much larger. 
He travels as if in an extension of Europe and is grateful that North 
America was not conquered from Alaska or Japan. He feels quite dif 
ferent when travelling behind the Iron Curtain. In Russia "Swiss * 
(Sffhwtfi(ar) means "doorkeeper" to this day; the visitor from the 
Helvetic mountains breathes with difficulty in the depressing air of 
despotism and hardly meets anyone congenial to him. The Rocky 
Mountains are much nearer to him than the Urals. 
When Napoleon endeavoured to dominate Europe it was said that 
Geneva was a town where people spoke French and thought in Eng 
lish. At that time English officers organized a fleet on Lake Constance 
and called in the Russian General Suvorov ; but temporarily the French 
General Massena won the battle for Zurich. During the restoration of 
Swiss traditional neutrality, which had collapsed under the force of the 
Revolution, Stratford Canning, ambassador in Bern from 1 8 14 to 1 8 1 8, 
proved a great friend at the Congress of Vienna. Sir Robert Peel, an 
other British envoy to the Confederation, showed much understand 
ing for the democratic forces. When in 1848 after a short civil war the 
new liberal Confederation was founded against the will of neighbour- 
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ing reactionary Europe, Palmerston held his protecting hand over us 
and prevented any intervention by Austria and France. In the conflict 
between Neuchatel and Prussia, Britain was the only power on our 
side. In the winter of 1872-73 Jacob Burckhardt delivered an address 
to some young Basle businessmen on English as the future world lan 
guage. Our great historian who is now being studied with lively inter 
est in the United States, after two visits to London had this to say on 
British diplomacy on the Continent: "Its most important achieve 
ment is : to periodically have put France in her place. This is a genu 
inely European concern. All the nations rise against the unilateral 
supremacy of any single power. Europe wants to remain diversified." 
The old Confederation was a loose association of states. At the time 
of Napoleon a unitary form was forced upon our country. In 1848, 
finally, learning from the example of the United States, we found a 
harmonious middle-way solution, which has remained viable to this 
day and will remain so in the future. It respects equally the over-all 
interest of the nation and the autonomy of the Cantons. We have taken 
over our bicameral system from the United States ; the decentralizing 
element is represented here by the Council of States, as there by the 
Senate. In reverse, between 1898 and 1918 nearly half of the American 
States following the Swiss example introduced the institutions of di 
rect democracy, referendum and initiative into their constitutions. 
Well do the Swiss remember that both in the first and the second 
World War the victory of our kind of world began to take shape only 
when American troops appeared in Western Europe. In World War 
I the Americans secured our supply of wheat. What Churchill and 
Roosevelt did for the freedom both of belligerent and neutral nations 
will never be forgotten. The gratitude generated in that period will 
last for a long time to come. We criticized Roosevelt in his late years 
only for not being suspicious enough of Stalin and for underestimat 
ing the positive aspects of the European colonial empkes. As for the 
British, we are severely critical of them only when it looks occasion 
ally as if Sir Winston s cigar might be replaced again by Chamber 
lain s umbrella. 

My home town is St. Gall, a commercial centre in the eastern part of 
Switzerland, from where high-quality textiles have been exported to 
all parts of the world for centuries past. As children we grew up with 
an Anglo-Saxon horizon without being conscious of it. All educated 
adults not only spoke German and French but also made jokes in 
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English, read Galsworthy, and in addition to the creations of French 
haute couture appreciated the advantages of British tweed and smok 
ing pipes. At the same time one was a member of the Spanish Club 
less because of Spain than because of Latin America. Father had work 
ed both in Paris and in New York; it was nothing extraordinary for 
uncle to return from business trips to Manila and Hongkong. Only 
later one realized that there were lawyers and professors who knew 
Greek and Italian rather than English and who, familiar with Ranke s 
Germanic-Romanic world, did not discover the Anglo-Saxon sphere, 
the strongest pillar of democracy, until the second half of their lives, 
although they had long been enjoying the blessings of Pax Britannica, 
gradually replaced by Pax Americana. Today the knowledge of Eng 
lish and the Anglo-Saxon way of life is widespread in our country. 
Thousands of young Swiss girls go to Britain every year to spend 
twelve months there as "mother s help," and as many young men 
manage to get acquainted with the American scene from personal ex 
perience. 

Under the shelter of the British Empire Swiss businessmen and en 
gineers have built up a network of trade whose history awaits being 
written. In Japan and India, in Egypt and South Africa they were and 
partly still are active on a large scale. Experts around the globe know 
the meaning of Sulzer Diesel engines, Brown Boveri turbines, Schind- 
ler railway cars and Schmidheiny cement plants. The investment of our 
chemical industry in both Americas is considerable. Some Swiss watch 
factories export one hundred per cent of their production. We mention 
these facts not to boast, but to show how closely the Swiss economy 
is linked with world trade, whose principal partners are the Americans 
and the British. In 1962 the United States was our second most im 
portant customer (after Germany and before Italy and France) and 
our fourth most important supplier (after Germany, France and Italy). 
The Swiss welcome the integration efforts of the still free part of the 
old Continent in whose centre they live. But they do not want to be 
locked up in an inward-looking small Europe governed by a central- 
istic bureaucracy with traditions unfamiliar to them. We consider the 
reconciliation between France and Germany as historical progress of 
the first order. To our thinking, however, not only Metz, Sedan, 
Verdun and the destruction of Heidelberg Castle should be forgotten, 
but also the burning of Joan of Arc and the deposition of a Cologne 
mayor by the British, the passing of the Mississippi Valley and of 
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Canada to the Anglo-Saxons, Fashoda, and other events of historic 
rivalry. Incomparably more important problems are confronting the 
free world today. 

According to Swiss opinion liberalization of trade would best have 
been carried out within the framework of the OEEC. When the 
EEC was founded with a tariff wall around Little Europe, we joined 
the EFTA with the other European neutrals, the Scandinavians and 
the British, hoping thus to save enough breathing space for our world 
trade. When the British decided to apply for full membership in the 
EEC we nourished the hope now unfortunately disappointed that 
together with other liberal-minded governments Great Britain would 
be able to give the EEC an outward-looking character and to create 
understanding for the neutrals special needs of association. We con 
sider the United States* Trade Expansion Act as an important move 
in the right direction. 

No other European country perhaps has shown so little suscepti 
bility to anti- American stirrings after the war as Switzerland. We are 
aware of the supreme importance of the American engagement this 
side of the Atlantic. As we did not need any Marshall Plan or arma 
ments aid, we feel no resentment against the rich, powerful friend. If 
Americans are aggressive, tough businessmen, we are too. There 
were, to be sure, some moments of doubt which were overcome. At 
the time of the Washington Agreement on German property in Swit 
zerland we felt unduly forced to apply illiberal principles. Also, in the 
course of the past few years it sometimes seemed to us that some ele 
ments in Washington had too little understanding for the interna 
tional value and the special needs of our neutral status. As we see it, 
the old national diversities of Europe cannot grow together in quite 
the way those of the United States did, Only when enough allowance 
is made for the specific character of her individual nations, as devel 
oped through centuries, can Europe rise to new importance. 
Our neutrality does not give us a bad conscience. We can look straight 
into the eyes of the Americans, Canadians and the British whose troops 
are stationed at the Central European front. Our army of twelve well 
trained and well-equipped conventional divisions which can be 
mobilized in 48 hours has cost a great many Swiss francs, but not a 
single dollar. It does not belong to NATO; but, as far as is within our 
power, it protects our narrow Alpine sector of free Europe against any 
aggressor. And y bat s wrong with that? 
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Economic Structural Qiange 

Waldemar Jucker 



Rapid economic growth, such as experienced by Europe in the course 
of the past ten or fifteen years, makes it possible to solve or at least 
ease a good many problems. At the same time, however, new strains 
and stresses arise from the very process of growth. Unless they are 
overcome, they may in time provoke trouble and make further 
growth more difficult. 

Particularly strong expansion is as a rule connected with correspond 
ing structural changes in the economy; to a certain extent such struc 
tural changes are one of the essential conditions for a rapid develop 
ment of productivity. German statisticians have estimated that from 
1 6 to 22 per cent of the growth of productivity in the Federal Repub 
lic between 1950 and 1956 was due to structural shifts between agri 
culture, forestry, industry, and other sectors 1 . In addition they esti 
mated that structural shifts contributed about 1 3 per cent to the pro 
gress of productivity in industry 2 . Mobility of the production fac 
tors is therefore one of the most essential conditions of rapid econo 
mic growth. 

In this respect the Swiss economy presented conflicting aspects in the 
course of the past ten years. On tie one hand the population increased 
very rapidly. Between 1950 and 1960 the population in the European 
OECD countries increased by 10 per cent. In the German Federal 
Republic, which until the erection of the Berlin Wall received a large 
influx of refugees, the increase amounted to 1 2 per cent. The increase 
in Switzerland, however, amounted to 15.7 per cent. 3 Some 45 to 
50 per cent of this increase of population is a result of immigration. 
The increase of the population and, above all, of the working part 
of it, permitted a rapid economic growth of the industries favourably 

1 Wirtscbaft md Stetistik, 1958, p. 134 

* Whiscbaft tmd Statistik, 1958, p. 155 

* Calculated from OECD, General Statistics, June 1950 to end of 1960. 



situated with regard to expansion. Nevertheless, the structural shifts 
among the principal industries remained within fairly narrow limits, 
because the less productive industries and companies received a 
steady influx of fresh kbour through immigration and as a result of 
the legal provisions slowing the changing of jobs by "aliens subject 
to control." Accordingly, certain structural shifts which in a tighter 
kbour market would have had to take pkce either did not occur at 
all or were weakened. s 

Presumably the delay of many needed structural corrections and also 
the particukrly flexible supply of semi-skilled and unskilled labour 
due to immigration have hampered the average development of 
productivity. This at least is suggested by a comparison of the export 
volume growths of different European countries. A number of coun 
tries with a considerably smaller relative increase of the working 
popuktion like Belgium, Denmark, Norway or Sweden, were, like 
Switzerland, able to raise their export volume by about 50 per cent 
between 1950 and 1959. In two of these countries Belgium and 
Sweden the economic structure roughly corresponds to that of 
Switzerknd. In all three countries agriculture contributes about 6 to 
8 per cent of the gross social product, manufacturing industry about 
35 to 38 per cent, and the building industry about 7 per cent. The 
contribution of the "other sectors" (exclusive of mining, stones and 
earths, electricity, gas and water) to be sure varies somewhat. In 
Switzerknd it is the highest, with 48 per cent; Belgium occupies a 
medium position with 46 per cent, in Sweden, with 42 per cent, it is 
definitely lower. 4 

A certain stabilization of structure took place in Swiss agriculture and 
forestry between 1950 and 1960. The number of persons employed 
declined from 355,000 to 292,000, and at the same time the number 
of aliens increased from 14,000 to 18,000, In spite of this decrease 
of workers in agriculture and the simultaneous increase of the popu 
ktion, domestic food production remained steady at about 54 per 
cent There must therefore have been a considerable increase of 
productivity. Dr. Gaesser-Steger estimates it at about 6.8 per cent 
annually for these ten years. It is true that this rate is not reached by 
those farms whose accounts are checked by the Swiss Peasant Secre 
tariat and which are the basis for government price fixing, so that there 

* OEEC, Industrial Statistics 1950-1959, p. 3 
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remains a certain discrepancy between the estimated development of 
average productivity and price policy. 

In some agricultural circles the structural correction which has taken 
pkce is being greatly deplored and interpreted as a sign of weakness. 
In reality, things are exactly the other way round. Only a live and 
enterprising agriculture is able to increase its productivity and reduce 
its labour force. Without a reduction of the number of people em 
ployed the rise of the per capita income in agriculture would hardly 
have been possible. Apart from that, the reduction of the number of 
persons employed in agriculture is one of the premises of expansion 
in other industries, particularly if immigration should some day fall 
below the proportions of recent years. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied that in certain districts the 
drop of the population presents some grave problems. Our of 3,095 
communes existing in Switzerland, 1,442 have experienced a decrease 
of population between 1950 and 1960. This development shows how 
desirable it is to conduct a considered policy of locating industries. 
The reduction of population in some districts threatens their infra 
structure, which becomes stunted, while in the more dynamic regions 
it develops and becomes more and more differentiated. An estimate 
made for the year 1958 has shown that per capita incomes in various 
Cantons vary in the ratio of about i : 4*. Classification according to 
communes presumably would have shown even larger differences. 
This development could probably be checked by the creation of new 
regional centres. So far, however, very few Cantons have made any 
experiments of this kind. 

A development running counter to that in the mainly agricultural 
regions can be observed in regions where industry, services and 
administration predominate. The figures given in the following tabk 
have already been superseded, the number of foreign workers again 
having risen by nearly 50 per cent in the three years from 1960 to 
1962. (Page 6) 

As in most European countries, the highest rates of expansion were 
registered by the chemical, the metal and the machine industries. It 
should be noted, however, that certain sectors of these industries 
do not exist in Switzerland. Thus, synthetic materials pky a subordi- 

*J. Rosen, Volkseinkommen mid Gcldomsatz, Schweszerisdie Zdtsdbrtft te 
Volkswirtscfaaft imd Statistik, 1960. 



nate role in the Swiss chemical industry, nor are the basic chemical 
industries of importance. In the metallurgical sector the steel industry 
is of secondary importance only; in the metal processing sector pas 
senger automobiles are not represented, and the production of dur 
able consumer goods is comparatively little developed. The total 
number of persons and of aliens employed in the building industry 
probably is considerably underestimated. The census is always taken 
in December; but during the summer season the building industry 
employs a very krge number of alien workers who by December 
have left the country again. 

In 1560 the metal and machine industry together with building ac 
counted for slightly more than 50 per cent of all persons employed 
in industry and building. It is obvious that without the large immi 
gration these two sectors could not have increased their employment 
to this extent. On the other hand the table also shows clearly that the 
textile, clothing, probably also the hotel and catering industry would 

Changes in Employment in Percentages, and Proportion of Foreigi Workers, December 
if jo December 1960* 



Total Swiss 


Proportion of 
Foreigners 
(in percentages) 








1950 


1960 


Total employed 


-H7 


+ 6 


8 


17 


Total in industry 


+23 


+ 7 


6 


19 


- Textiles 


18 


-36 


ii 


3i 


- Clothing 


8 


23 


ii 


26 


- Printing 


+36 


+32 


6 


9 


Chemical 


+43 


+40 


6 


8 


Metal and machines 


+5i 


+26 


5 


2I 7 


- Watches and jewellery 


+28 


+27 


5 


5 


Building 


+34 


2 


10 


34 


Commerce, banking and insurance 


+34 


+ 31 


6 


8 


Hotels and catering 


+21 


4 


18 


34 


Public administration and 










public services 










(without Federal Railways) 


+4i 


+40 


7 


7 



* December 1960, estimated on basis of sampling from 1960 census. 
7 Rose to more than 30 per cent early in 1962. 
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have had to undergo important structural corrections without the 
influx of alien labour. But even in the expanding sectors the pressure 
for rationalization would probably have been heavier if immigration 
had been smaller. One sign of this is the fact that in the machine in 
dustry, for example, companies employing fewer than 500, and those 
employing between 500 and 1,000 persons showed almost double the 
rate of expansion of employment by comparison with the bigger 
firms. 8 One of the reasons for this may be that some of the larger 
companies have affiliates abroad, which do not appear in the Swiss 
statistics; in part also they lightened their own manufacturing pro 
grams by granting licenses to firms domiciled abroad. 
Labour mobility was controlled to a considerable extent through legis 
lation. During the first years after immigration alien workers are not 
entitled to choosing their place of employment. On coming into the 
country they receive a work permit for a specified job. For each 
change they must have an official permit. While as a consequence of 
the large immigration, however, and of a shortage of administrative 
personnel the law was no longer strictly applied, constant reinforce 
ments of new immigrants have enabled even firms not fully competi 
tive in a free kbour market to maintain or even increase their labour 
force. 

For the rest, immigration has not brought any real relief to the kbour 
market. The proportion of skilled immigrants has been steadily de- 
clinig over the years. The flexible supply of less skilled labour to 
gether with a comparatively rigid supply of skilled kbour has steadily 
widened the disproportion. Furthermore, employment has led to an 
increase not only of industrial investments, but also of infrastrucrural 
investments, so that inflationary stresses have not diminished in these 
years but, on the contrary, have increased. Dr. Senglet of the Federal 
Department of Finance has estimated that from 1 9 5 o to 1 96 1 the share 
of gross investments in the gross social product has increased from 
about 17 to about 27 per cent. 

Another factor that has checked the development of productivity and 
thus increased stresses was the rektively short average duration of 
the foreign workers* stay in Switzerland. The so-called rotation of 
aliens was for a long time encouraged by the authorities in the belief 
that the risk of foreign infiltration could thus be diminished. The 

* Fritz Hummler. Die Maschinenindustrie. Festschrift fur Fritz Marbach. 
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negative effects of this policy have, however, become so apparent in 
time that a reorientation has begun to take place. 
This concentration of expansion on comparatively few sectors has 
led within these industries to a greater diversification not only of 
manufacture, but also of occupational skills. Division and specializa 
tion of labour have increased. This can be seen from, among other 
things, the fact that the number of the so-called personal occupations 
as established by the census has increased from about 7,000 to about 
115,00 between 1950 and 1960. While the vocational training of 
foreign workmen still leaves very much to be desired, the 1960 mill- 
tary recruitment showed that only 12.6 per cent of all Swiss recruits 
had not had any, or not yet finished, their vocational training. For 
the girls to be sure the quota of those having had vocational training 
is considerably lower. In view of the very krge immigration of per 
sons without any specific vocational training, there is a kck of skilled 
workers almost everywhere. 

While the vocational schools have not always kept pace with deve 
lopments from the qualitative viewpoint, they have been able outside 
the krge cities to sufficiently expand their training programs. Pre 
sumably the demand for kbour of the most diverse skills has in 
creased so much that outside the krger centres it is becoming in 
creasingly difficult, if not impossible, to create a system of vocational 
training that could satisfy the requirements of the expanding indus 
tries. The infrastructure required for the vocational schools is be 
coming so complex and expensive that only krge centres can have 
all the necessary equipment, and at the same time create the corres 
ponding markets for the various categories of trained workers. 
The phenomena of regional concentration, going hand in hand with 
the economic expansion of the past ten years, are pointing in the 
same direction. Roughly two-thirds of the increase of the population 
was registered in 23 so-called agglomeration regions. Of the total 
popuktion increase in these agglomeration regions again about two- 
thirds was registered in the five so-called greater agglomerations 
Zurich, Basle, Berne, Geneva and Lausanne. If one adds Lucerne, 
which since 1950 has also entered the statistical category of the 
"greater agglomerations" having more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
the degree of concentration rises still further. 

Some countries, such as the German Federal Republic, have reached 
an even higher density of concentration of popuktion growth during 
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the same period. Since however the rate of population growth in the 
past ten years has been considerably higher in Switzerland than in the 
German Federal Republic, it is easy to imagine the difficulties that 
have arisen in the agglomeration regions. There are practically no 
vacant lodgings available any longer; only exceptionally do they 
amount to more than one-half per cent. 

Prices of land, building costs and rents reflect this development very 
clearly. In the three cities of Zurich, Basle and Berne prices of build 
ing sites rose by 80 per cent between 1950 and 195 5, and by 120 per 
cent between 195 5 and 1960. Although the larger Swiss cities are of 
relatively modest dimensions by comparison with the krgest Euro 
pean cities, they probably have the highest real estate prices. Some of 
the medium Swiss towns, too, have in the wake of expansion reached 
a price level that may well be called "metropolitan." 



The rapid expansion of both population and production, together 
with the growing concentration on a few industries and regions have 
set new tasks for economic policy. The particular political conditions 
of Switzerland have, however, made it very difficult to master these 
problems. The pronounced shifts in the economic structure may how 
ever in time lead to some shifts in functions and tasks within the 
political structure. But such political structural changes proceed at a 
much slower pace than the economic development. 
In the structure of the Swiss state the Cantons occupy a central 
position. The Federation has only the powers explicitly assigned to it 
by the Constitution. Constitutional amendments are subject to the 
obligatory referendum. An amendment must be approved not only 
by a majority of the voters, but also by a majority of the Cantons. 
Since the degree of economic development varies greatly from Canton 
to Canton, and great differences therefore are present in the expe 
rience of individuals, it is often very difficult to find a middle course 
that will meet the extreme conditions of certain regions. Similar 
influences play a role in legislation. Switzerland has a two-cham 
ber system, both chambers having equal rights. One, the National 
Council, is elected by the proportional method. To the second cham 
ber, the Council of States, each Canton delegates two representatives, 
regardless of the sire of its population. Since in the smaller Cantons 
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the lef-wing parties, i.e. the Social Democratic party, above all, have 
a much smaller influence than in the industrially developed Cantons, 
the two chambers differ considerably with regard to their party-poli 
tical composition. 

We consider that it is mainly a consequence of the two-chamber 
system that Swiss federal legislation often exhibits very special fea 
tures by comparison with other countries. Frequently the execution 
of federal laws is left to the Cantons, with federal subsidies being 
provided for the Cantons that actually make use of the powers 
redelegated to them. In many cases the degree to which they make 
use of these powers is formally, or at least in practice, left to their 
judgment. 

Since conditions in Switzerland sometimes differ very widely this 
system has certainly its good points and justification. On the other 
hand it also has its deficiencies in that a part of legislation is too 
little applied in some regions. In some Cantons, for instance, the amal 
gamation of land holdings is taking pkce at a deplorably slow pace. 
The protection of kkes and rivers has been neglected to such an 
extent that most of these bodies of water are very dirty and biologi 
cally unhealthy. The expansion and adaptation of vocational training 
drags on very slowly in some regions, notwithstanding federal laws 
and subsidies. This peculiarity of the Swiss legislative process allows 
the Cantons very wide scope even where the Federal Government 
has the power. 

The part of sovereignty not explicitly assigned to the Federation by 
the Constitution is exercised by the Cantons. The distribution of 
powers between Cantons and communes is a cantonal matter. The 
historical position of the communes, however, is so strong that the 
Cantons are careful not to make any great changes. Cantonal legis 
lation very often behaves toward the communes in much the same 
way as federal legislation does toward the Cantons. The Cantons create 
subsidies and outline kws with far-reaching delegations of powers. 
From a historical viewpoint this method, too, is justifiable. Even 
today it leads to excellent results in many fields. The structural shifts 
however have created an enormous number of cooperational prob 
lems between the three levels which, so far at least, have not been 
resolved. 

In many cases the main difficulties are simikr. A lower unit, a town 
for example, grows beyond its historical boundaries. The adjoining 
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regions merge with it into a single economic unit. Politically, how 
ever, the various components of the new agglomeration are inde 
pendent. From the legal point of view there would hardly be any 
obstacle to their collaboration. But for a variety of reasons the neces 
sary degree of cooperation cannot be reached. The superior unit, in 
most cases the Canton, is afraid to interfere, first because it would 
meet with little love from some of those directly concerned, and 
second because the communes or the Cantons, between whom the 
need of coordination is less pronounced, look upon an increased 
activity of the superior instance as "interference" and "dangerous 
precedent" that might limit their own autonomy. The weak spots 
of the federative system are located mainly wherever a problem of 
coordination exists between only a part of the communes of a Canton, 
between communes of different Cantons, or only between some Can 
tons. In spite of centuries-old peaceful coexstience, the cooperationg 
capacity and flexibility of the political bodies are in such cases re 
markably slight. The federative system which at a time of lower popu 
lation density, slower expansion and fewer points of contact mack 
possible a high degree of flexibility, has under changed circurnstances 
become somewhat of an element of rigidity. 

One of the reasons for this probably is that the distribution of sub 
sidies both within the Canton and between the Federation and the 
Cantons often is ruled by relatively rigid criteria. On the pretext of 
equality before the law "equal" treatment is thus often given under 
extremely unequal circumstances. The sufferers from this dogmatism 
are regions with extreme conditions. Under the pressure of structural 
changes the number of such cases is on the increase. The principal 
sufferers from this inflexibility are, on the one hand, the regions with 
declining or stagnationg population, whose infrastructure and accord 
ingly also whose chances for future growth are lagging, and on the 
other hand the regions of agglomeration whose housing and trans 
portation facilities sometimes develop in a very unsatisfactory way. 
Together with the more pleasant things, such centres produce the 
less pleasant growths of the business boom. 

In most European countries with similar conditions of growth city 
expansion has been systematically planned and sometimes satellite 
towns were created with acceptable transportation facilities to the 
central district. In Switzerland, nothing much has been done so far 
in this direction. The land surrounding the agglomerations is mostly 



in the hands of small peasants, and very often divided up in countless 
small lots. Development of the expanding region still depends on the 
financial requirements and the willingness of these "sellers by the 
square yard" to yield their land. The financially powerful city centres 
have no political authority in these outskirt districts which frequently 
cling to dreams of becoming residential quarters for millionaires, 
supplemented, perhaps, by a few preferably unobtrusive industries 
paying high rates and taxes. The Cantons look upon these goings-on 
with some sorrow, but most of them resign themselves to respecting 
the autonomy of the communes. Under these strange circumstances 
even the federal Government is not yet quite sure how it could be 
of any assistance. While it does make available, in the form of sub 
sidies for the construction of national highways, a large part of the 
means required for the most expensive road-building projects in the 
regions of agglomeration, it does not, so far, exercise any really 
positive influence on the future development. Its constitutional part 
ners as a rule are the Cantons. But as these do not take a very great 
interest in the problems of the regions of agglomeration, the federal 
Government still feels uncertain as to how and whom it could assist. 
The situation is much the same with regard, to the policies on residen 
tial and industrial location. It has been estimated that the present 
population of 5.4 million will increase to 10 million soon after 2000. 
These estimates assume an immigration much below the present. In 
view of the already existing stresses it is hardly too early to start 
thinking about an optimum distribution of the population in the 
future. Should the new population continue to settle mainly within 
the radius of the existing agglomeration centres, the division of the 
country into "Gold Coast" and "Hinterland" would become still more 
marked. Theoretically it is being recognized in Switzerland, too, 
that an effort should be made to create new development centres, to 
introduce something like a "concentrated decentralization" or a 
"re-urbanization." The most important means for exerting such an 
influence would probably consist in a massive, forward-looking pro 
motion of the infrastructure, especially of general education and 
vocational training and transportation. Existing practice which over 
emphasizes formal legal equality has, however, prevented any but 
very few and modest attempts from having been made in this direc 
tion. 

On account of the topographical structure of the country, the existing 
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krge regions of agglomeration are relatively unsuited for further 
massive expansion. Some data would seem to indicate that the costs 
of expansion are rising rapidly, while the new districts have only a 
moderate residential value. Without a certain deconcentration the 
Swiss federative system is bound to be undermined more and more. 
The federative idea should not, after all, consist in allowing one- 
third or even more of the country to be "free, to remain poor," and 
another third to be "free, to build ever higher," and in increasing 
the density of the population still further. Interestingly enough both 
categories of districts have been requiring more and more subsidies 
from the state. 

A similar unresolved problem is immigration policy. First it was the 
unions, then the Federal Council and finally employers* associations 
which reluctantly came to the conclusion that a certain limitation of 
immigration is imperative. Certain limits are set in this connection 
to a small,, already densely populated country. It is impossibk in the 
long run to lodge hundreds of thousands of people in barracks, how 
ever comfortable, and, because the infrastructure cannot keep pace 
with the development to prevent the foreign workers* families from 
joining them here, to boost real estate prices and rents to preposterous 
heights, and to increase the quota of investments to such an extent 
that a least some of the markets are constantly in a semi-inflationary 
state. 

The debate about a re-orientation of immigration policy is still 
in flux. The biggest obstacle to a quantitative control of immigration 
probably lies in the fact that the existing system of discrimination 
would have to be abandoned. In the long run it is unthinkable both 
from the economic and from the political point of view that the 
authorities decide how many immigrants each company may employ, 
in other words fix a sort of hereditary guest-workers quotas. It is less 
the expanding industries and companies, than those, including public 
institutions such as hospitals, which fear they would not remain fully 
competitive in a free labour market, that object to the gradual reduc 
tion of discrimination and a certain numerical limitation of immigra 
tion. 

Politically too, the vast number of non-assimilated aliens is a cause 
of concern. Direct democracy is highly developed not only on the 
federal, but also on the cantonal and comrnonal pknes. Tax kws, 
compulsory military service, streetcar and bus fares, the salaries of 
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the civil servants, all these are subject, if not to the compulsory, at 
least to the voluntary referendum. For this reason Switzerland has 
always insisted that to become naturalized citizens, immigrants should 
be well assimilated. It is obvious that the presence of 750,000 foreign 
workers (including those permanently residing in Switzerland) creates 
a certain dilemma. It is impossible to expect the immigrants who have 
grown up under entirely different political conditions to show a great 
deal of interest and understanding for this extremely complex small 
state. On the other hand it is dangerous for the spirit of, and the 
confidence in, democracy for about 1 5 per cent of the population to 
be excluded from the political rights, and discriminated against eco 
nomically in some respects. In addition, the language problem makes 
assimilation more difficult. True, Switzerland is a quadrilingual 
country. But the various language groups live in well-defined terri 
tories. The rise of large groups of people speaking another language 
in previously monolingual territories leads to further difficulties. 
Thus, in spite of full employment and continuing expansion, Swit 
zerland has to face many problems. One of the reasons for the Swiss 
federative system is each citizen s strong desire for freedom. This 
determination to be free, however, has a correlation in a certain in 
ability to cooperate, at least in questions reaching beyond the narrow 
circle of the commune and, perhaps, of the occupation. The rapid, 
not to say precipitate, growth during the last ten or fifteen years has 
led to structural changes within these very intimate spheres of life. 
Communes and cities have grown beyond their historical boundaries, 
merging with other communities, the Cantons have coalesced into 
larger-sized economic regions, while entire valleys have begun losing 
their population. Conditions at the places of work have changed 
fundamentally. Thousands of new occupations and jobs have come 
into existence, the rapid stream of immigration has led to new fric 
tions. Thus a multitude of problems of cooperation has arisen which 
cannot be easily solved by a people as individualistic as the Swiss. 
Adaptation to new forms of cooperation has never been easy for the 
Swiss. The abolition of the old vassal territories and the fixing of 
some cantonal boundaries were carried out by Napoleon; the pre 
sent federal state came into existence after a civil war; the introduc 
tion of proportional representation and the elimination of certain 
undesirable effects of electoral district geometry were preceded by a 
general strike after the first World War. 
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It is therefore by no means a matter of course that the necessary pro 
gress of cooperation will be realized, and within a relatively short 
time. According to a bon mot that undoubtedly contains a core of truth 
the Swiss have often quite undeservedly acquired the odour of supe 
rior wisdom simply on account of their circumspection. Love of all 
things traditional may be an estimable virtue, but in a live democracy 
a complementary element is needed: a positive and constructive will 
on the part of each generation to resolve on its own the new prob 
lems confronting it in the course of the historical development, and 
to bequeath a solid foundation to the following generation. 



Social Policy 

Bernardo Zamtti 



Today, during the period of European integration, the comment is 
frequently made, often confirmed with specific statistics, that Swiss 
social policy is not as progressive as that of other European countries. 
We should not simply brush aside such an assertion, whether for 
purposes of international comparison of for any prestige reasons, 
but we should face it primarily because a difficult moral problem is 
involved which must be thoroughly and objectively considered. 
What must be determined is whether or not in our country economi 
cally weaker individuals are less well cared for than in other European 
countries. It is natural for international comparisons to be made also 
in the area of social policy because the large costs of social benefits 
affect production costs and thus influence our competitive position 
in international economic markets. What is an accurate evaluation 
of our social policy? 

In order to make any valid comparisons, one must first have a clear 
understanding of social policy. When one considers exclusively the 
provisions of the government to protect the less favoured economic 
groups and, in our federal state, only the measures taken by the 
federal government, one realizes at once that our country is not 
well placed in comparison with other countries. However, such a 
comparison would be incomplete, would lead to factual errors, and 
would never be real proof of social backwardness. For one can 
actually be proud of the relative kck of government measures as a 
result of the fact that our country does not require any more of 
these for purposes of social policy. 

When one wishes to shed light on Swiss social policy, one should 
not limit himself to the social benefits provided by the federal gov 
ernment. One must give attention also to the measures taken by the 
Cantons and the local governments and above all to the benefits 
provided by private institutions, especially trade organizations and 
business enterprises. These last are no less important than govern 
ment social policy. But even this wider definition of social policy 



does not include all of the efforts which Switzerland makes to be 
socially progressive, that is to say, to assure the citizens of material 
and spiritual conditions which promote their development as free 
individuals in the best possible ways. Admittedly this broader de 
scription exceeds the usual conception of social policy in the nar 
rower sense; it includes all policy, especially economic policy. This 
fact must not be ignored if a correct evalution of living conditions 
is to be made. Like all policy, the social measures must serve the 
"general interest." Though this expression sounds rather vague and 
its definition in individual instances can cause great difficulties, the 
basic concept of the national community provides criteria which 
serve as accurate guide lines for the idea of the "general interest." 
The Swiss national ideal, as developed in the course of centuries, 
and as anchored in our federal Constitution, consists fundamentally, 
in accordance with Christian principles, in the respect for and pro 
tection of the dignity of the individual. In logical extension of this 
principle and giving due consideration to the composition of her 
people, Switzerland has always been a country of direct democracy, 
free institutions and federative structure, as it will remain in the 
future. These basic principles influence ail areas of our national 
life including social policy. Thus social legislation also is subject to 
direct democracy, that is, it must be approved by the people. This 
legislation must therefore be conceived of in freedom and must 
give consideration to the federative structure of the country. All of 
this explains why our legisktive proceedings are often difficult aod 
why the laws are not all equally centralized or federative. Not only 
the concrete issue plays a role: broad political considerations also 
have an influence. Quite in general, referendum democracy precludes 
hasty and extreme arrangements ; rather, it operates by way of com 
promise solutions. It may be said that in our country the guiding 
tendency is to keep government intervention, and intervention by 
the federal government in particular, to an absolute minimum in 
order that the Cantons and local governments on the one hand, and 
private organizations on the other, will have a maximum of freedom 
to institute measures of their own. This not very simple formica 
makes it possible to take into consideration the variety of cultures, 
languages, and religious faiths of our people. Thus we obtain a 
diversified but spiritually united national community and not a 
centrally led, amorphous and irresponsible mass. 
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The basic principle, "as much freedom and personal responsibility 
as possible; only as much control as necessary" therefore applies to 
social policy, too. Thus it follows, even from the viewpoint of social 
policy, that it is more important to create the opportunities for each 
person to care for himself through his own initiative and work than 
to care for him by way of government measures. In general the fact 
should not be overlooked in this connection that the social welfare 
must be sought not primarily, but only secondarily in measures 
affecting the distribution of goods. The task consists in getting at 
the very source of prosperity, that is an increase of productivity and 
of output which is largely connected with personal initiative and 
responsibility. Over a long period, the social welfare can be assured 
only through the promotion of these main conditions. This is a basic 
principle which extends beyond the question of social policy. It is 
particularly applicable to our country, poor in raw materials and 
remote from the main channels of world trade, even while more than 
two-thirds of its population live from the exportation of its products. 
Our major resource therefore is our work. For us the ideal social 
policy consists primarily in measures of economic policy that make 
measures of social policy as superfluous as possible. Above all, people 
capable of working should be offered satisfactory work and earning 
possibilities so that they can provide for their own social security. 
Social benefits, properly speaking, should be granted only as sup 
plementary measures when a person s own efforts are not sufficient 
to meet his needs. In addition, social policy should not consist of 
material help, it should also consider spiritual needs. This is espe 
cially important in the area of management-labour relations. Workers 
should not be mere objects of protection provided by social policy. 
They should rather, to as great an extent as possible, cooperate 
actively in the creation and execution of social measures. 
Only when social policy is understood in this broad sense is it 
possible to make a correct evaluation of the social situation of a 
country. Not the volume of material aid given by social institutions 
is the decisive factor; more important is the standard of living which 
an individual can achieve with a normal expenditure of effort. One 
may therefore assert that the social problems are best solved in that 
country in which a certain standard of living is achieved without 
extensive government measures of social policy, since basically such 
measures only correct an unsatisfactory social situation. 
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An international comparison of the social situation should not there 
fore be limited exclusively to the amount of legiskted social benefits, 
whether this amount is figured per capita of the population or in 
ratio to the national income or the hourly wage. In order to correctly 
evaluate the social conditions of a country, the actual standard of 
living of the population must be considered. When the weakest parts 
of the population also enjoy a relatively high standard of living in a 
country even with a minimum of social policy measures, it is not 
reasonable to assert that this country is socially backward. Considered 
with this standard of comparison in mind, our country is in a very 
good position compared with other countries although this cannot 
be illustrated with exact and reliable figures, international compar 
ison of the significant elements being impossible in many respects. 
The best proof of the correctness of our assertion probably Hes in 
the unusually krge number of foreign workers who have been 
living in our country for many years. About one-fourth of our 
working force consists of foreigners. No other country with the 
exception of the principality of Liechtenstein shows anywhere near 
so high a proportion of foreign workers. How could one explain 
the strong drawing power of our country as a pkce of employment 
if foreign workers were not satisfied with its working conditions? 
When we limit ourselves to comparing the social security of the 
workers on an international basis, which is rektively easy, we 
discover that social benefits provided by kw are usually the highest 
in those countries where the lowest wages are paid. Such benefits 
may amount to up to 70 per cent of the wage; in Switzerknd they 
amount only to five or six per cent. Conversely the contractual or 
other voluntary benefit payments are highest in those countries 
where the legally provided payments are the lowest; they move 
between one and thirteen per cent. In Switzerknd the contractual 
and voluntary benefits amount to more than thirteen per cent of the 
wage. With a glance at these figures it may be said that the lower the 
salary, the higher the social benefits, both absolutely and rektively 
and regardless of whether these benefits are established by kw or 
granted on a voluntary basis. The total amount of social benefits, 
including those established by kw and those that are voluntary, 
ranges between ten and eighty per cent of the wage, depending on 
the country. For Switzerknd it is approximately eighteen per cent, 
which works out to about fifty-five centimes per hour. In other 
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countries the total amount of social benefits may be as high as one 
franc per hour. From the point of view of social policy, however, 
the ratio of wages to benefits as well as the absolute amount of 
these are of secondary importance. What matters after all is the 
amount of the earnings and in particular the purchasing power of 
these earnings. From this point of view, our country is without 
doubt in the first rank. 

On the whole it may be said that our country has created its own, 
satisfactory social policy and conditions and that for the immediate 
future there is no reason for basic changes and innovations, even 
while some improvements remain to be made and some gaps to be 
closed. In particular, social benefits and measures must be adapted to 
the development of prices and wages. A satisfactory solution of 
social problems is important for Switzerland not only for reasons of 
social justice; it is also a political necessity. Our country could not 
maintain its freedom and its direct democracy in peace and order 
without healthy and progressive social policy. It is easy to imagine 
what use the citizens, especially the large number of wage earners, 
would make of their voting rights if they felt themselves neglected 
and unjustly treated. As voting citizens they would have the possi 
bility of demanding improvements. The fact that they have not 
asked for very far-reaching measures from the state is clear proof 
that Switzerland has found another satisfactory solution. Thus our 
country is essentially "forced" for political reasons to remain pro 
gressive in matters of social policy. 

This is not the place to describe the many measures of social policy 
taken in Switzerland. It would lead too far since, as we have already 
pointed out, in addition to the various measures of the federal gov 
ernment, those of the Cantons and the local governments as well as 
the diverse and important social activities of private institutions, 
especially trade groups and individual business organizations would 
have to be described. With regard to our social insurance we must 
admit that our legislation does not constitute a rounded whole. The 
individual kws are differently framed. Nevertheless Switzerland has 
legiskted on all customary branches of social security (old age, 
dependents, disability, sickness and accident and unemployment in 
surance, etc.). To the social benefits based on kw must be added 
those granted by private institutions and businesses that make up 
about one-third of the total. For a picture of the financial effects 
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of the measures in the area of social security we may mention that 
the total expenditure of the Swiss population for these purposes is 
at present about 5.5 billion francs per year, that is, about 15 per cent 
of the national income or about 1,000 francs per capita per year. 
The major part of this amount underwrites public as well as private 
social security programs. Expenditures of private business enter 
prises for institutions of personnel management and welfare in 
particular have greatly increased in recent years. 
As far as the protection of workers is concerned, it may be pointed 
out that pertinent legislation is at present being revised. Collective 
bargaining was newly regulated in 1956. Public-law worker protec 
tion is the subject of a draft bill which is now under discussion in 
Parliament and presumably will go into effect in the near future. In 
addition the civil-law norms on management-labour relations are 
now being revised, so that in the foreseeable future Switzerland s 
kbour kw will be adjusted to present views on social policy. Ad 
mittedly this law will not bring any great changes over present 
practice* it will provide a legal basis for standards already in general 
use, mostly as a result of collective bargaining. We do not need to 
point out that our kws in the areas of accident prevention and 
worker hygiene, as well as protection of young workers and women 
workers are not behind those of other progressive countries. Nor 
are actual working hours in our country in general any longer than 
in other countries. The situation is similar in regard to paid vacations 
and holidays. In all these questions regarding working conditions 
legal reguktions do not provide the only yardstick. The collective 
agreements between organizations of employers and workers must 
be taken into account. In our country these are pkying a particularly 
important role. In the course of time free agreements between 
employers and workers have become a deciding factor in the pros 
perity of the Swiss economy. A great deal of what is governed by 
kw in other countries is in our case left to private arrangements. For 
more than twenty years a dense net of national, regional, cantonal 
and local collective as well as private agreements has been covering 
all industry and even commerce. Today far more than half of all 
wage and salary earners and businesses are controlled by collective 
agreements. These agreements have a great indirect effect even on 
those firms and workers that are not directly included in them. 
The fortuitous development of the policy of agreements and the 
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related commitment to industrial peace shows its impressive prac 
tical worth in the fact that in the last twenty years our country had 
but very few labour-management conflicts. In 1961 not a single 
working day was lost through such conflicts. Especially well known 
is the so-called peace agreement in the Swiss metal industry which 
has been in existence for more than twenty-five years. This agree 
ment, the main provision of which binds the parties to reciprocal 
good faith, really amounts to a procedure of arbitration in possible 
conflicts excluding resort to strikes or lockouts. Through mutual 
loyal observation of this agreement the parties have succeeded in 
maintaining the peace in one of our most important industries with 
out loss of a single working hour. In other trades and industries, 
too, collective agreements have, although not as spectacularly as in 
the metal industry, played a decisive role. Our worker and employer 
organizations deserve credit for having realized that in the long 
run all parties stand to gain more from agreements than from strikes 
and lockouts. The collective agreements are the legal instruments of 
this cooperation by which workers and employers, having agreed not 
to rely upon battle methods, set the working standards in their 
mutual interest. 

These agreements cover not only wages, hours, and leisure time, 
vacations and benefits, but also certain obligations of the parties, as 
with regard to vocational training, measures to prevent unemploy 
ment, labour exchanges, guarantee of employment and protection of 
the general interests of the particular trade. Of especial importance 
are the many institutions on which workers and employers are 
represented in equal numbers, such as the control commissions, 
arbitration agencies, equalization funds, and professional organiza 
tions. These organs provide the collective agreements community 
with a firm base, make possible better execution of the agreements, 
and ensure continuous and systematic cooperation between the par 
ties. Above all, however, they establish closer human contact be 
tween the parties, making their mutual understanding easier and in 
this way encouraging future agreements as well as their modification 
in accordance with changing economic and social conditions. 
When it is possible to bring about such contractual arrangements 
in a branch of the economy, state intervention becomes largely super 
fluous. Swiss employers and in particular Swiss union organizations 
know that it is only through their close cooperation that rigid 
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government regulations can be avoided. They are also conviaced 
that without their cooperation the government could not prevent 
inflation, even if it were forced to take measures threatening the 
foundations of a free economic system. Above all the state alone 
would not be in a position to ensure industrial peace. 
As we have shown, Swiss labour policy is based both on legislation 
and on contractual agreement. This formula is admittedly complex. 
However, is there an easier way, at least in a democracy, to solve the 
broad problem of social justice, which on the one hand is a problem 
of the liberty and dignity of the individual and on the other hand a 
problem of the order of the society as a whole? The individual needs 
freedom as well as security, and because he needs both, he needs tree 
contracts as weU as laws. The question is one of proportion. In the 
field of labour one thing is important above all: management-worker 
relations must be very close, because upon them to a large extent 
depends the economic and social well-being of the entire population. 
The external means for achieving such close relations are contracts 
and laws, that is a maximum of contracts and a minimum of laws. 
Neither one nor the other can be eliminated. Above all care must be 
taken to avoid reducing or ultimately casting aside individual civic 
responsibility, because without it compulsory measures by an in 
creasingly heavy government apparatus would become inevitable 
for the maintenance of order. The formula described above has in 
any case proved the most suitable for the special conditions of 
Switzerland. 



Aspects of Cultural Life 

Richard Reich 



"Whoever approaches Switzerland from the Rhine, the Rhone or 
the Po is prepared for a miracle of nature rather than a homeland of 
culture. Yet it is true that sciences and arts always had a home here 
where they were assiduously cultivated and where in an especial 
sense they may be said to have been formed." With these words 
Fritz Ernst, the historian of Helvetism, begins his essay on "European 
Switzerland." They describe an experience which the inhabitants of 
the small Alpine country are making time and again especially in 
this age of intercontinental travel. Switzerland for the visitors this 
is, to begin with, an incomparable accumulation of scenic beauty, of 
white mountain ranges and blue lakes, of picturesque villages with 
old customs and costumes, in short, an eldorado for photographers 
and collectors of picture cards. It is for them moreover that blessed 
corner in the heart of Europe which thanks to its position on the 
Alpine chain and thanks to a kind fate has been spared the wars and 
chaos of the past few decades and thus has been able to continue 
relatively undisturbed its political and economic development. For 
the foreign businessman finally there rise against the background of 
a peaceful landscape the silhouettes of trustworthy banking houses 
and insurance companies, as well as of factories whose products 
have acquired an outstanding reputation for their quality and preci 
sion. This, approximately, is the panorama of Switzerland as it nor 
mally presents itself to the foreigner. And one must add that the 
Swiss promotion technicians have done their share toward fixing 
this image. 

Provinces of Neighbouring Cultural Areas? 

The generally accepted image of our country therefore lacks the 
cultural component, or at least does not stress it. This is the result 
of the fact that the particular form of Swiss culture, of which Fritz 
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Ernst has spoken, is difficult to reduce to a simple denominator. 
Switzerland does not have a language of her own that could consti 
tute both the natural soil for an autonomous culture and a barrier 
against the surrounding world. Nor does there exist any uniformity 
of race or religion. Since three of the four national languages of 
Switzerland are at the same time the languages of neighbour coun 
tries which for centuries have decisively contributed to the making 
of European history, the various linguistic groups on the contrary 
are exposed to the attraction of the renown centres of great cultural 
nations. 

This attraction was the stronger in the past as the Confederacy did 
not become completely independent in international law until after 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, and has constituted a political and 
constitutional entity in a modern sense only since 1848. The cultural 
achievements produced on Swiss soil in the Middle Ages and early 
modern history therefore bear primarily the features of the cultural 
areas with which they were linked by the common language. The 
monastery of St. Gall for example at the time of its flowering in the 
High Middle Ages was one of the most important cultural centres 
of the East Prankish empire. To the collector s zeal of Rxidiger 
Manesse, a Zurich knight, the world owes a richly fashioned manu 
script which is carefully preserved in Heidelberg as a principal 
monument of the German Minnesang around 1300. The humanist 
city of Basle achieved European fame not only by its university 
founded in 1460. The Dutch scholar Erasmus of Rotterdam felt 
himself strongly bound to it. And in the early history of science, 
citizens of Basle like Leonhard Euler and the mathematicians* dynasty 
of the Bernoullis played an important role. 

The cultural allegiance to neighbouring countries is particularly 
evident in painting and sculpture. The currents that became manifest 
in Upper Germany, Burgundy-Savoy or Lombardy always became 
manifest in Swiss works too, if at times in a particular reflection and 
not without some deky. Thus the magnificent baroque churches of 
Lucerne and Solothurn were not built until the end of the ijth 
century. And the splendour of the courts that is linked with this 
epoch of the history of art gains expression in Switzerland only in 
the brilliant new monasteries of the Catholic Cantons. 
Most pronounced is this affinity of course wherever the Swiss 
linguistic group as a result of its smallness has the least weight of its 



own: in the Ticino. Here the valleys open southward toward the 
plain of the Po river. The nearest university is in Milan. 
In these narrowly confined conditions it has always been the writers 
and poets who have had a difficult time, especially when in the wake 
of the Romantic philosophy of language and history European 
cultural consciousness identified itself more and more with linguistic 
consciousness. Different from the Reto-Romansh in the Grisons, who 
have no foreign neighbours of the same language and therefore from 
the beginning were turned back upon themselves, the Ticinesi 
writers saw and still see themselves placed between the two poles of 
their distinctly Swiss love of the homeland and of their legitimate 
need for the literary recognition which they can obtain only in the 
larger field of Italian public opinion. Despite the difficult circum 
stances a number of writers of Italian-speaking Switzerland have 
succeeded in making a name for themselves in Italy. Francesco 
Chiesa has been their leader in the past few decades. 



Helvetia Mediatrix 

To a superficial view the cultural situation of the four times larger 
French-speaking minority it comprises about one-fifth of the Swiss 
population appears similar to that of the Ticinesi. True, there are 
three universities in French-speaking Switzerland at Lausanne, 
Neuchatel and Geneva, to which may be added the bilingual Catholic 
University of Fribourg. The base is nevertheless too narrow for the 
development of a viable book market, for example. The number of 
inhabitants simply is too small. The alternative suggesting itself 
therefore seems to be: orientation toward the metropolis of French 
culture, Paris. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the French-speaking Swiss writer 
lives essentially from and in the dialogue with the French cultural 
world. He may find an echo beyond the linguistic boundary in 
German-speaking Switzerland the real measure for his performance 
will remain the echo he finds in France. And yet here too that special 
character of Swiss art, which naturally developed most distinctly 
in German-speaking Switzerland, early reveals itself. Madame de 
Stael, whose cradle Hke that of Benjamin Constant stood by the Lake 
of Geneva and who in many respects represented the Paris of her 
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time, had to allow the imperial censor to tell her that her book about 
Germany was not really French. Jean- Jacques Rousseau, born in 
Geneva, although deeply rooted in the French cultural world, time 
and again acknowledged his allegiance to the city of his birth and 
chose it as the model for his draft constitutions. The examples could 
readily be multiplied. They confirm a characteristic fact, which is 
acknowledged also by the historians of literature. The Ewychpm&Q 
Britannica devotes a special chapter to Swiss literature. And the 
French Revue de Literature compares has from its beginning carried 
a column entitled, Influences Helvetiqws. 

But what, now, constitutes this specifically Helvetian character? A 
historian of literature once declared that the Swiss element in French- 
Swiss writing was its penetration by the German-Swiss spirit. Al 
though this formulation seems extreme at least with respect to the 
examples of Rousseau and Madame de Stael, it touches on an im 
portant factor of what has been called Helvetism: the continuous 
dialogue of the various linguistic groups within an identical political 
will. 

This continuous dialogue with members of other cultural areas is the 
vocation of the Confederacy in small as well as in great things, and 
is its determining cultural experience. Until 1789 the Confederacy 
was a German-speaking state; the Italian and French-speaking parts 
either were loosely allied with it, or subject to it. The Swiss confedera 
tion however at the same time was a state at the crossroads of the Euro 
pean cultures as well as of the streams of traffic. In this, and in the tra 
dition of freedom, ky the reason for that openness to the world which 
caused Switzerland to become Helvetia mediatrix, a medktrice of 
European culture. 

In 1763 Rousseau wrote to the Marechal de Luxembourg that 
Switzerland at that time composed of thirteen Cantons was a large 
town divided into thirteen sections (une grande vile divisee en 
treize quartiers), whose inhabitants all suffered from an illness called 
Heimweh le hemve, homesickness when they went abroad. Fritz 
Ernst in his essay Helvetia mediatrix in fact gave many proofs that 
the barrier of language at least in the educated classes never had a 
disintegrating, but rather a stimulating influence. There was a desire 
to get to know and understand one another and thus an effort to 
overcome the linguistic difficulties. In addition, Genevese were called 
to Basle or Ticinesi to Zurich to occupy university chairs. And on 
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the ancestral chart of the writer Gottfried Keller of Zurich we find 
not only peasants of eastern Switzerland, but Swiss from the western 
parts of the country, Neuchatel and Vaud. 

On the foundation of this Helvetic linguistic peace there also devel 
oped a special understanding of language. According to the great 
German scholar Jacob Grimm the first truly German dictionary of 
the 1 6th century was created by Pastor Josua Maler of Zurich. In the 
history of the Romance as well as Germanic and general philology 
Swiss scholars played an outstanding role^from the beginning. Of 
the long series of famous schokrs we may mention Joseph Pknta 
of the Grisons, who in 1775 read his report on the history of Reto- 
Romansh, our fourth national language, to the London Royal Society. 
"Without a doubt" Fritz Ernst comments "there is something 
surprising in such a metropolis 7 lending an attentive ear to a matter 
of so slight importance from the point of view of the world. It is 
connected with the fact that it expressed methodical knowledge as 
such. It is permissible to speak of a Helvetian line in this sense." 
These efforts were fed not only by the tension resulting from the 
multilingual situation, but also by the tension between the spoken 
and the written word. Especially for the German-Swiss the dialect 
is the mother tongue even today. Only in the course of his formal 
schooling does he become familiar with the written language, and 
thus approaches it from the outside, so to say. This process of course 
has always stimulated interest in linguistic study and comparison. 
The mediating position of cultural Switzerland however was not 
exhausted in the exemplary linguistic peace and its side-effects. To 
the linguistic dialogue was added the cultural dialogue with the sur 
rounding world. At the time of the Enlightenment J. J. Bodmer and 
J. J. Breitinger, both of Zurich, provided German literature with 
some decisive stimuli. They rediscovered the Middle Ages and open 
ed up English literature for Germany when they championed Milton. 
Later Johann Lavater of Zurich was to gain influence on the Sturm und 
Drang movement as a friend of the young Goethe. The historian 
Johannes v. Muller of Schaffhausen, finally, who achieved fame at 
the courts of Germany and Austria and who cannot be omitted from 
the history of historiography, in 1796 wrote a world history which 
ended with the American movement for independence, completed 
only shortly before. Muller took the view at the time which today, 
nearly two hundred years kter, still has difficulty asserting itself: 
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that the idea of a merely-European history is obsolete in view of the 
formation of new states beyond the oceans. 

It is a characteristic of Swiss cultural history that this openness to 
the world survived even as the nationalism of the i^th century 
assumed extreme forms and often raised nearly insurmountable 
barriers between the individual peoples and states. Henri Frdderic 
Amiel, the Geneva writer (1821-1881), provides a well-known 
example. His Journal intime conveys so impressive a testimony to the 
struggle for a union of Germanic and Romance culture in a cosmo 
politan spirit that Tolstoy caused it to be translated into Russian. But 
this universalism did not prevent Amiel from composing in a time 
of national danger a rousing fighting song which rightly has been 
compared to the Marseillaise. 

In the case of the Basle historian Jacob Burckhardt (1818-1897) this 
cosmopolitanism is allied with realistic far-sightedness. He owed his 
lasting international reputation, to begin with, to his singular combi 
nation of political and cultural history. His Kultur der Renaissance is 
not only a grandiose description of an epoch of art, but also a thrill 
ing presentation of the birth of modern man and of the idea of 
individual freedom. In addition, Burckhardt was what today would 
be called a critic of culture and contemporary society. "Turned back 
ward for the salvation of the culture of an earlier time, turned forward 
for a continued and persevering advocacy of spiritual values in a 
time which otherwise would be utterly a victim of matter** thus he 
described his position and mission in an epoch whos tendencies in 
the direction of power politics and anti-humanism filled him with 
grave concern. 

What Karl Schmid defined as the Swiss tendency to move against the 
current becomes particularly evident here. Burckhardt was much too 
modest to conduct himself, with pretentious gesture, as a European 
monitor two-thirds of his works remained unpublished as a result 
of his shying away from the public spotlight. On the other hand, he 
was convinced of the fatal course of events and thus saw the task of 
the small state in preserving for man a place where he could freely 
develop his spiritual forces. In logical consequence he declined in 
1872 the call to assume the succession of Leopold von Ranke in the 
University of Berlin. His conviction that freedom is the indispensable 
prerequisite of a culture founded on man prevented him from 
changing from his humanist Basle with its European tradition to 
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the capital of a powerfully dynamic national state. The lecture in 
which he gave his view of politics, power, culture and history, pub 
lished after his death under the title, Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen^ is 
being counted among the classics of world literature. His interpreta 
tion of culture, however, which decisively puts man and not the 
state, Europe and not the national cultural and linguistic entities in 
the centre, released many impulses. In the held of the history of art 
we may mention as an outstanding example the work of his disciple, 
Heinrich Wolfflin, one of whose books carries the characteristic 
title, Italhn und das deutscbe FormgefuhL 

While one may thus stress as a characteristic of the Swiss mentality 
the tendency to mediate between cultures and epochs, one cannot 
overlook that it also bears pedagogical features. Switzerland is the 
country of Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) who has been called the 
"grade school teacher of mankind." With Lienbard und Gertrud he 
wrote the first village story in the German knguage, developed the 
foundations of modern elementary teaching, with his social insight 
helped develop early English socialism and a philosophy of the 
state which even today deserves some thought. His didactic ideas 
constitute the background of a school system that has in the course of 
time acquired a considerable international reputation. The numerous 
private schools in Switzerland, usually situated in attractive sur 
roundings, cater to foreign students primarily. In the seven uni 
versities and the three specialized academic institutions of the coun 
try, too, the percentage of foreign students is considerable, fluctuating 
between 20 and 60 per cent. 



Nature as a Determining Experience 

But with the genuinely European cosmopolitanism on which the 
attraction of the Swiss universities may also rest in part, the character 
of Swiss culture is by no means fully described. Its special nature 
emerges only from the combination with two additional factors. 
One is the decisive experience of nature, the other the constant 
preoccupation with the political community. 

In 1732 a small book appeared in Berne with the title, Versucb 
schwei^erischer Gedichte. The ten poems which to their author Albrecht 
von Haller obviously looked typically Swiss, began with a naturalist- 
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moralist description of the Alps and thek inhabitants. The struggk 
of the people with the parsimonious soil, their small joys and their 
heavy labour, had been the object three years before of a poem enti 
tled The Alps by the same author. Three decades latex, Salomon 
Gessner of Zurich created a counterpiece with his Idjlkn y poetically 
describing the hill country at the foot of the Alps. He, too, aroused 
worldwide attention, A Russian Tsarina had a gold medal coined 
with his portrait. 

That meant the beginning of a series, never to be broken off again, 
of great poetic descriptions of the Swiss landscape. Nature became 
an overwhelming experience. "The landscape subjected the eye. It 
attracted the sculptor; and thus the Swiss writer became a painter,** 
wrote Eduard Korrodi, literary critic and publisher of an excellent 
collection, Gefsfeserbe der Sclmei^ The frequency of the double talent 
is indeed striking. Gottfried Keller, the great Zurich writer of the 
i9th century, at first felt himself called to be a painter. One is inclined 
to speak of landscape as destiny. In his Geologic der Scb&ei^ Albert 
Heim emphasized that "the influence of the topography of our 
country on our history is palpable. Without these particular folds of 
the crust of the earth such an individual, independent development 
of the inhabitants would not have been possible... The folds of the 
crust of the earth and the valleys and terraces washed out in it are the 
hearth and home of our freedom and our. fatherland. May they 
continue for a long time yet to protect it in its characteristic de 
velopment!" 

Nature and people together make the homeland. "In this unity rests 
our fate," said Meinrad Inglin, author of Scbw&%tr$pitgpf) a grandly 
designed record of Switzerland in the first World War. From the 
beginning, nature offered the Swiss a high degree of protection 
against external threat. And at the same time it had to be mastered 
and made serviceable in hard labour to yield the material existence for 
the people. For this reason, most of the folklore is connected with 
the cycle of nature. For this reason too the "supremacy of the 
present" is an outstanding feature of Swiss cultural life. Concrete 
visualization and imagery are its chief characteristics. It is no coinci 
dence that Swiss literature flowered at the time of realism. Jeremias 
Gotthelf, C. F. Meyer and Gottfried Keller constitute the famous 
Swiss triumvirate of this epoch. Nor is it a coincidence that the 
preceding periods of classicism and romanticism as well as the lafcer 
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currents of Fart pour Fart failed to produce any fruit on Swiss soil. 
The close relationship of art with nature and people reveals itself 
naturally most clearly in painting and sculpture. Landscape, folklore 
and idealized history provide the subject matter of the great painters 
of the 1 9th century. Albert Anker paints peasant life in a realistic 
manner. Arnold Bocklin in his landscapes and scenes combines 
classicist and romanticist elements. And Ferdinand Hodler with his 
expressive historical murals and landscapes opens the way to ex 
pressionism. From the wealth of similarly oriented talents of the i9th 
and zoth century, to be sure, a great opposite stands out: Paul Klee 
belongs to the leading exponents of abstract art. And finally one may 
recall that Le Corbusier, the architect of the modern "living machine" 
who with his frequently revolutionary ideas continues to animate 
architectural conversations, was born in the Neuchatelois Jura. 
But these exceptions merely confirm the rule that the Swiss artist in 
general is closely tied to the visual-concrete. Not without justification 
has it been said of the Swiss writer that he looks not to the inside, 
but to the outside. In this he proves himself the offspring of a people 
that has been shaped decisively by a free peasantry. Most of the 
writers are excellent observers of their environment. True, the graph 
ic descriptions are always interspersed with reflections, which how 
ever hardly ever issue in mere abstraction. In Switzerland, artistic 
and intellectual performance too must be filled with the realist odour 
of the earth if they are to find favour with the people. It is no coinci 
dence that this country has continued to produce outstanding physi 
cians and technicians. Closeness to reality is a chief characteristic of 
Swiss science, even of the liberal arts. In this domain, nearly all the 
movements are convertible to the moralist-practical. Pestalozzi, the 
social philosopher and pedagogic theoretician, tried all his life to 
personally translate his ideas into practice, and repeatedly risked 
his reputation and livelihood in the process. And the volume, 
Philosophic in der Schmi^ published by Hans Barth, professor of 
political philosophy in Zurich, makes evident that in this country 
even the most abstract branch of scholarship is expected to adapt 
itself to the needs of a working community. The philosophical 
efforts on behalf of the state, but also the discussion about the 
pedagogical value of philosophy take up much space. Paul Haberlin, 
in the volume just referred to, under the title, Von der Zukunft der 
Pbilosophie in der Schmi^ writes: "Their commitment to the commu- 
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nity demands that the philosophical authors meet the reader or 
listener halfway. They must make an effort to write understandably; 
they must not be afraid of now and then speaking and writing 
popularly, when that is possible without sacrifice of fact." This is a 
decisive point that leads us straight into the heart of Swiss thinking 
and culture : A sense of responsibility toward the community on the 
part of the intellectual and the artist. 



A Political Culture 

At the basis of this pronounced sense of responsibility toward the 
community lies the realization that the individual can preserve his 
personality and his freedom only when he allies himself with his 
neighbour in a protective community. This makes for the pro 
nouncedly political tenor of Swiss thinking. The artist, too, sees 
himself to a high degree as a responsible citizen. "The writer in 
Switzerland receives not the wreath of laurels, but the citizen s 
crown," it has been said. Niklaus Manuel, the richly talented painter- 
writer of the Reformation, became an officer and landvogL In this 
respect he is by no means an isolated figure. Albrecht von Haller 
resisted a tempting offer from abroad and preferred to apply for 
modest office in his home city Berne. And Gottfried Keller had 
himself elected to the Zurich parliament and functioned with distinc 
tion as secretary of the chancellery. 

The political substance of the Confederacy, furthermore, has a pecul 
iar colouring the colouring of the small state. Power plays a passive 
rather than active role in it. Not the maximum expansion, but the 
containment and indeed the breaking of power is the traditional 
content of Swiss politics. True, there are colourful and artistically 
very valuable picture records of the time around 1500, also the 
drawings by Urs Graf, Niklaus Manuel and Hans Leu the younger 
which express a pronounced political self-confidence. These forceful, 
at times almost pretentious representations of unadulterated war- 
riordom however must be understood against the background of a 
brief phase of military power which for a few decades made the 
Swiss the most feared and most courted military power in Europe. 
When luck turned on the Upper Italian battlefields in 1 5 5 5 , concen 
tration on their own affairs very soon developed into a basic principle 
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of their politics. From then on there were no more drastic historical 
changes of fortune nor any shining heroic deeds to inspire a national 
art. In its pkce stepped the constant concern for the preservation of 
a community of fate threatened from many sides. 
How closely rekted to the individual s existence his roots in the 
community have always been felt to be is borne out by the words of 
Gottfried Keller, "Woe to him who does not bind his fate to that 
of the public community, for not only will he find no rest, but he 
will lose all inner strength and will be abandoned to the disdain of 
the people, like a weed growing by the way." But that this conviction 
does not mean a naive patriotism and blind commitment to the 
state is also made evident by the Zurich writer. When in the second 
half of the last century systematic efforts got under way on behalf of 
a "Swiss national literature," it was the same Gottfried Keller who 
indignantly turned against "the eternal founders of a literary domestic 
industry" and strongly refused being counted "among the Bernese 
Oberland wood sculptures, Rigi walking sticks adorned with chamois 
horns and so forth." As a writer, he thought, every Swiss ought to 
adhere to the great knguage area to which he belonged. 
The contradiction that seems to be present here dissolves immediately 
when one realizes that it is not the writer, but the writer as a citizen 
who is committed to the state. And this again is possible and produc 
tive only on the background of a particukr idea of state and nation. 
An excellent definition of this idea can be found to remain with 
Keller in the first version of his novel, Dergrune Heinrich. There the 
youthful hero justifies the idea of Swiss nationality in talking with a 
German count in the following words: "Just as the family is the 
surest, most comforting refuge after every deviation and erring, so 
the fatherknd, when its boundaries have a natural cohesion, and 
when in addition it is the secure hearth of an alert and vital civic life, 
is the first and last refuge for all its better children, and the more 
unequal these sometimes are with regard to their ancestry and 
language, the more they attract one another according to certain 
laws, pleasantly held together by a destiny through which they have 
struggled in common and by the realization acquired that together 
they will be happiest the way and where they have now installed 
themselves. Such a situation is ours. Around an ancient nucleus a 
many-faceted community has in the course of time accumulated and 
absorbed the traditions of that nucleus insofar as they are still alive, 



striving to continuously transform them into accepted currency. 
Similar propensities in the generally similar, lovely countryside, a 
wealth of neighbourly contacts through the common perseverance 
in keeping the land independent, have produced a federal life difFerent 
from any other national life, and which in its turn has imparted to 
all its members a similarity of character down to the most subtle 
nuances of habits and mentality. And the more we believe ourselves 
sheltered in this condition against the confusion that surrounds us on 
every side, the more we believe to recognize round about us the 
dreamy weakness of the grey national memories based on language 
and colour of the hair, the more stubbornly we cling to our own 
Swiss way of life. Thus one may well say that it is not nationality that 
provides us with ideas, but rather that an invisible idea hovering in 
these mountains has created for itself this peculiar nationality to 
embody itself in." 

This "idea hovering in the mountains" is also a psychological condi 
tion. The idea of Swiss nationality rests on the presence of a nation 
of will, rooted in a strong awareness of history and tradition. The 
political federation of the original Swiss sprang from the will to 
independence, but at the same time was always felt to be something 
organically grown. Here the Swiss idea of the state clearly resembles 
the political thinking of the Anglo-Americans. What Edmund Burke 
said of the British state can be applied also, word for word, to 
Switzerland: "It was the agreed policy of England, to treat our 
freedom as a heritage coming to us from our forebears and to continue 
in our posterity. . . That was the means which, with all the great 
differences of the parts, secured freedom in our constitution. . . The 
people which does not respect its ancestors will also forget its suc 
cessors." In our country the idea of political freedom involves not 
only the individual, but above all the collective in its various forms. 
The problem consists in safeguarding in a free state the largest 
possible measure of freedom and self-determination for the bodies 
of which it is composed. 

Pestalozzi therefore reiterates the role of the house or home as t!je 
smallest unit of the community. And the Bernese pastor jeremks 
Gotthelf, who despite the abundance of dialect forms in his language 
has asserted himself as a great writer in the whole German cultural 
area, correspondingly sees in the peasant homestead the opposite 
pole to the public community. Both writers for the rest show tbat 



the psychological condition which marks the Swiss national con 
sciousness finds expression above all in a certain social conduct which 
does not necessarily or always refer to the state as a whole. Karl 
Schmid, the literary historian already mentioned, rightly says that 
behind the Swiss idea of the state stands the general category of the 
small circle. The spirit of community and the will to defence grow 
out of the concern for this circle. When therefore C. F. Ramuz, the 
French-Swiss writer and outstanding figure of French-Swiss literature 
in the first half of this century, wrote to Denis de Rougement in 1937 
that the various linguistic groups of Switzerland had in common 
only the letter box and the soldier s uniform, it does not change the 
fact that his writing is eminently marked by the specifically Swiss 
mentality. It describes man and his community as conditioned by the 
landscape and by his struggle with fate and nature. And it is inspired 
by the will of this community "to carry as a whole the undivided care 
for the whole." 

The close relation between artistic creation and politics naturally 
reveals itself in many aspects. After the foundation of the federal 
state in 1848 and later in times of danger the accent was on making 
conscious the basic values and ideals of the state. The writing of 
drama for example until a short time ago exhausted itself almost 
completely in stage plays of historical and patriotic content for 
festive occasions. The composition of music, too, for a long time 
was dominated by such concerns. Nearly all the noteworthy Swiss 
composers of the i9th and beginning 20th century cultivated the 
patriotic song in particular and thus encouraged popular choir 
singing. The Eidgenossische Sangerverein just like the Eidgenossische 
Tttrnverein belong to those organizations which since the foundation 
of the federal state have been playing an outstanding role in the 
formation of the patriotic wiH, This preoccupation, to be sure, is 
far less pronounced in the case of the modern composers Othmar 
Schoeck, Arthur Honegger, Conrad Beck, Frank Martin or Willy 
Burkhard. 

The civic engagement of the artist, and especially of the writer, 
however, has documented itself since the beginning not only in the 
paying of poetic homage to people and state. The realization that 
the good order of things is not something acquired once for all but 
is in need of daily renewal and development, can be felt almost 
throughout the newer history of literature. The writer considers 



himself above all as an educator. At the basis of GotthelPs novels 
lies the question: "On what does the general welfare depend?" And 
the striking frequency of novels dealing with the evolution of per 
sonalities points to the fact that the young man s growing tip in the 
community is felt to be a central and ever newly posed problem. In 
view of this basic tendency it is hardly surprising to find that the social- 
political movements and crisis phenomena especially of the interwar 
period take up so much space in Swiss literature. Into this picture of 
a culture inseparably linked with political concerns belong the 
cabaret and political caricature. Satire in word and picture has in 
fact reached a remarkable stage in Switzerland. And the cabaret 
some of whose best representatives have appeared abroad with suc 
cess has played a large role in the spiritual defence especially of the 
Thirties and Forties against the brown and red tyrannies. 
Of course, this great attention given to the small circle and its organ 
ization, with all its civic advantages, contains its dangers, too. Be 
cause they have to defend themselves, small communities incline to 
turn their back to the world. This may have its historial justification 
when it tends to preserve what is worthy of preservation in the wild 
current of time. It can, however, deteriorate into petty egoism, self- 
complacent satiety, shallow patriotism and sterility. It is at this 
point as a matter of fact at which the criticism of some writers sets in. 
Jakob Bosshard s novel Ein Rufer in der Wuste is an impressive docu 
ment of this almost continuous writers protest against the evil spirit 
of petty-bourgeois self-complacency. Nor is there any lack of artists 
for whom this particular spiritual climate has become a deadly 
grinding mill. "We love the possible," wrote Werner Weber. "The 
artist is committed to the opposite. He reaches beyond the boundaries ; 
he loves the impossible." Exposed to this tension, so common in 
our country, many a one has come to grief; others have never out 
grown an attitude of mere protest. A few however have been able to 
give general validity to the criticism of our conditions. After the war 
Fried-rich Durrenmatt with his suggestive, frequently merciless 
satirical tragicomedies has probably become the most successful play 
wright of the German language. And Max Frisch follows not far 
behind him as an author of plays and stories. Diirrenmatt s un 
doubtedly is an extraordinary dramatic-humorist talent. And Frisch, 
more intellectual but also more conciliatory, in his work offers a 
passionate and sharp analysis of the contemporary scene. 
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The same Max Frisch, however, who once made the fatherland 
begin with the armory and end with the soldier s graveyard, wrote 
the beautiful phrase, "Our home is man; to him above all belongs 
our allegience; in the fact that fatherland and mankind do not 
mutually exclude themselves, in that actually consists the happiness 
of being the son of a small country." Openness to the world that 
neither denies nor carelessly abuses the roots and foundations of the 
ancestral homeland, combined with the will to administer the limited 
circle carefully but without narrow limitation these are the two 
attitudes which give meaning to our public life. In their daily realiza 
tion culture and politics have from the beginning in the most natural 
possible way acted together in a common endeavour, and that is not 
the least of the many small miracles to which the Swiss community 
owes its inner balance and steady development. 



The Linguistic Problem 

Mario M. 



In a time in which states, historically strongly rooted in nationalism, 
are forced by a sequence of factors to evolve into larger entities, the 
example of Switzerland appears to gain actuality in many a respect. 
One of the questions often put to the Swiss concerns the criteria 
according to which the language problem was solved for the Swiss 
solution appears to be not only workable, but highly satisfactory. 
It may therefore be useful to report briefly on this question, in which 
connection, to avoid misunderstandings, not only the solution itself 
but also the conditions underlying it and the problems connected 
with it will be dealt with. 



The Formal Solution 

In speaking of the language problem one thinks primarily of Ac 
difficulties of communication arising from purely concrete relation 
ships within the frame of national institutions and functions. The 
relationship which stands out and calls for legal regulation is that 
between individual and state. In accordance with the federative 
structure of the Swiss state it is of a three-dimensional nature: the 
relationship between individual and Confederation, the relationship 
between the individual and the Canton, and the relationship between 
the Canton and the Confederation, 

The legal regulation is very simple; the legislator has used a minimum 
of words. The only norm is the provision contained in Artick 116 
of the federal Constitution, according to which the official languages 
of Switzerland are German, French, and Italian-* norm wbica 
activates the general principle of equality for the languages and fern 
which scholarship has deduced the recognition of thek eqaality and 
freedom. (In 193* Romansh was recognized as the fourth "national 
language. The intention was to stress the political and cultural impor 
tance of the Latin element m tte Con^^ 

time further complicating the functioning of the administrative appa- 
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ratus. It constitutes in any event an explicit affirmation of the essential 
role of the different nationalities in the structure of the Swiss state). 
As a federal legal provision this norm has its primary significance in 
the regulation of the language relationship between individual and 
Confederation and formally leads to the trilingual aspect of the Con 
federation, the latter to be understood here as covering all the federal 
authorities and agencies. 

To begin with, it means trilingualism in the legislative procedure: 
from the trilingualism of the federal councils to the trilingualism of 
federal decrees there runs, formally speaking, a consistent line which 
brings with it the equality of the three languages, and thus the 
equivalence of each version of the legal text. This is of the greatest 
significance in consideration of the democratic structure of the state, 
and in particular of the fact that the voting citizen, differently from 
and more frequently than in other countries, must make decisions 
about kws. It will suffice here to suggest that the Federal Assembly 
uses all three languages for debate and negotiation, that trilingualism 
is the rule for the more important drafts (at least on the constitu 
tional and legislative level), that the official languages are equivalent 
in the voting process (as, for example, in the filling out of the ballots), 
and that the official record appears in three languages. 
Here it may immediately be added that the provisions for the election 
of the federal legislative authorities were formally laid down with 
out regard to the linguistic groups. In the elections to the National 
Council the Cantons constitute closed units (electoral districts) and 
the number of representatives is determined in ratio to the population 
of the particular Canton. This means that the Cantons are the indi 
rect representatives of the languages in the federal legislature, for 
which reason the linguistic situation within the Canton determines 
its representation in the National Council. In the second chamber 
(Council of States) which takes care of cantonal matters and whose 
representatives are elected on the basis of cantonal provisions, the 
situation is similar, although the Cantons as such are free to link the 
elections with linguistic considerations. This has been done for 
several decades past in the Canton of Berne, where one of the two 
State Councillors is elected from the French-speaking part of the 
population of the Jura region. 

The linguistic relationships in the federal government cannot be 
described in detail here. Only some guiding principles may be 
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mentioned. Under the rule of Article 116 of the Constitution, al 
ready referred to, the so-called personal principle has developed in 
the relationship between individual and Confederation, according 
to which the federal administration has to adapt itself to the language 
of the individual within the limits of the official languages. Due to 
the overlapping of federal and cantonal legisktion, as well as the 
overriding significance (later to be shown) of the recognition of the 
Cantons as from a linguistic point of view generally homogenous 
entities, a certain interference of the personal principle with the 
territorial principle is not to be avoided. Accordingly, the individual 
accepts, for state-political reasons, the subordination of his Enguistic 
claim to the federal administration. In the internal relationship, that 
is, within the administration itself, the choice of knguage is guided 
mostly by pragmatic considerations, hence practically in disregard 
of the fundamental rule of Article 116 of the Constitution whkh as 
such applies here too. This adaptation is natural, since Enguistic 
equality in internal relations would lead to daily problems, whereas 
administrative life requires a rapid and rational solution of the 
tasks at hand. 

Mention of the territorial principle takes us to the rektionships be 
tween the Cantons and the Confederation, which exist predominantly 
in the area of administration and should therefore be dealt with ia 
this context. In their majority the Cantons, expressly or de facto, 
recognize one of the official federal knguages as their own official 
language, so that in analogy to the rektionship between individual 
and Confederation they have the right to use this knguage also in 
dealing with the Confederation. This analogous use derives not merely 
from utilitarian considerations (important simpEfication, especially 
with a view to the so-called decentralized federal administration), 
rather it also corresponds to a national imperative to the extent to 
which the Cantons function as agents of nationaEty, for which 
reason the preservation of their Enguistic substance cannot be a 
matter of indifference for the Confederation itself. As is to be pointed 
out kter, because of the phenomenon of osmosis observed in the 
past few decades, this is precisely the most questionable point of the 
linguistic arrangement. The demand for the preservation of the lin 
guistic individuaEty of a region seems to colEde inevitably with the 
fact of the mixture of languages but also with the demand for the 
freedom of knguages. 
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While in legislation and administration one is actually satisfied with 
the sole provision of Article 116 of the Constitution, such frugality 
is hardly reconcilable with the legal precision requked in the courts. 
It is therefore in this sphere that we encounter the most important 
linguistic regulations^ although in the federative structure of Switzer 
land the judiciary in principle belongs to the cantonal sphere, so that 
the federal courts are acting chiefly as appellate courts. On the federal 
level, equality of the knguages is guaranteed, whereas the territorial 
principle in the Cantons causes the particular official knguage to be 
also the knguage of the judiciary. It is left to the discretion of the 
judge to find practicable solutions in the individual case and on 
this the Swiss judge deserves some praise. Nothing more can be said 
here regarding the knguages used by our courts, no room being left 
for details. 

A quite different aspect of the linguistic problem is its solution in 
the private sphere, that is, in the rektions among individuals. That 
there do not cannot, in a free state exist any norms on this is 
obvious. Any standardization would be an intolerable encroachment 
upon the private sphere; the intimate character and the function of 
the language here would only make this encroachment more painful. 
However, precisely the manner in which individuals encounter one 
another is much more revealing than the content of formal legal 
norms. The functioning of the ktter after all krgely depends on the 
attitude of the individual to the knguage in its dual significance, 
namely: as a personality-building factor in the rektions with one 
individual, and as a community-building factor in the rektions with 
many individuals. Unless this dual function of the linguistic element 
Is perceived the problems of the multilingual state cannot be fully 
grasped. 

If one considers the knguage problem from this point of view not 
with a view to a "solution," of course, since the attitude of the in 
dividual is variable one cannot avoid noting a regrettable develop 
ment. Without any reference to historical causes, it needs to be said 
that the two-fold significance of the languages, as described, is, by 
and large, hardly being registered, to say nothing of being felt. 
Rather, utilitarian considerations have gained the upper hand alto 
gether, and their most recent accentuation cannot hide the fact that 
only the sparseness of rektionships made them less strongly felt a 
few decades ago. Among these important factors personal success 
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plays the transcendent role: it is interesting to note that the interest 
of Swiss youth for the Italian language reached a high point in the 
years 1940-1942, a striking and unfortunate parallel to that phase of 
World War II (it is scarcely necessary to add that today English 
commands the most interest and even appears to push French to the 
background). It would therefore, in the opinion of the author, be 
incorrect to trace the indisputable advantages of the existing sokttioa 
to the political intelligence of the Swiss. Rather as will shortly be 
shown it is chiefly a sequence of fortunate historical factors which 
have made that solution possible, although the role of the political 
factor cannot be excluded completely. But one should not think that 
multilingualism has only positive aspects: not unlikely the attitudes 
censured here of the individual toward the language originates 
in this very condition, in that adaptability makes the fimctioiiing of 
the regulation possible to begin with (that other dements must not 
be overlooked is clear one thinks, for example, of the undeniable 
consequences of the tourist trade). It is, in other words, possible that 
multilingualism has brought about a certain linguistic equivalence, 
which could be evaluated positively only if it had occurred in rec 
ognition of higher values of the community no verdict on this 
shall" be given here, however. 



The Prerequisites 

Which were and which are the prerequisites of the solution attamed? 
The answer to this question seems to be especialiy important be 
cause it reveals the foundations of this solution and therefbfe also 
makes possible its applicability to other spheres. We most djerefo&e 
attempt, if only in sketchy fashion, to point out the most important 
prerequisites. 

The main accent undeniably must be placed upon the fact that 
multilingual Switzerland originated in a time in which the a^Enmiaailrf- 
building function of language was practically ineffective. Having 
grown from a nucleus of German-speaking Cantons, she quite early 
came in contact with French-speaking allies, while contacts with the 
Italian-speaking valleys south of the St, Gotthard most certainly 
extend back into the twelfth century for the original Caatoas. When 



at the end of the eighteenth century Switzerland prepared to become 
a modern state, the association of the different strains was already so 
well established that the virulence of the idea of nationality, although 
not unknown, was no longer capable of exploding the free com 
munity. Thus the Ticinesi, for example, knew very well that their 
"nation" would have been Italy but they chose union with those 
of other languages who Hved in freedom. Thus Switzerland was 
easily able to surmount the period of awakening nationalism. A 
further important prerequisite, often called to attention, is the fact 
that the linguistic do not run parallel to the denominational bound 
aries. This brings about a caesura in the linguistic bloc, inasfar as 
the denominational element can in its turn cause the creation of 
blocs. Similar observations can be made with regard to the either 
predominantly agricultural or predominantly industrial character of 
the Cantons: here, too, the corresponding boundaries do not coin 
cide, but overkp, the linguistic boundaries. Another condition of no 
little importance is the fact that one linguistic group is numerically 
stronger (approximately 70 per cent German-speaking as against 
about 19 per cent French-speaking and 9 per cent Italian-speaking): 
a stability certainly not attainable otherwise is thus given which 
prevents the majority from suffering from any feeling of insecurity 
and makes it capable of a generous attitude. This is one element 
which most certainly, although for the most part unconsciously, 
has contributed to the linguistic harmony. Precisely for this reason 
other reasons being left aside here great significance is to be attrib 
uted to the fact that all three languages are languages of important 
cultures of equal value. This would seem to prevent linguistic 
equality from getting arrested in the merely formal. If the cultural 
"hinterland" of any one of the three languages were significantly 
weaker than that of the others, its recognition would hardly become 
effective here one instinctively thinks of the critical situation of the 
Flemish in Belgium. 

Leaving other, perhaps not so important prerequisites out of con 
sideration, we may be justified in conclusion to call attention to the 
fact that the political factor, the will to live together, was what 
allowed the favourable prerequisites to take effect in the first place. 
Without this will no fair regulation of the linguistic question would 
have been attainable in any period. And yet, enough problems 
remain, as will be pointed out briefly in conclusion. 
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The Problems 

It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the very analysis of the linguis 
tic question contains a great danger the danger that important fac 
tors lose their effect the moment they are recognized as such. Greater 
still is our hesitation regarding the suggestion (no more than that 
can be given here) of the problems which appear behind the Swiss 
linguistic problem. But it would be unhealthy self-deception to want 
to avoid this. 

The heart of the problem greatly simplified does not seem to 
lie in the fact that the linguistic harmony might be disturbed, but 
rather in the possibility of the emergence of a certain linguistic 
indifference, which would not "solve" the linguistic question, but 
rather prevent it from being "felt." This assertion may appear too 
pessimistic: nevertheless this author assumes the responsibility for it 
The problems themselves refer to the future and do not describe the 
present state of affairs. It cannot be denied that apart from some very 
valuable but, one might almost say, too "deliberate" exceptions, the 
great majority of the people neither devote the slightest attention to 
the linguistic question nor view multilinguiiism as a really valuable 
possession. The already criticized concentration on personal success 
even in the resolving of the linguistic problem (which is, after ail, 
posed daily in commercial life), the generally prevailing readiness 
and indeed eagerness for adaptation, the increasingly lively osmosis 
between the linguistic areas, all these are elements which justify our 
assumption, although the author must ask indulgence for the sketch- 
iness of his study. Widening one s horizon and looking beyond the 
national boundaries to the linguistic problems only now arising 
within the European community, one should not overlook the coo- 
sequences of the shifting of the political focusing from national to 
economic, and, further still, to ideological values. While hardly any 
dangers seem to exist for linguistic harmony, they do exist for 
multilingualism as an element of the enrichment of the state and for 
language itself as an element of the enrichment of the individual* 
Perhaps the ultimate problem of the multilingual state lies precisely 
in the fact that it arises from the recognition of the significance of 
languages, but that in its turn it leads to linguistic indifference which 
robs the languages of their significance. 
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International Scientific and Technical Cooperation 

Urs W. Hocbstrasser 



The enormous progress achieved during the past few decades in the 
domain of science and technology has so deeply affected our economy 
that a good many observers now speak of a second industrial revolu 
tion. The new realizations, inventions and developments have led not 
only to upheavals in industry, but have also in some respects enor 
mously changed the character of research work, the outcome of which 
they were. Experimental investigations have now become so difficult 
in many instances, and their results are so urgently needed because of 
the ever more rapidly advancing developments, that only very ex 
pensive and complicated equipment can satisfy the demands. The ad 
vances into space and the universe as well as into the smallest units as in 
nuclear physics, require powerful equipment that is not only very 
costly, but also calls for an army of experts. The private scientist 
making his contribution to science in a laboratory equipped and 
financed by himself, the inventor developing new products in his 
own workshop, are becoming unthinkable in steadily growing num 
ber of fields. The tremendous accumulation of knowledge necessarily 
leads to intense specialization that can only be accomplished by the 
collaboration of experts trained in different fields. The rational utili 
zation of expensive plants and the flood of new discoveries that can 
hardly any longer be mastered by a single person furthermore call for 
a concentration of the research teams in sufficiently large units. 
All these factors have increased the drastic changes in recent years in 
the organizational structure of research and development. In view of 
the enormously increased demands with regard to personnel and fi 
nance, the integration and concentration of efforts in these domains 
are becoming ever more urgent. Our country, poor in raw materials, 
can in the long run maintain its vitally necessary exports only by the 
quality and originality of its manufactured products, and cannot possi 
bly manage without productive, dynamic research. Therefore ways 
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and means must be found to continue its specific contribution to 
scientific and technical progress, in spite of the limited personnel and 
financial means available. 

In adapting to new situations one does not, however, want to throw 
overboard valuable and proven traditions. It is significant for the re 
spect of individuality in Switzerland that research and development 
are being carried on in a great many different places, because this 
country possesses a relatively large number of universities, while in 
industry small and medium plants predominate. The new demands put 
forward by modern science and technology make it however neces 
sary as a rule that research and development teams have a certain mini 
mum size, to enhance the probability of satisfactory solutions of 
the problems within a reasonable time. In some parts o Switzerland 
the conclusion has already been drawn that these demands aad the 
wish to simultaneously retain the traditional individuality can be satis 
fied only if close cooperation and a well-coordinated distribution of 
tasks are established. Examples of such solutions can be found ia in 
dustry and also if only as beginnings at our universities and techno 
logical institutes. 

This development can be observed most clearly in the atomic energy 
sector, where both research and industrial development necessitate 
such tremendous expenditure tt^at they can be undertaken only on tiie 
basis of coordinated mutual assistance. In the industrial sector this has 
led to the establishment by companies interested in the building of re 
actors of the National Association for the Advancement of Industrial 
Atomic Technology, whose task is the planning and financing of die 
development of reactors in Switzerland. 

Research of immediate importance to "the building of reactors has 
been concentrated in the Federal Institute for Reactor Research, which 
owes its origin to a joint initiative of private industries. In the domain 
of controlled thermo nuclear fusion also it has been recognized tfeat 
we can be sufficiently prepared for this very promising long-tma 
development only if efforts are concentrated in a singk national 
institute. Accordingly the Atomic Science Commission has 
the Institute for Plasmaphysics in Lausanne. 
After the second World War it has become dear to every 
observer of scientific and technical development that in these sectors 
collaboration not only on an individual or national bask, bet in certain 
cases on an international basis is becoming indispensable. Even the 
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larger European countries have begun to find themselves unable to 
put up the enormous means required by such expensive new research 
fields as nuclear physics or space research, if they want to keep in step 
with the two leading world powers. As long as nothing was done in 
this direction, Switzerland and other countries of our Continent had 
to look on as many of the most promising younger scientists and 
engineers emigrated across the Atlantic to be able to share in the most 
up-to-date research work. For this reason Swiss scientists have from 
the very beginning supported the endeavours to create European 
scientific and technical collaboration. Through their personal efforts 
some of them have quite substantially contributed to the creation 
of undertakings such as the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research or the European Organization for Space Research. 
In this they necessarily had to rely on the aid and understanding of the 
authorities, the Parliament and industry. The full assistance which 
they have received from these sources, on which they can continue 
to count, is a result, at least partly, of the political tradition of our 
country. Her neutrality predestinates and obligates Switzerland to as 
sist all non-political efforts that can lead to better understanding and 
relations among peoples. International research projects, in which 
scientists and technicians from many countries are working side by 
side and getting to know and appreciate each other, eminently corres 
pond to such aims. This effect is not limited to their permanent staffs 
but, thanks to the numerous visitors attracted, radiates into each par 
ticipating country. 

A good example of how the necessity of international cooperation in 
science and technology can help ease political antagonisms is provided 
by the promotion of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Following a 
large scientific congress in Geneva in 1955 on the potential peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the International Atomic Energy Agency was 
created. In this connection the representatives of Switzerland and other 
neutral countries were able to make a generally acknowledged contri 
bution both at the constituent conference and later in the administra 
tive development of the organization. 

Active participation in international scientific collaboration is felt to 
be a need in Switzerland also in reaction to a certain danger of isola 
tion connected with the policy of strict neutrality. Wherever there are 
no political obstacles we should like to help bear the burdens and re 
sponsibilities for undertakings which, although perhaps indirectly only, 
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ultimately serve the welfare of all mankind. In Switzerland, where sev 
eral cultures meet, there is a particularly strong awareness of the ne 
cessity of links across boundaries. Cultural contact with foreign 
countries, such as can be realized under ideal conditions in interna 
tional scientific and technical collaboration, protects the citizens of our 
small country from the intellectual sterility which would threaten it if 
it shuts itself off" completely from the rest of the world. 
Of course, Swiss interest in international projects is not in itself suf 
ficient; other states must be prepared to take us on as equal partners. 
In view of the great prosperity our country now enjoys, no philanthro 
py on the part of the others can be expected. But neither can our 
ability to pay be decisive alone, since our current contributions, as 
based on our national budget, amount to a small percentage only of 
the total expenditure involved. Important are the ability, the reliabili 
ty and the linguistic capacities of our scientists and technicians. The 
Swiss institutes of higher learning enjoy a good name abroad, al 
though the increasingly rapid development of science does not permit 
us to rely on our past reputation. During the winter term of 1962-62 
7,603 out of 23,384 students at our academic institutions were foreign 
ers. This high percentage of foreign students and the mixture of Get- 
man and French-speaking Swiss students and teachers hi our universi 
ties are responsible for the fact that our graduates find collaboration 
with colleagues speaking another language or having other habits a 
matter of course. 

Its political independence from any power bloc, its general stability 
and high scientific and cultural level make Switzerland in the eyes of 
many foreigners an attractive domicile for international projects. A 
proof of this are the many research laboratories founded by foreign 
firms and organizations in Switzerland, whose staffs besides American 
and Swiss usually include some specialists from other European 
countries. For reasons easy to understand Switzerland cannot serve 
too often as the seat of international organizations, because other 
countries also would like to enjoy the material advantages connected 
with the presence of such organizations. Nevertheless, in 195 3 Geneva 
was chosen as the seat of one of the most important research institutes, 
the European Centre for Nuclear Research (CERN). This compara 
tively young organization has achieved such success that Europe is 
now in the front line in high energy physics, although in some parts 
of the world is was already thought that in this field our region was 
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lagging hopelessly behind. This centre has also given an extraordinary 
impetus to scientific research in its member countries, and plays a 
valuable part in organizing additional international projects in other 
domains. 

Of course, our country participates not only in international projects 
that are being developed on its territory. For reasons of international 
solidarity Switzerland takes part in all international scientific and techni 
cal organizations, as long as these have no political character. Depend 
ing on the particular aspects of the task to be solved, the groupings 
are regional or world-wide. The latter include the UN World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricultural Organization, and the 
UNESCO, of which Switzerland is a member, without belonging to 
the United Nations, and the International Atomic Energy Agency, In 
all these organizations scientific and technical cooperation is often only 
a means to a certain end which consists either in the introduction of 
international rules or in the aid to be given to developing countries. 
In all cases in which the advancement of science and technology must 
be looked upon as the essential aim, preference has generally been 
given to regional groupings, at least until now. This kind of coopera 
tion needs a comparable level of technical and scientific development 
on the part of the partners. Otherwise the project either becomes un 
interesting to the more advanced members, or else the weaker party 
may not be able to derive sufficient benefit from its participation. The 
results achieved in this connection can be fully utilized, and the 
collaborating specialists who accumulate valuable experience can be of 
benefit later on only if their own country is sufficiently active in 
the same or at least in similar fields. For this reason the CERN is 
limited to Western European states. Likewise, the European Organ 
ization for Space Research, the latest international project with a 
scientific aim, was founded by a group of Western nations, including 
Switzerland. Thanks to this foundation our country can participate 
in basic research which it could not otherwise carry out on an 
adequate scale. 

These considerations apply even more to projects that have a practical 
aim, although perhaps for a more distant future. To this category be 
long the three j oint projects known as Dragon, Halden and Eurochemie, 
in which Switzerland participates within the framework of the Euro 
pean Atomic Energy Agency. The development of a high temperature, 
graphite-moderated and gas-cooled reactors (Dragon), the investiga- 
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tion of the properties of boiling water reactors (Maiden), and the 
construction and operation of a plant for the treatment of used 
nuclear fuel elements (Eurochemie), lead to new realisations and 
discoveries, some of which can be industrially utilized in the de 
velopment of reactors in the various partner states, The problems 
of patent rights that arise in such cases, although not insoluble, show 
that in a free economic system certain limits are set to collaboration 
among states. Participation in such projects allows our country to 
broaden the basis for the development of its own reactors, and thus 
improves its prospects of success. Although such projects, due to 
their necessarily somewhat complicated and cumbersome organiza 
tion, cannot always function with the same degree of efficiency as 
private firms, they are extremely valuable, especially in a highly 
industrialized small state which with a contribution of bearabk size 
can thus participate in developments that it could never achieve by 
its own efforts alone. 

In some fields, as in reactor research, today s technical development 
necessitates such means that the cooperation described no longer suf 
fices. The variety of problems makes it desirable to arrive at a still 
wider coordination of forces. But the nearer one comes to the practical 
industrial utilization of such developments, the more apparent be 
comes the need for specific regulations ensuring a just distribution of 
burdens and benefits. This leads us to the field of bilateral arrange 
ments for the atomic energy sector, as well as of private arrangements 
which need not be extensively assisted or controlled by the state. 
Switzerland has signed agreements with various countries (USA, 
Canada and France) for the advancement of the peaceful utilization of 
atomic energy, providing the framework for technical cooperation. In 
this way our economy and science have gained access to a domain for a 
long time closed to us because of its military importance. It must be 
gratefully acknowledged that so far our country has drawn more bene 
fit from these agreements than our partners. In making such a state 
ment we cannot, of course, take all the implications of trade policy into 
account. It is to be hoped that our own research development wii 
enable us before long to give as well as to receive. 
The last, but by no means least, component of our international collab 
oration in science and technology are the numerous extremely valu 
able personal contacts between foreign and Swiss experts. Tiiese con 
tacts constitute the indispensable informal basis of all International pro- 



jects. They are the prerequisite for a favourable development of our 
science and technology, self-sufficiency being unthinkable in view of 
the small size of our country. A large percentage of Swiss research 
workers and engineers have collaborated on the most varied projects 
abroad, and a good many foreign scientists have rendered valuable 
contributions to our own scientific and technological efforts. Both in 
the intellectual and in the material sense these exchanges represent such 
an enrichment for us that everything should be done to maintain and, 
if possible, to intensify them still further. This presupposes out 
standing achievements of our own in science and technology, as 
well as attractive working conditions for our foreign guests. Such 
conditions are surely realizable in our country with a sufficiently 
large material and intellectual effort. 

As regards the future, it can be confidently predicted that scientific and 
technological progress will increase the number of joint projects of the 
kind here described. In spite of their political differences the leading 
world powers have already found ways and means for realizing a cer 
tain degree of collaboration in space research, and even nuclear physics 
may unite enemy camps for the building of still more powerful 
accelerators than those in existence. The Swiss will surely want to 
make a contribution, however modest, to the various projects, even 
if not every franc spent can be justified from a purely utilitarian point 
of view. Our possibilities of collaboration are obviously limited, so 
that we must guard against a certain multiplication of means and 
efforts. 

By a right choice of the organization to be shared in, it should practically 
always be possible to avoid political difficulties. Switzerland can only 
hope that the other countries will show an understanding for our spe 
cial conditions, so that we may to an increasing extent contribute to the 
international cooperation which so eminently serves practical under 
standing among the peoples. 
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Scientific Research 

Alexander von Muralt 



In thoughtful conversations the question is often raised, "What has 
Switzerland contributed in the past and what is she now contributing 
to, the scientific research of the world? What are our prospects for 
the future?" 

Science-historians have often written of the past, and among the 
more illustrious names one thinks of men like Conrad Gessner, 
Johann Jakob Scheuchzer, Felix Platter, the Bernoulli family, 
Albrecht Haller, Charles Bonnet, Horace Benedict de Saussure, and 
of the greatest among them all, Leonhard Euler 1 . And then one 
suddenly becomes aware of how difficult it is to bring their achieve 
ments under the heading "Switzerland s Contribution," These men 
lived in three different centuries during which what was referred to 
as "science" experienced a violent development. It is difficult to 
determine either their influence on developments in their time or the 
extent of the effect their contributions had thereafter. 
Gessner and Scheuchzer are noted for their collecting and literary 
processing of material in the area of the natural sciences with a thor 
oughness astounding for that period. As historical documentation, 
their work is still valuable. With Haller the encyclopedic knowledge 
that made him one of the most famous men of his time, even though 
he could not found a "school," stands in the foreground. Platter 
and Bonnet, the former of the sixteenth century, the latter of the 
eighteenth, are typical representatives of the naturalist interest of 
their time, while de Saussure acquired a European reputation by his 
exploration of the Alpine world and the first scientific observations 
made at a high altitude. Each of these great Swiss acquired European 
importance; their achievements must, however, be considered in 
terms of the standards of the centuries in which they lived. 
The matter is different with the mathematicians and the physicists; 

1 See "Grosse Schweizerische Forscfaer," edited by E. Fueter, Atlantis Veriag, 
Ziirich, 1939. 
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their contributions still have a certain value, Jakob Bernoulli first 
used differential calculus for the derivation of various relationships 
and set up the law of krge numbers in the computations of probability. 
Johann Bernoulli developed the calculus of variation and was the 
creator of the principle of the preservation of momentum, while 
Daniel Bernoulli may with pride be named as one of the founders 
of theoretical physics and in particular as one of the founders of the 
kinetic gas theory. However, it was the favourite student of Johann 
Bernoulli, Leonhard Euler, who was eminent in all fields of mathe 
matics and its applications in physics and astronomy, whose fame is 
the greatest of all. Every mathematics student in the entire world 
comes across the names of these four Swiss at least once during the 
course of his studies. 

In medicine the names of Swiss physicians are even more popular 
because until recently it was the custom to name newly discovered 
organs and certain symptoms after their discoverers. Therefore one 
comes across such terms as Peyer s discs, Brunner s gknds, Bauhin s 
valves, Hiss nerve cluster, Homer s syndrome, etc., all internation 
ally recognized names immortalized through the discoveries of Swiss 
physicians. 2 

With a certain pride one can confirm the fact that especially if one 
takes into account the small size of the country in the past Switzer 
land produced a significant part of the scientific research of the then 
world, which at that time was practically identical with Europe. But 
have we also kept in step with the immense scientific and technical 
developments taking pkce at the end of the nineteenth century and 
during the first half of the twentieth? 

This question is a difficult one to answer, since very much depends 
on the standards by whic.h one attempts to measure scientific research. 
Many people simply add up the number of Nobel prize awarded to 
their particular country and per million, citizens. On the basis of this 
very superficial method Switzerland ranks high with two Nobel 
prizes per million citizens. All scientists are in agreement, however, 
that this evaluation is somewhat haphazard. Eminent individual 
accomplishments may be appraised in this way, but it is not a satis 
factory way to evaluate the contributions of an entire nation. 

1 To the students great displeasure these classifications have today been replaced 
by impersonal technical terms! 
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Since the second World War, the United States of America may be 
considered the country with the greatest scientific potential. There 
fore it is useful to give heed to the American evaluation of European 
contributions. Here, of course, very much depends on which spe 
cialists are heard. No universal agreement can be obtained. Britain 
certainly takes first place as the leading scientific nation of Europe in 
almost all branches. Opinion on Sweden is very favourable in many 
areas. Switzerland counts as a small world power in the field of 
organic chemistry and enjoys an excellent reputation in medicine and 
in the natural sciences. But and this is unfortunate our contribu 
tion is often known only from hearsay because the number of 
Americans who understand German or French is decreasing unbe 
lievably in relation to the growing number of scientists. 
When I was in the United States for two years in the 30*5, German 
and French scientific journals were being read with great interest. In 
the homes of my scientist friends I found the books of Thomas 
Mann, Jakob Wassermann and Stefan Zweig lying on tabks. Today 
one meets relatively few young scientists who still read literature o 
a different language. The Tower of Babel s curse threatens today to 
destroy the unity of science and one remembers sadly that in the 
Renaissance Latin was the near-universal language of science. In the 
Western world, English is increasingly taking its place. 
Neither the fact that a number of observers have given only a me 
diocre appraisal of Switzerland as a scientific nation nor the feet that 
these criticisms were often justified should be concealed. How sha! 
we evaluate our contribution more or less objectively? 
What makes a country attractive to young scientists? Of primarj 
importance probably is the feeling that there one stands at the fron 
tier of scientific progress, that one has contact witfe a grocip o 
eminent scientists in well-equipped and modem laboratories atfed &#t 
one feels with them the pulse of progress. It is also tfae sf&gt;eciai 
atmosphere of science that one feels so distinctly in places sudt as 
Cambridge and Oxford, Princeton and Berkeley, tlie RodrfdOfci 
Institute, the Karolinska Institute, the Max Planck Institutes, aad 
the Pasteur Institute, an atmosphere that has a strong effect 00 yoosg 
people. The respect and admiration that the publk has for sdb^ific 
achievements and for the men that have feco^gjbt tfaem afooot* also 
pkys a decisive part. What is the situation in Switziedaad kt al tfoese 
respects? 



We possess a notable number of scientists who participate in the 
forefront of scientific progress; we have modern, well-equipped 
laboratories, especially since the Swiss National Fund has begun to 
provide equipment at a rapid pace. But it is a difficult task for us to 
find the desired number of first-rate young scientists. Why is this? 
It has been said that in Switzerland we still cling too much to the 
"boss** system with a chief who looks upon his colleagues as mere 
helpers, that the pay for assistants is insufficient and that the pros 
pects for success in the academic world are most uncertain. Is this 
still true? I do not believe so because I know of dozens of institutes 
where an ideal team spirit prevails and where foreign scientists wish 
to work as guests. These institutes are responsible for the fact that 
our exemplary scientific work enjoys a good reputation far beyond 
the borders of our country. But a new young generation is lacking. 
I am convinced that even today we lose a krge number of poten 
tially first-rate people yearly in our colleges and technical universi 
ties because we do not show them the way to a scientific career 
clearly enough. How can a young man be aware of the possibilities 
a scientific career offers if at home he hears nothing, or perhaps even 
something derogatory about science and gets only little encourage 
ment from outside his home? I believe that one may say that scien 
tific research and especially the Swiss contribution to such research 
is unknown among many groups in our country. If a fraction of the 
publicity which is dedicated to sports could be diverted to promotion 
of research work in Switzerland, certainly many young men would 
decide on a scientific career and our technical universities would be 
helped effectively. 

What are the prospects for the future? Is it possible for us to compete 
honourably with nations where millions are dedicated to scientific 
research? The answer to this question may be given with confidence 
based on knowledge of the nature of scientific discoveries. The 
history of scientific discovery shows that a certain contemplation 
and inner peace, intuition as well as fortunate coincidence have very 
often resulted in important breakthroughs. The opportunities for 
realizing these conditions are as favourable in a small country as in 
a large one. Our chances for the future are certainly not bad if we see 
to it that our scientists can work under optimum conditions. 
Thus far we have not spoken of the humanities and liberal arts. In 
view of the modern trend toward specialization these studies are 
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very important for the future because of the unifying power they can 
exert on all scientists. The Swiss National Fund 3 is proud that about 
one-third of its resources go to the humanities. We are convinced 
that this investment will bear rich fruits. 

Finding the right baknce between over-estimation and under-estima- 
tion of our abilities is very difficult. A good result is achieved when 
modesty is combined with self-confidence. Let that be our motto for 
the future. 

8 The Swiss National Fund for the Promotion of Scientific Research, established 
as a private foundation on August i, 1952, promotes basic research in Switzer 
land. At present it receives more than 23 million Swiss francs annually from fee 
Federal Government. Its -organs are the Foundation Council, the National 
Research Council and the research commissions of the Swiss universities and the 
Swiss scientific organizations. The Foundation Council approves the reports, 
most important regulations and petitions exceeding a certain amount. The 
Research Council processes the projects submitted and applications foe contri 
butions to publications, as well as for personal research projects. The research 
commissions are in charge of screening applications for the training of young 
scientists. The Foundation s address is Wildhainweg 20, Berne. 



Democracy and Federalism 

Peter Dfirrenmatt 

Body and Spirit 

Swiss democracy owes its origins to two roots : to the federative struc 
ture of the state on the one hand, and the ideas of the French Revolu 
tion and of liberalism on the other. These two, intrinsically often op 
posed, elements interpenetrated one another in Switzerland, so that 
finally something new arose out of them. The premises for the gener 
ation of this new thing were the political mentality of the people, the 
renouncement of any active foreign policy, which turned the political 
energies inward, the fact of having been spared the wars of modern 
times, and the smallness of the area involved. The Swiss state is original 
and inimitable both in its strength and in its weakness. Precisely this 
originality is a significantly European product. 
The federative system is older than democracy in Switzerland. It was 
a prerequisite for what the Swiss citizen understands by political free 
dom. Political freedom from the Swiss viewpoint is not primarily 
a matter of clear theoretical definition, but should be palpable political 
reality. The state must be measurable by human standards; as the 
highest order, k must be comprehensible, visible and controllable. It 
must not be abstract and omnipresent. Power must be exercised only 
within the confines of law by a machinery remaining in the service of 
man and not forcing man into its bondage. The necessity of power is 
not being denied in Switzerland. But the power of the state must be 
kept within bounds by a carefully designed system of dams, canals and 
locks. The better the area in which it is exercised can be surveyed, the 
greater the guarantee that the power will not be misused. 
The federative character of Switzerland developed toward the end of 
the Middle Ages in opposition to the intentions of the dynasties of the 
German Reich to centralize power in their autocratically ruled states, 
to thus make the state strong and ready to strike, and to subject the 
sum total of all political and social potentialities to one authority. 
Against this aspiration the towns and rural districts of the then Con 
federacy held fast to their self-government. They refused to divert 
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some of their internal revenue to the emperor s superimposed policy 
and to cede the administration of justice to his officials. To give cue 
concrete example, they saw no reason why they should pay any tax for 
the Turkish wars (What did the emperor s Turkish wars matter to 
them?), or adopt Roman law and submit to the Imperial Court. 
This fundamentally conservative resistance opposed to the rising cen 
tralized power-state arose from a view in which freedom was seen as 
something practical. It was a sober way of looking at things, obviously 
lacking understanding for the great adventure of power. 
But recognition of the political value of the federative system did not 
awaken in Switzerland until the turn of the eighteenth to the nine 
teenth century. The Old Confederacy perished for the reason that its 
federative structure was no longer animated by any spiritual vitality. 
Its institutions had solidified, become rigid. Upon the collapse foEowed 
struggles, lasting several decades, between the advocates of a feder 
ative system that had by then become a conscious doctrine, and men 
who embraced the new liberal principle of the people s sovereignly* 
The demand for federative freedom for the parts was now parallelled 
by the demand for individual freedom, the demand for the equality of 
the Cantons by the demand for the equality of all citizens. 
The Federal Constitution of 1 874, a revision of the fundamental cons 
titution of 1 848, combined the federative tradition with the demands of 
modern democracy. The structure of the Federation, its coostmctioa 
from the bottom upward and its distribution of powers between com 
munes, Cantons and Federal Government, remained mtoodiedl But 
it was accompanied on all levels of the federative statse by the demo*- 
cratic order with its popularly elected authorities and the ckiza^s 
direct vote on legislation. 

Since 1874 the powers of the Federal Government have growa nqp&lf 
and continuously. There is today no longer any field of state activity 
in which the Federal Government does not possess aut&oritatm: In 
fluence. Nevertheless, so far it has always been possible to papeveat tbe 
degradation of the Cantons to mere administrative organs of Ac 
Federal Government and of the communes to those of tite Cactoas. 
While this structure of state may best be compared with a pyrasafci in 
which the top rises above a broad foundation, it mast be added atoaee 
that the inside of this pyramid consists of many co-ordinaisdi parts 
every one of which communes and Cautoes lias retaiaeil its wm 
vitality. 



The executive legislation of the Federal Goverment must take into 
consideration the influence of the Cantons even in matters in which it 
has the right to act authoritatively as a matter of principle. 
The same consideration must be given possible federative resistance 
arising from public opinion. As practically all laws drafted by the Fe 
deral Assembly are subject to the referendum (that is, may have to 
be submitted to a plebiscite if at least 30,000 citizens sign a petition for 
this purpose), all possible objections must be taken into consideration 
when the matter is debated by the federal parliament and executive. 
In technical language, every draft law must be "referendum-proof," 
able to stand up to the opposition in a voting campaign. This is the 
more necessary as it is never possible in Switzerland to argue that be 
cause a majority of deputies and party groups had voted for a certain 
law in Parliament, that law would be approved also by a majority of 
the people. It is true that many Swiss voters are registered members of 
some party and in elections usually vote with a certain party. But they 
will never feel obliged to follow the watchword of "their" party. They 
vote as they think right after mature deliberation. For this reason the 
outcome of plebiscite campaigns in Switzerland is often quite unpre 
dictable. This, in turn, causes the legislative process to take a long 
time, to make draft laws invulnerable. Swiss democracy moves slowly 
but thoroughly in the domain of legislation. 

To the outside, in confrontation with other countries, Switzerland 
acts as a single whole. In comparisons with other countries, the insti 
tutions of the Swiss federation are therefore as a rule equated with 
those of some foreign states more often than not having a centralized 
structure and administration. This leads to the wrong conclusions. In 
comparing the social institutions in Switzerland with those in other 
European countries, for example, many an observer finds Switzerland 
rather backward. Such "comparison at the top" overlooks the fact 
that in addition to the social institutions of the Federal Government 
there are those of the Cantons and even those of the communes, and 
that moreover in this field in particular the contributions of private or 
public corporations should be included for a true picture of conditions. 
-The connection between, or rather the mutual interpenetration of, 
federative structure and democracy in Switzerland produces a great 
intensity of poKtical life and heavy political demands upon the citizen. 
Swiss federative democracy is not an easy form of government. Its 
problems are ever present It does not simply invite the citizen every 
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four or five years to fix a new course in elections, thereafter to leave 
politics for a considerable time to the newly elected representatives of 
the people and to a Government dependent on a majority in Parlia 
ment. It approaches him several times in the course of a year, some 
times in a federal, at other times in a cantonal or local matter, and in 
between calls on him to vote in elections on all three levels. Political 
life in Switzerland is in fact incredibly intense. No wonder that in this 
exuberant political climate about four hundred daily and weekly 
newspapers are flourishing and that those men the majority who so 
successfully oppose the introduction of voting rights for women, en 
deavour to impart a semblance of objectivity to their attitude by point 
ing to this intensity of the political life. 

Let us, in fine, consider the problem of minorities in connection with 
the inner. relationship between federative structure and democracy 
in Switzerland. According to one, only apparently valid, &lt;kfinitioa 
Switzerland is a German-speaking country with French, Italian and 
Romansh-Ladin speaking minorities. This definition would mean that 
the country as a whole is ruled by a Germanic majority with the mi 
norities enjoying certain guarantees. 

As a matter of fact, the situation is quite different. Switzerland has 
German, French, Italian and Romansh-Ladin territory, each with its 
corresponding language. Whoever settles in "Germanic" territory 
must learn the German language, whoever settles in other territory 
must adopt its language. Since questions of education and culture arc 
primarily a matter for the Cantons to decide, with the Federal Govern 
ment appearing only as an indirectly acting promoter, all Ikguistk 
regions, independent of their numerical strength, have equal rights. 
The concept of "majority" applies only statistically. It does not exist 
in real life, because equality is a matter of course. 
One may nevertheless assert that as a result of the consideEatkai 
necessarily given by the numerically stronger German-speaking part 
to the numerically weaker parts, as well as of the lesson drawn &cm 
the denominational differences between the Protests-Reformed EEIS*- 
jority and the Roman Catholic minority Swiss democracy has devel 
oped particularly effective guarantees for the poEtical minorities. 
Every democracy is based on the idea that t&e majority ascextaioed If* 
elections and plebiscites commands, and that Ac minority 1m to ot&gt;ey. 
This principle is valid also for Swiss democracy. Bat not absolutely. 
We have already seen in the preparation of laws that ^rcfere^fem 
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politics" have to be taken into consideration. The possible opposition 
must not be given any points for attack; it must be kept small. 
The counterpart to this in elections is the wide use of proportional 
representation, which prevents a majority from crushing a minority. 
When the votes are counted according to the rules of the proportional 
system, each party gets as many seats as are due to it in proportion to 
the total of votes, as well as to the number of votes cast for it in partic 
ular. This principle has asserted itself in the Federal Government as 
well as in practically all Cantons and local governments. Since the end 
of the second World War it has also been applied increasingly to the 
composition of executive authorities. It is the result of several factors : 
doubts whether a majority is always and in an absoute sense "right"; 
a strong tendency to compromise, in the intention to find practical so 
lutions ; aversion to an excess of passions and of ideological fanaticism 
in political struggles. 

In any case, steadily advancing proportional representation in Swiss 
political life is a further proof of the practical and sober unheroic if 
you will and certainly pathos-less character of Swiss politics and 
democracy. 

The Institutions 

The institutions of the Swiss federative democracy are laid down in 
the Federal Constitution of 1874. This Constitution issued from the 
Constitution of 1848, and during the more than 80 years of its existence 
numerous of its articles have been revised or enlarged. In our present 
context we are interested only in how the spirit and nature of demo 
cracy and the federative structure in Switzerland finds expression, or 
is captured, so to say, in the institutions. 

This essay cannot be a complete description of these institutions, but 
only a sketch of the essentials. As in any other state, the political ins 
titutions of Switzerland are composed of those that are fixed by the 
Constitution, the laws and executive orders, and others that are based 
on common law and usage. 

The basis of public law in Switzerland is, as already stated, the Con 
stitution of 1874 together with all the amendments introduced since 
then. The Constitution distinguishes between three kinds of authori 
ties: the supreme or legislative authority represented by the Federal 
Assembly, the executive authority elected by and responsible to it for 
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the conduct of affaks, or the Federal Council, and the supreme judicial 
authority, the Federal Court. The Federal Assembly consists of two 
fully equal chambers one of which, the Council of States, (with forty- 
four members, two from each Canton regardless of its size) represents 
the Cantons as agents of the federal authority, while the other, the 
National Council, (with two hundred members, each Canton electing 
a number of them according to the size of its population) represents 
the sovereign people. The two chambers deliberate separately, and a 
law becomes effective only after having been approved by both cham 
bers. 

For the election of the Federal Council, the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Armed Forces (the latter two only 
in the event of a general mobilization) as well as of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the two chambers meet under the chairmanship of 
the President of the National Council, forming the "United Federal 
Assembly." In such elections an absolute majority must be obtained, 
Normally the Parliament meets four times a year, each session lasting 
about three weeks. All business is prepared in advance in committee 
meetings. The National Council is elected every four years, on the last 
Sunday of October, by proportional representation, each Canton form 
ing a constituency. The members of the Council of States are elected 
accoring to the rules of the separate Cantons. In most Cantons the 
members of the Council of States are elected by the people, in a few by 
the cantonal parliaments. While the members of the Council receive a 
modest compensation from federal funds a daily allowance and tra 
velling expenses the members of the Council of States get thek com 
pensation from the Cantons they represent. 

For some decades past the real agents of Swiss politics have been three 
large, one medium and four small parties. The three big parties ti*e 
Radical-Democratic or Liberal Party, the Conservative-Christian So 
cial (mainly Roman Catholic) Party, and the Social Democratic Party, 
and the medium-size Peasants, Artisans and Citizens Party (with same 
Cantonal sections), together account for about four-fifths of all seats 
in the Federal Assembly. The members of the Federal Council are 
chosen from thek midst, not according to law, but according to usage. 
The "small parties" include the Liberal-Democrats having groups in 
the Cantons of Vaud, Neuchatel, Geneva and Bask; the Democrats, 
at home mostly in the Cantons of Zurich, Glanis and the Grisons, and 
allied with them the representatives of the Evangelical People s Party 
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(with two representatives in the National Council); the "Indepen 
dents," represented in several Cantons of the German-speaking part 
of Switzerland, and three Communists from the Cantons of Geneva 
and Vaud. 

The distribution of power between these groups has been stable for 
a good many years. In the elections it generally varies only by a few 
seats, for the Swiss voter but rarely withdraws his confidence from a 
representative of the people. On the other hand, he has an aversion to 
professional politicians. For this reason he keeps his representatives 
on short allowance, and he does not wish that the system of short-term 
sessions be abandoned in favour of long-lasting or permanent sessions. 
The Federal Assembly, explicitly referred to in the Constitution as the 
"supreme authority" of the Swiss Confederation, passes laws, approves 
the national budget and accounts, reviews the conduct of affairs by the 
Federal Council and decides on war and peace. It has to approve agree 
ments with foreign countries. 

The executive authority is the Federal Council. Its election and its po 
sition are typical creations of Swiss politics. According to the wording 
of the Constitution, and also because of its being elected by the Federal 
Assembly really dependent on the latter, it actually has an extraordi 
narily strong position and is the real acting authority of Switzerland. 
The Federal Council consists of seven members elected for a fixed term 
of four years. During these four years it cannot be overthrown, either 
as a whole or in part. The members of the Federal Council are collec 
tively responsible for the conduct of the affairs of state, and at the same 
time each one of them heads an executive department as "Minister." 
Thus each Federal Councillor holds one-seventh of the supreme exe 
cutive authority of the state, and in addition is a departmental chief in 
the Federal Administration. 

The Federal Council conducts all internal and external policy of the 
state. At the suggestion of the Parliament it initiates the preparatory 
legislative work ; it heads the federal bureaucracy become quite large 
and through the diplomatic machinery conducts foreign policy. It is 
re-elected every four years, but the people s and Cantons representa 
tives will never deny a Federal Councillor their confidence as long as 
he does not commit a crime. Ten years* office in the Federal Council is 
by no means rare, twenty years no exception. A few men have achieved 
even longer terms. 
The counterpart to this very strong position of the Swiss Federal Coun- 
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cil is tie great complexity of its election which illustrates the strange 
relationship which the written and unwritten law can enter into in 
Switzerland. The Federal Constitution fixes only two conditions for 
eligibility to the Federal Council: Every Swiss citizen eligible to ttie 
National Council, that is, every secular person over 20 years of age and 
in possession of all civic rights is eligible also to the Federal Council. 
Also, no Canton may have more than one representative in the Federal 
Council. That is all. 

Actually, to these conditions a good many usages have been added, 
which are a result partly of tradition and partly of the pursuit of pro 
portional justice. One rule based upon tradition and which has rardy 
been disregarded ordains that the Cantons of Zurich, Berne and Vaad 
should always have a representative in the Federal Council. Another 
rule calling for at least two seats being reserved for French and Italian- 
speaking Switzerland satisfied the desire for proportional justke. An 
other expression of the same concern is the currently valid formula ao 
cording to which the Liberals, the Conserrativc-Omstiatffl and ttse 
Social Democrats are entitled to two seats each, and Ac Peasants, 
Artisans and Citizens Party to one seat Swiss governing skill there 
fore consists in, among other things, harmonizing these rules of cos- 
tomary law with the demand that the "best possible men" be delagated 
to the Federal Council, the strongest and most constant government 
in Europe! 

The "third power," the judiciary, is the Federal Court of Justice. Tbc 
number of its members is not fixed by the Constitution, At present it is 
twenty-five. The Federal Court of Justice is the supreme judicial au 
thority for civil and criminal cases, as well as for questions of constito- 
tional law. Unlike the Supreme Court of the United States, boweiw* 
it does not have any constitutional jurisdiction. 
Above the Federal Assembly and the Federal O&gt;undl stands tfie peo 
ple. Again in contrast to the parliamentary democracies, it lias m 
Switzerland the possibility of directly influencing politics. Tbe two 
main possibilities of this direct influence are the popokr initial 
and the referendum. 

The right of initiative states that at least fifty thousand citizens estidocl 
to vote may sign a request demanding the amendment of a single article 
of the Federal Constitution, the introduction of a new article, or a 
complete revision of the Constitution. In the case of a partial amend- 
ment the proposal may be a general suggestion or am xactomw&Mm. 
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Once the necessary number of signatures is obtained, a plebiscite is 
held. Its result becomes legally valid, however, only when the majority 
of all Swiss citizens entitled to vote, as well as the majority of the Can 
tons have voted in the affirmative, in accordance with the federative 
principle that federal sovereignty lodges in the sovereign people and 
the sovereign Cantons together. 

The referendum can be applied to laws passed by the Federal Assem 
bly. The signatures of thirty thousand citizens entitled to vote are re 
quired for such a law to be submitted to a plebiscite. The referendum 
can also be applied to state treaties concluded for an indefinite term or 
for more than fifteen years. On the strength of this rule Switzerland 
was the only nation that decided to enter the League of Nations after 
the first World War on the basis of a national referendum. 
It is not possible in the present context to give more than these short 
descriptions of the most important institutions of Swiss federative 
democracy. For the sake of completeness, however, it may be mention 
ed that the political structure of each Canton corresponds to that of 
the Federation, i.e., that each Canton has its own constitution, parlia 
ment and government the latter a collegiate body consisting of live 
to eleven members for a fixed term and that the people usually pos 
sess much vaster rights in the Cantons than in the Federation. In the 
Cantons of Obwalden and Nidwalden, Glarus and Appenzell (Ausser- 
rhoden and Innerrhoden) the Landsgemeinde, or open-air assembly of 
all voters in the Canton, has been preserved for elections and plebis 
cites. Not having a federative structure in spite of the very far-reaching 
autonomy of the local governments, the cantonal parliaments on the 
other hand are not provided with a second chamber. 



Criticism 

Switzerland s federative democracy is exposed to two dangers when 
ever it is judged from the outside. Either it is idealized, or else condem 
ned as an alleged relic of bygone times. Both judgments are based on 
ignorance. Switzerland should not be idealized, because it has not 
arisen from a preconceived idea, but from a constant struggle with 
reality and a continuous adjustment to it. Nor should it be looked upon 
as obsolete because it has shown an incredibly tenacious vitality. 
The Swiss Confederation is neither more nor less than one of the many 
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original political creations that Europe, our "Old World/ has brought 
forth. It has, to be sure, produced certain political institutions which 
are unique in comparison with other states, and whose functioning 
probably is unthinkable anywhere else but in Switzerland; they have 
nevertheless been capable of mastering the modern tasks of state poli 
tics. The Swiss Confederation is both a model of an objectivized and 
pluralist state constantly in pursuit of compromise, and a state whose 
intensity of political life almost reminds one of Greek antiquity, Sobet, 
practical and matter-of-fact to excess, it also presents its citizens with 
an unconditional, hard, existential way of life. It is full of contradic 
tions and inimitable. But it lives. 

For this reason it has its unmistakable weaknesses, and is a fertile sub 
ject for sharp and even acid criticism. A few final words about that. 
In one of his essays on the character of the Swiss, Karl Schmid, the 
Zurich historian of literature, has described it as, "moving against 
the current." In many and in essential points, he wrote, the develop 
ment of Switzerland had been running counter to that of the rest of 
Europe, and it is out of this that Swiss individuality has developed* 
The question which the spirit of the times and the political thought 
and aspiration of the present are putting to Switzerland is, to what 
extent this "moving against the current" continues to make sense. The 
answer probably is that it will make sense as long as the Swiss peopk 
are willing to cling to their political individuality even while exposing 
it to confrontation with the rest of Europe and the world. 
Concurrently with this decisive political will however, modem de 
velopments themselves must be appraised in their influence on Swiss 
conditions. Here we meet with problems such as the following. In 
creasing internal mobility and migration in Switzerland transform the 
federative consciousness. In each Canton there is now a strong minor 
ity of immigrants from other Cantons, which is indifferent to the in 
stitutions and attitudes they find in their adopted home. In addition, 
the abundance of fast-moving means of transportation makes it pos 
sible that for many Swiss their place of residence and their place erf 
work no longer coincide. To mention a few instances : An overwhidm- 
ing majority of the inhabitants of a part of the Canton of Baseband 
works in Baselstadt, draws its income there, does its shopping there, 
but has no influence on the political conditions of the city of Bask 
because their residence is in another Canton. For which reason the 
opinion crystallized that the Canton of Basle, partitioned about ooe 
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hundred and thirty years ago, should be reconstituted and reunited. 
Again, numerous workers living in the mainly agricultural Canton of 
Schwyz adjoining the Canton of Zurich travel daily by car or by rail 
to their place of work in Zurich. For them too, their Canton of resi 
dence (where they possess voting rights for cantonal matters) and 
their place of work where they earn their living do not coincide. 
In other words : The power of the federative idea used to rest on the 
cantonal allegiance of the citi2ens. The more this cantonal allegiance 
disappears, the more the understanding for federative individuality 
also disappears. 

The internal migration provoked by the current boom quite generally 
changes the social structure of the Swiss Confederation. The concen 
tration of the population in industrial and metropolitan centres is 
continuing relentlessly. Before long one-third of the Swiss population 
will be living in the five big cities : Basle, Zurich, Berne, Lausanne and 
Geneva. These cities which fifty years ago still were predominantly 
Reformed-Protestant (and their hinterland Reformed-Protestant Can 
tons), now have large Roman Catholic minorities, a fact which has an 
influence on the co-existence of the two denominations. 
At the same time, problems of the coexistence of the great linguistic 
cultures meeting in Switzerland are beginning to arise as a result of the 
migratory movements. There are, for instance, the German-speaking 
Swiss who migrate to the Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino where 
they are difficult to assimilate in cultural respects. Migration to this 
climatically privileged Canton being strong, some concern is already 
being entertained about a possible danger to the Italianita&gt; the Italian 
civilization, of the Ticino. 

Another problem of importance for the functioning of direct demo 
cracy is presented by the big associations whose influence and authority 
in economic and social life have grown considerably in the course of 
the past thirty years. Originally the institutions of direct democracy 
were cut to fit the individual s political responsibility. Later, indivi 
duals entered into association with others for the defence of their 
material interests. Switzerland is reputed to be one of the countries 
having the largest number of such associations, whose secretariats have 
become important centres of documentation and organization, as well 
as factors in voting campaigns in which the demarcation lines of their 
respective positions are involved. In this game the individual may be 
reduced to a mere soldier marching in the ranks of a mass levy, and 
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lose his standing as a citizen voting according to his own conscieiice. 
In spite of such tendencies, there is room left for many referendum 
struggles, especially within the framework of local and cantonal po 
litics. Such struggles are started and often won by some minority 
under no commitment to any association, but acting spontaneously 
out of personal conviction. Even on the federal level such actions arc 
still possible, as shown, for example, by the referendum introduced in 
1962 by a small number of citizens, successfully opposing an increase 
of the daily allowance of the members of the National GotmciL 
The large increase of government employees in the federal capital, 
Berne, has led to about 25,000 French-speaking people living there at 
present. They asked for a French school to be opened for their duidren 
in Berne, on the grounds that as federal employees they are forced to 
live in Berne, yet do not want to abandon their ancestral French lan 
guage and culture. The school was opened, and is subsidized by the 
Federal Government. Thus, the old principle that the language is 
bound to the land has been broken at one point. Berne is a German- 
speaking city. It is, nevertheless, understandable that facilities had to 
be created for the children of the French-speaking officials and em 
ployees. 

These few illustrations may suffice. But mention remains to be made 
of the problems which arise for the functioning of direct democracy* 
The new dimensions which are part of our time have an influence also 
on Swiss democracy. While writing this I am thinking of the fact tfaat 
the Swiss people had to vote on an initiative proposing to forbid, by a 
constitutional amendment, the equipment of the Swiss Army witfa 
nuclear weapons, and that the proposal having been rejected m 
second referendum has been asked for in this mattec, demanding tfatf 
before every purchase of nuclear weapons the people siiould be asked 
for their Yes or No. 

Here the question obviouly arises whether it is possible toidtl^peofie 
decide such problems, whether for lack of tedinica! knowledge --it 
does not simply decide according to feeling. This question of tte 
technical knowledge has already been posed in die case of otto p0&gt;- 
blems not simple to solve. In any event it is dear that tbe voter wte 
wants to exercise his suffirage today has to struggle with mA yggec 
and more complicated problems than was the case as litde as a genera 
tion ago. . - 
It may be that the question of how far the smnge vofccr today is tmdr 
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ened with demands exceeding his knowledge, is connected with the 
other of why the turnout in voting is often so poor. As a matter of fact, 
when sixty per cent of the enfranchised citizens vote, that is considered 
to be good. Often the percentage drops to forty. In some Cantons even 
lower percentages are produced in cantonal plebiscites. Negatively 
judged the phenomenon of non- voting is certainly due to the fact that 
as a result of the many distractions in our times the political interest of 
the mass of the population has declined. In addition, the frequency of 
plebiscites and the complexity of many of the proposals may deter 
numerous citizens from going to the polls. All these phenomena must 
therefore be considered as a crisis of direct democracy, and political 
criticism in Switzerland deals with them as such. On the other hand, 
it can be stated that the phenomenon of non-voting is as old as Swiss 
democracy, and in part simply due to the fact that not every business 
that is to be voted upon is of equal interest to each voter. One man will 
go to the polls each time when some tax law is at stake, while social 
problems are a matter of indifference to him. When these are to be 
voted upon, he stays at home and vice versa. There are plenty of such 
differences. Looked upon from this point of view, one might say that 
non-voting expresses a wish to differentiate. This interpretation finds 
support in the fact that in the case of really great problems the partici 
pation of voters is usually high. 

* Another point for severe criticism is what has been called "Swiss con- 
formism." The politics of modern Switzerland present a picture of the 
greatest equilibrium. Proportional representation has drawn the sting 
from the election struggles. The consideration given minorities tends 
to concede its due to even the smallest demand. Problems are folly 
discussed and dealt with at the conference table until all further op 
position becomes practically impossible. 

The proportional composition of the Federal Council is a result of the 
desire to distribute justly the modest power at the disposal of the small 
Swiss state. Neutrality has trained the people to renounce any expan 
sive aspirations in foreign policy. Thus there seems to reign a political 
reasonableness, which looks uncanny to many a foreign observer, and 
which at home, among the younger people, appears to lead to the 
resigned opinion that everything is for the best and that the future 
generation need no longer bother about politics that these matters 
could be left to the routine of the experts. 

That would mean dosing a circle to make it a deadly embrace. For it 
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is this very development that the exacting, richly articulated federative 
democracy of Switzerland could not hear without being transformed 
into a completely automatic watch movement, whose welfare would 
no longer interest but a very few. 

The events of our time prevent this development toward disinterested 
ness and political indifference. The fact that we have recognized the 
dangers of excessive conformism in Switzerland and that we are 
discussing them, demanding a fresh confrontation of our institutions 
with the changing world, proves how alive this body politic has re 
mained. Its vitality and its will to live are a part of Europe, often diffi 
cult to understand, perhaps, but nevertheless an indispensable part of 
Europe! 
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The Country 

Land surface (in thousands of square kilo- Meadow and pasture-land (in thousands of 
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Land under cultivation 2,7 Forests 
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Total population in 1960 

Density per square kilometer . . . 
Net increase (annual average 1950 

to 1960) 

Rate of increase per i ,000 inhabit 
ants (annual average, 1950-1960) 
Number of persons speaking the fol 
lowing languages : German . . . 
French . . . 
Italian . . . 
Romansh . . 
Others . . . 



Population 

5,429,061 Working population (percentage of 

total), 1960 Census 
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Production 

Gross national product in 1961 (billion Swiss francs) ....... . ........ 
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GNP per capita (dollars) ............................ 

Gross capital formation (in percentage of GNP) .................. 

Construction expenditure, including public works, in 1961 (billion Swiss francs) . ... 

Gross receipts from agricultural products in 1961 (billion Swiss francs) ........ 

Percentage of national food needs supplied by Swiss agriculture ........... 



Composition of the Federal Assembly : 
National 
Council 

Radical Democrats . . 26% 
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Last elections: 1959 
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The Nation 
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Exportation of goods (in percentage of 
GNP, average in 1960/61) ....... 

Services (in percentage of GNP, average in 
1960/61) .............. 

Principal exported products (in percentage 

of total) : 
- Manufactured products ........ 

Machines .......... 
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Foreign Commerce 
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Standard of Living 

Number of radio sets per i ,000 inhabit- 
3,208 ants .............. 

Number of television sets per i ,000 in- 
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Average hourly wages of industrial 
100 and office workers (Swiss francs) . . 
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Textiles ............... 12 

Importation of goods (in percentage of 

GNP, average of 1960/61) ....... 28 

Services (in percentage of GNP, average of 

1960/61) .............. 7 

Principal imported products (in percentage 

of total) : Food products ....... 15 

Metal products ....... 13 

Textile products ...... 10 
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Currency 

Monetary unit: The Swiss franc at 100 centimes = 0.2032258 grams of pure gold 
Swiss francs per U.S. dollar: 4.3728^2 
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